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PWORD AND SONG 





CHAPTER I. 


HE clash of arms would seem to be more 
propitious to poetic inspiration than it pro- 
verbially is to the operation of the law. Heca- 
tombs of slaughtered Philistines, Amalekites, Am- 
monites, and Syrians bore ghastly testimony to 
the might of David’s sword, while as long as the 
Bible shall be read there will be no forgetting the 
picturesque power of his poetic genius. With 
Greek and Roman the poetry of each nation seemed 
to rise and fall with its military renown. With us 
Great Alfred may be said to have launched the 
English navy and English poetry together; and the 
ages of Edward III. and of Elizabeth, of Poictiers 
and the Armada, were those of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. The most glorious reign in the annals of 
Spain was that of Charles V., when Mars and the 
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Muses marched side by side, and the saying, Colla 
spada e colla pluma— With sword and pen’—passed 
into acommon proverb. The brilliant victories of 
Louis the Great of France were fought while some 
of France’s greatest poets sung. Amidst the tran- 
scendent victories of Frederick the Great, poetry 
was cultivated in Prussia as it had never before 
been cultivated in that country. Again with us, 
the period of the Peninsula and Waterloo, when 
the soldiers of England, Scotland, and Ireland were’ 
covering themselves with undying fame, was the 
period of Byron, Scott and Moore. 

The close and continuous alliance of poetry and 
arms rests on the practical foundation of mutual 
service. The poet’s song has in all ages stimu- 
lated the warrior to deeds, whilst the warrior’s 
deeds have inspired the most thrilling notes of the 
poet’s song. 

After the great Psalmist, the earliest bard whose 
personality emerges faintly from the haze of the 
far-away past is Callinus, the first elegiac poet of 
Greece, who served as a soldier in the war between 
Magnesia and Ephesus, and who among sundry 
literary fragments has left us the earliest specimen 
of a war-song extant. But though Callinus may 
have written martial verses before Tyrteus, the 
latter is, nevertheless, regarded as the father of the 
war-song. He was the first to throw the spell of 
song over the proud rough natures of the Spartans. 
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Other and greater poets had practised their art in 
vain on the hard, unimpressionable character of 
the national spirit. But when Tyrtwus sang to 
these men of blood and iron, he so attuned his song 
to their fondest aspirations that they listened to 
the voice of the charmer as they had never listened 
before ; and it was to his stirring lays they marched 
under his leadership to victory. Nor were his 
notes hushed in the grave.* Ages after the bard 
had passed away it remained a military custom in 
the Spartan camp for the soldiers to assemble in 
the evening to sing, in chorus and in turns, the 
songs he had taught their forefathers. It was a 
picturesque custom, though certainly a little of 
the sentiment is discounted when we read that 
those who sung best received from the polemarch 

* Their effect has been tried even on our gallant army. 
In 1759, that is to say more than 2,400 years after they were 
written, these martial poems of Tyrtzus were published at 
Glasgow in a small book whereof the dedication ran : ‘These 
remains of ancient panegyric on martial spirit of old, the 
daily lessons of the Spartan youth, are with propriety in- 
scribed to the young gentlemen lately bred at the university 
of Glasgow, at present serving their country as officers of the 
Highland battalions now in America.’ As the remains of 
ancient panegyric are given only in the Greek original or in 
Latin translations therefrom, the young gentlemen of the 
Highland battalions in America, in 1759, must have been 
unusually scholastic ; and the real meaning of the dedication 
on the part of the Glasgowegian dons was probably not so 


much ‘ Keep up your pecker’ as ‘Keep up your Latin and 
Greek.’ 
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or quartermaster an extra ration of butcher’s 
meat. 

Among the other early Greeks were Pittacus, 
who could slay an enemy’s general in single combat 
as adroitly as he could pen an elegy; and Alczus, 
who, though a greater poet, has cast a shadow over 
his military reputation by throwing away his shield 
in a rapid retreat from an unsuccessful attack on 
the town of Sigeum. The damning act was not 
the flight itself, but the casting away of the shield. 
Therein lay the disgrace which has tarnished the 
military laurels of Greece’s first lyric poet. But 
Alczeus was no coward. He gave ample proof of 
this throughout his career as a soldier; and in the 
martial fervour of his warlike strains there is really 
no opening for the taunt that he preached what he 
failed to practise. 

The warrior bard has not, as a rule, been handed 
down to posterity in his dual capacity. Archilo- 
chus won the glory of a soldier’s death on the field 
of battle, and he called himself as much a servant 
of Mars as of the Muses, but it is for his lambic 
verse alone that he is remembered. ~Aischylus was 
a great soldier as well as a great tragic poet, and 
Clio must have weighed his sword and lyre to a 
nicety before deciding which was really the instru- 
ment of his greatness. But the latter turned the 
scale, and Aischylus is known to fame by his 
tragedies rather than by his doughty deeds at 
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Marathon, Artemisium, Salamis, and Plata. This, 
too, notwithstanding that he himself took exactly 
the opposite view. In the epitaph he composed on 
himself he alludes only to the fame he won in fight 
against the Persians, and says nothing of his glories 
in poetic contests. Dionysius of Syracuse just re- 
versed matters. The most successful general of his 
time, he declared that a prize he gained at Athens 
for a poem was a source of greater pride to him 
than any of his numerous victories on the field of 
battle. 

Before leaving the classic shores ‘ where burning 
Sappho loved and sung,’ our subject would be 
fittingly adorned by a heroine of sword and song; 
and such an one is found in Telesilla, who, besides 
being a famed lyric poetess, was to the Argives 
what Joan of Arc nearly one thousand years after- 
wards was to the French. It was from quite as 
formidable a foe, too, as the Maid of Arc fought 
against that the Maid of Argos delivered her 
countrymen, and in the Argive temple of Aphro- 
dite her statue, adorned with the emblems of poetry 
and war, preserved for many succeeding ages the 
memory of the gifted lyrist’s heroic services against 
the terrible Spartans. 


Passing from Greek to Roman, the earliest notes 
of Latin poetry come down to us mingled with the 
din of war. It was mainly with an epic on the first 
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Punic war, in which he had fought for many years, 
that Nevius won the title of father of Roman 
poetry; while Ennius, on whom that title has also 
been bestowed, had, in the Aitolian campaign, also 
gathered a soldier’s laurels. And as it was in the 
beginning, so did it continue to be in the develop- 
ment of the national genius for poetry and war. 
The great Julius Cesar himself combined the dual 
faculty. Though it was not as a poet that he made 
his deepest mark in literature, a poet he neverthe- 
less was, and had been from his youth up. Even 
under the extraordinarily unfavourable conditions 
of captivity in the hands of pirates, he turned his 
thoughts to the composition of poems which he 
would read to his captors, and if they failed in due 
appreciation the fearless young scribbler would 
threaten to crucify them some day, a threat he 
afterwards religiously carried out. There are no 
doubt many poets who would not object to the pos- 
session of such a power over the limbs and lives of 
their critics, though to exercise it in full would be 
beyond the vindictive wrath of even the most 
irritable of the irritable race. But it was like Cesar 
to do as a poet what no other poet has ever done 
or probably ever will do, in the same way that it 
was like Cesar to do as a soldier what has never 
been, and is never likely to be, surpassed in the 
military annals of the world. 

A far more famous poet now steps on our stage, 
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but as far as his military reputation is concerned a 
flourish of trumpets need not herald the appearance 
of ‘ our old friend Horace,’ as many old gentlemen 
love to call the merry little bard of the Augustan 
era. In fact, to put it as delicately as we can,* our 
old friend at his first battle, Philippi, adopted those 
rapid retrograde tactics proverbially offering sub- 
sequent opportunities of distinction. But he never 
sought these opportunities. Philippi sufficed to 
convince him that fighting was not his forte; that 
on the field of battle he was out of his element, a 
fish out of water, or, to use his own more graceful 
paraphrase, a dolphin in the woods. His sentiment 
Dulce et decorum est pro patrid mori was, as far 
as he himself was personally concerned, like many 
a& Wwar-minister’s army, strong and imposing on 
paper, but woefully weak in the field. He borea 
good fighting name too, a name which to Roman 
ears must have had a ring of the sword in it, as 
that of Napier, or Gough, or Beresford now has in 
ours. To begin with, there were the three Horatii 


* Though not so delicately as Horace himself put it : 


‘Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer 
Denso paventem sustulit ere.’ 


Borne away by the swift Mercury in a thick cloud, is a 
delightfully refined way of saying a man ran away in a blue 
funk as hard as his legs could carry him, while at the same 
time it has the merit of being a fair equivalent for the 
coarser expression. 
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of undying fame; then there was the successful 
general who overthrew the Sabines; and, most re- 
doubtable of all, there was the poet’s one-eyed 
namesake who, single-handed, so heroically de- 
fended the bridge against the Etruscan host. If 
‘our old friend’ had taken, as his brave predecessor 
did, a monocular view of his enemies, they might not 
have appeared so terrible. Perhaps the germs of 
bravery had been flogged out of him in childhood 
by his schoolmaster, Orbilius, that fierce pedagogue 
and ex-military officer who had turned his sword 
into a birch-rod and laid it so vigorously on the 
youthful Horace’s poor little body. If so, Orbilius 
plagosus in his efforts not to spoil the child most 
effectually ruined the soldier; and this Roman 
Wackford Squeers, with his magic wand, may have 
so changed the course of history as to have turned 
into a celebrated poet what might have been a 
famous general. We should, indeed, be grateful 
to Philippi for driving Horace, as he said it did, to 
the composition of verses. He is beloved by the 
scholar, and he is a hot favourite with sporting 
writers, especially those dealing with the hunt- 
ing-field and the racecourse. Wherein lies the 
connection between horses and Horace is not 
apparent to the uninitiated. Horace himself was 
no equestrian, and probably the only time he 
wished himself on a horse was in the flight from 
Philippi, as affording the means of a still more 
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rapid retreat than his own short little legs were 
capable of.* 

As well as being an object of admiration and 
affection to Augustus and Mecenas, Horace seems 
to have been a centre of attraction to a clique of 
literary men with military antecedents such as 
Tibullus, Messala Corvinus, and <Asinius Pollio. 
In this society Augustus and Meecenas could be 
thoroughly at home; for, as well as encouraging 
others to write poetry, they themselves indulged to 
a certain extent in this particular form of literary 
composition, and they had also seen some hard 
fighting, at sea as well as on land. It is easy to 
imagine a gathering of these boon companions. 
The polished bowls of ‘stout Falernian’ or ‘ ob- 
livious Massic’ are in brisk use. The life and soul 
of the party is ‘ our old friend,’ crowned with flowers 
and shining as to his hair with Syrian unguents— 
such, apparently, being the merry little poet’s idea 
of personal preparation for making a night of it. 
There is a tendency, we may be sure, to discuss the 
charms of Lydia, or Pyrrha, or Lyce, or Nersea, and 
cognate matters; but anon some chance remark 
strikes another chord, and straightway these men 


* The hero of Philippi was undoubtedly Mark Antony, 
whom we almost claim in these pages; but as his poetical 
reputation seems to rest on verses written in praise of 
drunkenness, and that drunkenness mainly his own, he is 
not a particularly exalted hero of song, whatever he may 
have been of the sword. 
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of light and leading are old soldiers fighting their 
battles over again. Notwithstanding the presence 
of Augustus, Messala talks in affectionate terms of 
his first commander, Cassius—Augustus’s great 
enemy—whom he still fondly calls ‘my general’ ; 
all of which Augustus takes in good part and listens 
to attentively, for is not Messala, as well as being a 
successful general and poet, one of the best speakers 
in all Rome? Then the no less fluent-tongued 
Pollio has something interesting to recall about the 
hard fighting at Pharsalia; and Tibullus talks 
rather big of what he did at the battle of Atax ; for 
he is inclined to be bombastic, this gallant ex- 
centurion. He degraded his Muse as well as tar- 
nished the lustre of his military laurels by singing 
his own praises as a soldier. But he was truer to 
his genius—though its efforts were wasted on an 
unworthy object —in the sweet elegies he addressed 
to Delia, ‘the girl he left behind him’ when he 
went to the wars in Aquitania under Messala. 
Taking him all round, Pollio was the greatest man 
of them all, and not only Horace but also Virgil 
sung loudly of his triumphs, military and poetical : 
‘QO! when thy glorious deeds shall I rehearse ? 

When tell the world how matchless is thy verse ?’ 
This was praise indeed from such a man as the 
author of the Aineid ! 

The foregoing allusions inspire the curious reflec- 
tion that nearly all the great Roman territorial con- 
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querors were, more or less, poets. Of that illustrious 
line of victors, the lyre may in some measure claim 
Julius Cesar the conqueror of Gaul, Scipio of 
Africa, Pollio of Dalmatia, Messala of Aquitania, 
and Germanicus of Germany. To these may be 
added Titus. For, as well as being the captor of 
Jerusalem and the dauntless warrior in many a 
stubborn engagement with the fierce Germans and 
fiercer Britons, Titus was a writer of poems. But 
as the glory of Rome waned her literature de- 
generated, and. the genius of song forsook her 
together with the genius of war.* 








* This Roman period might have been dealt with at much 
greater length. ~ Lucilius, the satirical poet, who at the head 
of his troop of cavalry did such good service against the 
stubborn Numantians ; Cassius Parnensis, whose verse excited 
Horace’s admiration and who braved many a battle afloat 
and ashore ; Gallus, the great elegiac poet, who fought at 
Actium ; Tiberius, of infamous memory, whose tastes for 
poetry and war were about the only respectable qualities he 
possessed ; Lentulus Getulicus, a popular poet and a com- 
mander in the German wars ; Lucius Pomponius Secundus, 
a good general and a better poet ; the two emperors Hadrian 
and Alexander Severus; Flavius Merobaudes, a hero of 
glorious deeds himself, whose pen was at his best when cele- 
brating in verse the glorious deeds of others—all these and 
more might have furnished material to swell these pages, 
but the writer of ‘Sword and Song’ has no wish to crush 
the light reader beneath the weight of a ponderous tome. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I, now pass into the gloom of the dark ages. 
The war-songs of the German bards and 
the Scandinavian skalds were certainly heard on 
the field of battle, but they little more than just 
lived on the poet’s lips.* The great Charlemagne 
himself was more ignorant of the art of writing 
than was even Bill Stumps, who so sorely puzzled 
the antiquarian brain of Mr. Pickwick. Yet he 
managed, according to his historian Hginhard, to 
compose verses celebrating the glorious deeds of his 
race. 

To turn to the British Isles, a thousand years 
before the Christian era, the songs of the Milesian 
poets Amergin, Cir Mac Cis, and others were heard 
amidst the din of conflict. Most of these ancient 
Irish bards, though they were ever present in 
battle, cannot be called men of the sword, for their 
persons were sacred, and to kill one of them was 

* There are, however, several poems extant, said to have 


been composed by these skalds, notably one attributed to 
that dou ty warrior, Regner Lodbrok the Dane. 
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considered as dishonourable as in the present day 
to fire ona flag of truce or on the Red Cross of 
Geneva would be. Sometimes a warrior in hot 
blood would cut down one of these sacred bards, 
and thereby incur everlasting disgrace—rather un- 
justly so it would seem, for when a man with 
powerful and immediate effect is inciting your 
enemies to kill you and your friends, the tempta- 
tion to knock him on the head must be irresistible. 
As well as animating the troops generally, the bard 
had to keep a sharp eye on the heroes of the fight 
—more especially his particular chief, of course— 
whose deeds were to be celebrated in subsequent 
lays : 

‘The Muse her piercing glances throws around, 

And quick discovers every worthy deed.’ 


But besides the sacred bard, there was the bard 
militant, who in the hour of battle exchanged his 
harp for asword. Such was the redoubtable chief- 
tain Fin or Fingal, whose exploits and victories 
have made him the most famous of Irish heroes. 
This great hero met a hero’s death on the field of 
battle, leaving behind him a son more famous still, 
the celebrated warrior-bard Ossian, whose life was 
almost entirely spent in war, but who nevertheless 
has left a name still famous as that of a poet. 

Almost as famous as Ossian himself in Ossian’s 
own day, though not nearly so in ours, was his 
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brother Fergus, surnamed ‘ Fibheoil,’ or Sweet-Lips. 
In battle, his presence and inspiriting strains never 
failed to rally the wavering ranks, and it is re- 
corded that even the valiant Ossian was once, when 
on the point of yielding to superior force, recalled 
to his truer self and to victory by a well-timed im- 
passioned strain from Sweet-Lips. 

It was not until nearly two hundred years after 
Ossian and Fergus fought and sung that the Welsh 
bards appeared on the scene. Among the first 
were that valiant prince Aneurin, who has been 
styled the King of the Bards; and Llywarch Hen, 
a doughty warrior who excelled in elegy. A gifted 
Welshman of a later period was Owain Kyveiliog, 
Prince of Powys, a military leader of great renown, 
who wrote the ‘ Hirlas Horn,’ about the most cele- 
brated and also the longest poem in the Welsh 
literature of that period. The ‘hirlas’ was a drink- 
ing-horn, ‘ long, blue, rimmed with silver, and the 
important part it plays in the poem is in this wise. 
The author supposes himself in the midst of his 
bravest chiefs after one of his victories; his cup- 
bearer presents the hirlas horn to all in turn, and 
as each thirsty hero drinks deep and long the 
Prince recounts some valiant deed of his in the 
recent fight. Each stanza begins with an injunc- 
tion to the cupbearer to fill up. 


‘This horn we dedicate with joy ; 
Then fill the hirlas horn, my boy, 
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That shineth like the sea, 
Whose azure handles tipp’d with gold 
Invite the grasp of Britons bold— 
The sons of liberty !’* 


It was a song that went straight to a soldier’s 
heart ; for the fighting trade was ever a thirsty 
one. _ 

The double fame, military and poetical, of Owain 
Kyveiliog, Prince of Powys, was eclipsed by that of 
his neighbour, Howel ab Owain, King of North 
Wales. As a poet, this sovereign is said to have 
sung more sweetly than any other bard of the age, 
while as a soldier he put the finishing touch to a 
career of extraordinary glory by winning the 
soldier’s crown of death on the field of battle. 

Another ray of poetic light, and a still brighter 
and stronger one, came from a still more warlike 
people—the Arabs. Never has there been a more 
poetical race than these followers of Mohammed— 
himself a warrior and a poet, as were also his 
hardly less celebrated countrymen, Ali and Amrou 
—while at hard fighting they have been as good as 
at hard bargaining. These fierce men of the sword 
were not only poets themselves, but also the cause 
of poetry in others, notably the Spaniards. Then, 
again, some French writers of note hold that the 
origin of the Troubadours of Provence is derived 
directly and entirely from the same _ source. 


* Thomas Stephens, ‘ Literature of the Kymry.’ 
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Whether this be exactly correct or not, we at all 
events know that it was from the Moors that Latin 
received a blow which hastened its end, and that 
it was from the ashes of the defunct language that 
the langue d’oc and langue d’oil at once rose, and 
_ were rapidly adopted as the vehicles of romance 
and poetry. It was the latter dialect that our 
Norman conquerors brought over with them to 
these shores, and the first time its accents fell on 
the ears of English hind and churl was at Hastings, 
when the Norman soldier-poet Taillefer, who dealt 
the first blow in the battle, advanced to the attack 
and his death, singing one of his own stirring war- 
songs. With pride and hopeful augury must the 
Norman soldiers have watched that conspicuous 
solitary figure, as Taillefer, mounted on his white 
horse and singing the glories of Charlemagne and 
of Roland at Roncesvalles, rode jauntily* into the 
jaws of hell; while many a coarse jest probably 
rose from the ranks of the Saxon bill-men as ‘like 
a silver clarion rung the accents of that unknown 
tongue. But little recked they, with their night’s 
carouse still hot upon them, that it was the 
language in which they and their kith and kin 
were soon to be ordered about as slaves; the 
language which, though eventually it would be 


* Taillefer was a bit of a juggler as well as a warrior- 
minstrel, and as he rode towards the Saxon army he kept 
on throwing up his glittering sword and catching it again. 
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conquered by their own strong simple tongue, 
would be to them for many hard years to come the 
language of the tyrant and the taskmaster. 

It was in the same dialect that Gregory de 
Bechada, a warrior of Limousin, wrote a metrical 
history of the first Crusade, in which he had 
served ; and amongst that poetical host, the Trou- 
badours, who now appeared on the scene, were 
many of the military caste. 

The honour of being the first Troubadour belongs 
to Guillaume, Count of Poitou and Duke of Aqui- 
taine, who was born in 1071, and fought against 
the Turks, the Moors, and the Germans. ‘II parait 
été aussi bon poete que bon soldat,’ we are told. 
The less said about him as a poet the better. His 
muse was a strumpet revelling in the grossest 
obscenity. 

An interesting event in the history of the 
Troubadours was the visit of Raymond Berenger II. 
of Provence to the famous warrior-Emperor of 
Germany, Frederick Barbarossa. Raymond was 
accompanied by a numerous train of knights, nearly 
every one of whom was a poet, and the occasion 
called forth a considerable amount of poetry, most 
of it complimentary to the warlike Frederick, who, 
to some extent a Troubadour himself, was quite 
equal to returning the Provengal courtiers’ compli- 
ments in their own style and language. As the 
Troubadours were of all nations, and Provence their 

2 
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headquarters, many countries were, no doubt, re- 
presented in Count Raymond’s knightly retinue of 
poets, and Frederick Barbarossa, who evidently could 
be as pleasant and amiable with his pen as he was 
fierce and terrible with his sword, had something 
nice to say of each knight’s people. In this courtly 
spirit he tells them how he loves the knight of 
France, the Catalonian dame, the politeness of the 
Genoese, the high-bred courtesy of Castile, the song 
of Provence, the dance of Trevisano, the proud 
bearing of the Aragonese, the pearl of Juliana 
(whatever that may mean), the hand and counten- 
ance of the English, and the sprightly youth of 


Tuscany : 


‘Plas mi cavalier frances, 
E la donna catalana, 
E Vonrar del ginoes, 
E la court de castellana, 
Lou cantar provencalez, 
E la danza trevisana, 
E lou corps aragones, 
E la perla juliana, 
La mans e kara d’angles 
E lou douzel de toscana.’ 


Hardly less brilliant as a warrior of the twelfth 
century than Frederick Barbarossa himself was 
Alphonso II. of Aragon, and he, too, was a poet. 
But the most glorious name on the roll of the 
Troubadours was that of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. 
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Satire more than sentiment was his line, though it 
is recorded of him by a brother Troubadour, 
Guilhelm Breton, that ‘he could skilfully make 
stanzas on the eyes of fair ladies. But he could do 
more than this. His genius soared far higher than 
ladies’ eyes. There is no doubt Richard’s poetical 
talents were of a respectable order, and much appre- 
ciated in his day. But his sword has so completely 
thrown his pen into the shade that this poetical 
phase of his warlike character may come as a sur- 
prise upon many general readers, and possibly it 
may even be a shock to their sense of the fitness of 
things to hear that the lion-hearted one was a 
Troubadour at all. Many of us, perhaps, with the 
proverbial durability of first impressions, have never 
quite shaken off the notion that a Troubadour was 
a gentleman with a guitar, whose sole occupation 
in life was to serenade his lady-love—a sort of 
creature like Sir Launcelot in the poem, always 
singing ‘Tirra-lirra,’ which, presumably, is the 
illustrious ancestor of our degenerate ‘Tooral- 
looral.’ And Richard Cceur-de-Lion with a guitar 
is as jarring an incongruity as an old maid with his 
battle-axe would be. But the fact was your real 
tip-top Troubadour no more ‘touched his guitar’ 
with his own fingers, than an Eastern potentate 
dances on his own fantastic toe. He paid someone 
to do it for him, and Richard no doubt had his 
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jongleurs, who, when Blondel was out of the way,* 
sang their royal master’s satirical or tender ditties 
to the strumming of their own instruments. It 
may occur to the reader, however, that Sir Walter 
Scott makes Richard accompany himself on the 
harp as he sings an English ballad to the jolly clerk 
of Copmanhurst; but it is highly improbable that 
Richard sang in English at all, and the instrumental 
part of the performance may have as much foun- 
dation on fact as the vocal. The truth is, the 
English tongue was considered too hard and 
stubborn for the gaye science, as poetry was then 
termed, and it was to the soft Provengal that the 
poets of Western Europe usually turned for apt ex- 
pression of their thoughts It was in the langue 
Roman, however, that Richard, while languishing in 
an Austrian prison, wrote, probably amongst many 
others, the poem in which he bitterly, and unjustly, 
reproaches his barons and knights of England, 
Normandy, Poitou, and Guienne for leaving him to 

* That he was never in it, that there never existed such 
a person as Blondel, has, I know, been affirmed ; but as I 
have not carefully read the grounds on which he has been 
relegated to the limbo adorned by Mrs, Harris, I prefer to 
adhere in these pages to the implicit faith of my childhood 
in Blondel. Why, so far from there being no Blondel, 
Madame L’Heritier de Villandon, in ‘La Tour Ténébreuse,’ 
1705, says there were two—one, Blondel de Nesle ‘qui était 
un gentilhomme de distinction,’ and the other, a Blondel 


‘qui n’était qu’un musicien.’ The former is the hero of the 
well-known story. 
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perish in a dungeon.* But it was in the softer 
Provencal that Blondel sang the famous ditty of 
deliverance under the walls of his royal master’s 
prison. Surely the soft Provencal had never 
sounded so sweet as then in the captive Richard’s 
ears. ‘And when Blondel paused at halfe of the 
song, says the old chronicle, ‘the king his maister 
began the other halfe and completed it.’ It may 
not strike the reader that the reason why Richard 
was able so promptly to take up the burden of the 
song was that he himself had composed it. 

Almost as celebrated a Troubadour as Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion himself was that fiery dare-devil, 
Bertrand de Born, Vicomte de Hautefort. He was 
a terrible fellow, a pestilent knave, a firebrand, but 
withal the tenderest of poets and the bravest of the 
brave. His warlike sirventes were credited with a 
rare power of stirring up a mad enthusiasm for the 
sanguinary delights of war. There is, in particular, 
one poem of his which seems to have been ‘inspired 
by the intoxication of carnage in the midst of the 
horrors of the field of battle.’ Strange to say, he 
begins this incitement to bloodshed in the most 
peaceful strain by saying how it pleases him the 
sweet time of spring, which brings the leaves and 


* ‘Or sachon ben myez home, myez Baron 
Angles, Norman, Piectavin, e gascon 
Qu’y ou per aver lou leissées en preson,’ etc. 
+ Raynouard: ‘ Poésies des Troubadours.’ 
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flowers and the songs of birds.* In short, for the 
first few lines the lion roars as gently as any 
sucking dove. Then straightway he plunges with 
evident relish into all the sanguinary phases of war, 
winding up with an allusion to Cceur-de-Lion—a 
slighting one, you may be sure, for Bertrand de 
Born persistently hated Richard, whom he fre- 
quently lampooned in his sirventes : 


~ 


‘ Papiol,t d’agradatze 
Ad Oc e No,} t’en vai viatz, 
Dic li que trop estan en paitz.’ 


‘Papiol, out of goodwill 
To ‘Yes and No,” go to him quickly, 
Tell him that too much he is for peace,’ 


‘Out of goodwill,” indeed! Bertrand de Born 
never bore much goodwill to anyone, least of all to 
Richard Plantagenet. The idea of twitting Cceur- 
de-Lion, of all men who ever lived, with an over- 


* “Be m play lo douz temps de pascor 
Que fai fuelhas e flors venir ; 
E play mi quant aus la baudor 
Dels auzels que fan retentir 
Lor chan per lo boscotage.’ 
Of which the word for word translation would be: 
‘Well it pleases me the sweet time of spring, 
Which makes leaves and flowers to come ; 
And it pleases me when I hear the rejoicing 
Of birds which make resound 
Their song through the wood.’ 
+ The name of Bertrand’s jongleur. 
{ The name under which Bertrand frequently designates 
Richard, why or wherefore, I know not. 
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weening fondness for peace is a ludicrous absurdity, 
which, however, truly shows the sort of man 
Bertrand de Born was. He loved war, not with the 
soldier’s love of glory, not with the knight-errant’s 
love of righting a wrong or shielding the weak from 
the powerful, not with the adventurer’s love of 
excitement and gain, but with a mere animal, 
tigerish thirst for blood. Still, this was the man 
who also loved the song of birds and the bloom of 
flowers in the sweet springtime. The iniquities of 
Bertrand de Born were of such notoriety through- 
out Europe that Dante metes out the poetic justice 
of making him one of the most grievously tor- 
mented spirits in hell—doomed for ever to wander 
about, a headless trunk.* 

It is pleasant to pass from a character like 
Bertrand de Born, who seems to have been nearly 
everything that was bad, to one like Garin d’Apchier, 
who seems to have been everything that was good 
—‘yaillant et bon guerrier, bon troubadour, bon 
chevalier.+ But, sad reflection, good people seldom 
present so many points of general interest as bad 


* ‘Now behold 

This grievous torment, thou who breathing go’st 

To spy the dead ; behold if any else 

Be terrible as this. And that on earth 

Thou may’st bear tidings of me, know that I 

Am Bertrand, he of Born.’ 

‘L’ Inferno,’ canto. xxviii, (Cary’s translation). 

+ ‘Histoire Littéraire des Troubadours.’ 
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ones, and there is nothing more to be said of Garin 
d’Apchier. 

General worth does not stand in the way of a 
rather more lengthy allusion to a certain other 
gallant and accomplished Troubadour, Raoul de 
Coucy, whose fame as a warrior and poet is lost in 
the notoriety of the horrible sequel to his amours 
with the fair and frail Lady of Fazel. His career 
of love, war, and song was cut short in a fierce 
engagement with the Saracens. With his last 
breath on the field of battle he bade his faithful 
esquire carry his heart to the Lady Fazel and 
remind her of the good time it had had, what 
between her smiles and her husband’s wine, with 
which latter it would appear the guilty pair 
had been in the habit of refreshing themselves 
during their stolen interviews. In this last 
particular De Coucy’s behaviour was shocking bad 
form. Possibly in robbing the poor man of his wife 
there was, from his comrades’ point of view, no very 
serious reflection on his character as a gallant 
soldier of the Cross—for, generally speaking, your 
Crusader was about as loose a fish as ever en- 
tangled himself in the meshes of an intrigue—but 
he should not have stolen the gentleman’s wine, 
not even though it was there and then drunk on 
the premises. Unfortunately the esquire was 
detected in his delicate mission by the injured 
husband, who had the heart so daintily dressed for 
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his wife’s dinner that she ate it with considerable 
relish. On hearing what she had done, she vowed 
she would never eat again, and, keeping her word, 
she starved herself to death. The horrible story— 
in which the only person coming off with any credit 
is the Sieur de Fazel’s cook, whose strong point 
was evidently ‘savouries ’—has, with morbid taste, 
been seized upon by writers of various ages and 
countries as the groundwork for numerous romances 
and tragedies, to say nothing of a celebrated opera. 
Where fools of novelists and playwrights have 
rushed in, angels of the skewer and stewpan, most 
unaccountably, have feared to tread. Why else 
have our menus been left unadorned with the name 
of some highly seasoned dish most cunningly 
dressed ‘ au coeur de Coucy’ ? 

Even more eccentric and sentimental than this 
rather unpleasant knight of the devilled heart was 
Pierre Vidal, a Troubadour from Toulouse, who 
served in the third Crusade. Don Quixote never 
perpetrated anything more extravagant than some 
of Vidal’s follies. In the Levant this hare-brained 
Crusader married a Greek adventuress, who told him 
she was a representative of a former reigning family 
of Constantinople. This was quite enough for 
Vidal to dub her empress and himself emperor. 
The partner of his throne, however, was not the 
Dulcinea del Toboso of his thoughts. That position 
was held by a lady of Provence named Louve. In 
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her honour he called himself Loup, and to show 
that the compliment was no empty titular one he 
dressed himself in a wolf’s skin and organized a 
hunt after himself, with the result that he was all 
but torn to pieces by the wolf-hounds. Don Quixote 
never beat that. Fortunately for his reputation as 
a Troubadour, Pierre Vidal’s brain was no longer 
that of a silly madman when he took his pen in 
hand to compose poetry ; and we are told on good 
authority that his numerous poems were marked by 
exquisite harmony and by a judgment both sound 
and healthy. Assuredly in his case the style of the 
writer was not the character of the man. 

In the next Crusade, the fourth, there was a far 
more estimable Troubadour, Rambaud de Vaqueira, 
who with the poet’s pen made himself as famous as 
with the warrior’s sword. It was not only fame, 
however, that he won by his bravery and genius: 
riches and lands were bestowed upon him with 
generous prodigality by crowned admirers. But 
neither wealth nor position drew him from the 
double path he trod with so much honour and glory 
to himself. 

Serving in the last Crusade, under St. Louis, 
and killed fighting by the side of that monarch at 
the battle of Massourah, was young Raoul de Coucy, 
grandson of the frail Lady of Fazel’s ill-fated lover. 
He, too, was a poet who sang in the tenderest 
strain, though, with the ghastly family tradition 
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staring him in the face, he would, it might be 
thought, have drawn the line at even metaphorical 
post-mortem bestowals of hearts on ladies. But the 
sentiment was evidently hereditary. A touching 
poem he wrote on his departure for the Crusade, 
where he met his death on the field of battle, con- 
cluded in this fashion: 


‘ And as my last wish I decree, 
In terms as clear as they’re precise, 
My heart to her most dear to me, 
My soul to God of Paradise.’ 
* * * * * 

Almost coeval with the decline of the Trouba- 
dours* was that of the Welsh bards, whose order 
is supposed to have had so ruthless an enemy in 
Edward I. 

Edward II. does not seem to have inherited his 
father’s antipathy to the poetic race. That ill- 
starred prince was apparently determined that, if 
many brave men living before Agamemnon had 
been consigned to obscurity for want of a bard, there 
should be, in his own person, at all events, one after- 
wards whose valour should not, for the same reason, 
be buried in the grave. Accordingly he took with 
him on his expedition against the Scots a poet, 
Robert Baston, who was to celebrate Edward’s deeds 

* Thierry de Soissons, Bernard de la Ferté, Gace Brulés, 


and several others, might be added to our list of poetical 
Crusaders, but it is already long enough. 
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and conquests in odes of undying beauty and fire, 
and who had been specially selected for the purpose 
as one who could and would lay it on thick. Un- 
fortunately, the luckless wight promptly got taken 
prisoner by the Scots, and was made by them to 
write a poem of glowing eulogy on Robert Bruce 
instead. Surely this incident must have drawn a 
jocular chuckle or two from the Scottish larynx, 
without the aid of the camp chirurgeons. 


While in the West the Troubadours and Welsh 
bards were tottering to their fall, there flourished 
in the East the greatest of Persian poets, Sadi, 
whose writings, especially his ‘Gulistan, or ‘ Rose 
Garden, and his ‘Bostan,’ or ‘Garden of Fra- 
grance,’ live to this day in the thoughts and on 
the lips of his countrymen as the writings of no 
English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian or 
German poet have ever lived in the minds of 
his. This mighty man of song may be claimed 
here, but, alas! only to be placed, after his sword 
has been weighed in the balance, in the same 
category with our old friend Horace; for the great 
Persian poet’s achievements in war were about on 
a par with those of the merry little Roman bard. 
Indeed, we are not sure that, by comparison, 
Horace’s behaviour at Philippi does not rise to the 
height of heroism. Sadi, it appears, while recon- 
noitring or foraging with a comrade in a campaign 
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against the natives of Hindostan, was suddenly con- 
fronted by two of the enemy, the one armed with a 
stick, the other with asling. This was not a parti- 
cularly appalling situation, but Sadi sums it up with: 
‘We saw no remedy but to give up our clothes and 
arms and get free with our lives,’* which the heroic 
pair accordingly did. To paint the matter still 
blacker, Sadi’s comrade, the great poet tells us, was 
‘a young man skilled in the use of the buckler and 
the bow, and of prodigious strength, so that ten 
powerful men could not string his bow, nor the 
greatest athlete in the world bring his back to the 
ground.’+ Sadi, however, finds ample excuse for 
the faint-hearted young Hercules in the fact that 
he had never seen any active service, or as the poet — 
puts it, ‘the thundering drum of the warrior had 
not reached his ears, nor the flash of the horseman’s 
scimitar glittered in his eyes.’ But on this occasion 
there was no thundering drum nor glittering scimitar 
to terrify the senses. There was nothing more 
alarming than a stick and.a stone. Surely no 
recruit could have been let down more easily in his 
first introduction to grim-visaged war. There is 
an Hastern saying that there are seventy-two 
meanings to each of Sadi’s words. Let us hope that 
some of them may throw a more favourable light 

* ‘Gulistan,’ translated by Edward B. Eastwick, C.B., 


M.A. 
+ Ibid. 
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on this transaction. But there are other instances 
where Sadi preferred life to honour. Notwithstand- 
ing his cowardice, however, he could, like Horace 
again, write brave words, 
‘If you harbour a thought, like a woman, of flight, 
Do not go! and defame not war’s heroes of might,’ 
is his advice to anyone ordered to the front. It 
does not come especially well from one who trans- 
gressed this principle in every particular. Then, 
again, he speaks up for soldiers just for all the 
world as if he himself were, and always had been, a 
very creditable specimen of the species : 
‘During peace keep the welfare of soldiers in view, 
That in times of emergency good may ensue. 
It is now you should kiss the defender’s rough hand, 
And not when the foe beats his drum in your land.’* 
Notwithstanding that he himself did not shed 
much lustre on the profession of arms, he evidently 
holds it, and considers it ought to be universally 
held, in the highest esteem ; in fact, he places it on 
the same level with that pursuit in which he so 
gloriously excelled : 
‘'T'wo persons, oh conquering king, patronise ! 
The man who has strength and the man who is wise ; 


If a man has not handled the pen or the sword, 
Over him, should he die, say no sorrowing word.’ 
* ‘Bostan,’ translated by G. S. Davie, M.D., Surgeon- 
General, A.M.D.; London, 1882. 
+ Ibid. 





CHAPTER III. 


) eles her national existence heroically won from 

the Moors, Spain owes to no warrior more 
than she owes to that gallant Castilian prince, Don 
Juan Manuel, while to him also she owes some of 
the earliest and finest gems of her national poetry. 
Another conspicuous personage in the early annals 
of Castile was Pedro Lopez de Ayala, standard- 
bearer to Henry of Trastamare at the battle of 
Naxera, in which he was captured by the English 
under the Black Prince and carried to England, 
where, while a prisoner of war for many years, he 
wrote much of the poetry with which he has en- 
riched the literature of his country.* 

As an illustration of the graceful alliance which 
early existed in Spain between chivalry and letters 
may be cited the imvenciones in the reign of John 
Il. of Castile. At certain great tourneys each com- 

* Of course Spanish literature owed still more to Don 
Manuelas a prose writer, and De Ayala was far more famous 


as a statesman than as either a poet or a soldier; but with 
prose writers and statesmen we have nothing to do here. 
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batant knight had to draw by lot a piece of paper 
bearing some device, to which he was obliged to 
apply there and then an original poetical conceit 
termed an invencion. To appreciate the full force 
of this fashion we must bring it up to date as much 
as we can by trying to imagine what would happen 
at a Hurlingham polo match—which is about as 
near an approach to a tourney that modern customs 
supply us with—if each member of the opposing 
teams had to compose a rhyming epigram on some 
subject suddenly sprung upon him! To return to 
Castile in the reign of John IL, that monarch 
himself, on drawing at one of these tourneys a paper 
with the device of a prisoner’s cage on it, at once 
subscribed as his invencion : 
‘Qualquier prision y dolor 

Que se sufra es justa cosa, 

Pues se sufra por amor 


De la mayor y mejor 
Del mundo y la mas hermosa,’ 


which, with the last digression still fresh in our 
minds, may be fairly well brought up to Hurling- — 
ham date and form by— 


‘’en prison, and sorrow’s dull care, 
Are welcome if borne for the sake 
Of one who’s as good as she’s fair, 
And in all the wide world everywhere 
For beauty and worth takes the cake.’ 


Another knight, Count Haro, drew for his device 
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a noria—a wheel used in irrigation, bearing round 
its circumference a series of buckets, one half of 
which are full as they ascend from the water, while 
the other half are empty as they descend. To this 
he affixed as his invencion : 


‘ Los llenos, de males mios ; 
D’esperanea, los vazios ;’ 


which may be translated : 


‘The full ones my sorrows portray ; 
The empty, my hopes dashed away.’ 


To judge from the despondent tone of this in- 
vencion, Count Haro must have been a medieval 
Dismal Jimmy, as down on his luck as the Knight 
of the Woful Countenance himself. With such 
examples in the very highest ranks of chivalry, the 
taste for poetry became general amongst men of 
the sword in Castile during the reign of John IL, 
and frequently the soldier’s ambition was to be a 
poet as well as a hero. In his daydreams his 
spirit clambered up the slopes of Parnassus nearly 
as often as it mounted the deadly breach or 
revelled in the death-or-glory yielding conflict. 

Amongst those whose dreams of this kind were 
realized may be mentioned Alfonso Alvarez de 
Villassandino, a gallant soldier, and according to 
one authority ‘the prince of Spanish poets ;’ and 
Herman Perez de Guzman, whose rash courage 
his king, unwilling to lose so good a poet and so 

3 
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dauntless a warrior, could at last bridle only by 
placing him under arrest on the day of battle. 
Then there was the family of the Manriques, Pedro 
the father and his two sons, Rodrigo and Gomez, all 
of them distinguished—Rodrigo perhaps the most 
so—in the literary and heroic annals of their 
country. Rodrigo was the father of that brave 
young Jorge Manrique, the last of this noble, accom- 
plished and chivalrous race, in whose bosom, as he 
lay dead on the field of battle, was found, soaked 
with his life’s blood, a paper on which were some 
unfinished verses of his own on the uncertainty of 
human hopes. 

But the most celebrated of all the Castilian 
celebrities in the long reign of John II. was the 
great Marquis of Santillana. A soldier from early 
youth, he won in hard fight against the Navarrese 
and the Moors a lasting reputation for bravery, skill, 
and determination. lxcelling in every manly 
exercise, he on one occasion, in a grand tournament 
before the king, successfully stood against all 
comers. And he was as strong and active in in- 
tellect as in body. In the midst of all the distrac- 
tions of the camp and court he cultivated poetry 
as zealously as he studied every branch of learning, 
and: this without detriment to his duties as a 
soldier, for, as he himself said, ‘ Knowledge neither 
blunts the point of the lance nor weakens the arm 
that wields a knightly sword.’ Becoming one of 
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the most erudite scholars of his time, he was able 
to write with ease in almost every school of poetry 
—the Italian, Provencal, and true Spanish. It was 
in the soft Provencal that he produced a gem of 
the first water, ‘Una Serranilla—a Little Mountain 
Song,’ composed on a little girl whom, when on 
one of his campaigns, he found amidst the grim 
horrors of war peacefully tending her father’s 
flocks. ‘No song of the kind,’ says a competent 
judge,* ‘has ever equalled the Serranilla of the 
manly soldier.’ 

Very different from the deep placid philosophy 
or true sentiment of Santillana was the sickly 
sentimentalism of one Macias, a poetical knight of 
Galicia, who had won his spurs against the Moors. 
This victim of romance nursed a hopeless passion 
for a lady, the wife of a brother knight. Per- 
sistently unheeding the injunctions of the grand 
master of the knightly order to which he belonged 
to desist from his importunities, Macias was at last 
thrown into prison by order of that high official. 
Here he composed beautiful songs on his ill-fated 
love and sang them at his prison window. This 
proceeding so incensed the husband, as he passed 
one day during the performance, that he hurled a 
javelin, which penetrated one of the poet’s upturned 
eyes and killed him on the spot, the wretched 


* George Ticknor, the profound student and historian of 
Spanish literature. 
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Macias dying with the name of the lady trembling 
on his lips. In a more practical age like the pre- 
sent the fate of Macias might have inspired pity, 
but still that pity which is akin to contempt. It 
was not so then. Macias was regarded as a sainted 
martyr. His fate stirred the deepest sympathy 
throughout Spain and Portugal. Not only were 
common ballads composed upon him, but also the 
greatest Spanish poets sung of him in succeeding 
ages. ‘The name of Macias lived in proverbs ex- 
pressing all that was truest and tenderest in love, 
and his fate exercised a lasting influence on Portu- 
guese poetry, which is said to have been more 
tender than any other from that day to now. Of 
course all this stirred up in the hearts of the 
ill-fated poet’s youthful countrymen vain longings 
for a hopeless attachment, prison bars, fenestral 
warblings, and, in bad cases, even a javelin through 
the eye; in the same way that our more phlegmatic 
youths, during the height of Byron’s fame, wore low 
shirt-collars, curled lips, scowling brows, and the air 
generally of prematurely-worn-out Don Juans. To 
cite one instance of the former craze, Christovao 
Falcao, a young Portuguese knight, succeeded in 
following in the footsteps of Macias—if one may 
talk of footsteps in so ethereal a career—to the ex- 
tent of being imprisoned for importunate love and 
writing sweet songs thereon ; but he failed to obtain 
the supreme honour of the javelin’s finishing touch, 
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and lived instead to be a distinguished admiral and 
an admired poet. 

Macias has been called a Troubadour. But as he 
flourished, or rather we should say languished, 
when the Troubadour had practically ceased to 
exist, he must be regarded as a survival rather than 
as a member of the famous poetic order; and when 
we call to mind such Troubadours as Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, Frederic Barbarossa, William of Poitou, 
Garin d’Apchier, and even Bertrand de Born—who 
if iniquitous was yet manly—Macias, if a survival, 
cannot be regarded as, in one sense at least, a sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Turning from Spanish to Italian poetry, as so 
many Spanish poets themselves did, we at once 
take up the high position of dealing with the 
greatest of Italian poems, the Divine Comedy. 
Dante’s first appearance under arms was as a 
youthful member of the troop of cavalry appointed 
by the Florentines to protect Charles II. of Anjou 
against the neighbouring hostile factions. At the 
battle of Campaldino soon afterwards, when the 
Ghibellines were so signally defeated, Dante distin- 
guished himself as one of the leaders of the attack, 
and all through the engagement, we are told, he 
fought on horseback in the first line with great in- 
trepidity. There is still extant a letter from the 
great poet, written two years after, in which he re- 
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counts his impressions on the occasion: ‘I was no 
longer inexperienced in arms, nevertheless at the 
commencement I had much fear, and at length a 
very lively joy in the varied tumult of battle.’ 
Dante’s confession of fear at the commencement of 
the battle, when his blood was cold, is no slur upon 
his military reputation, and when at length the very 
lively joy set in, depend upon it, his sword rung as 
merrily as any in the troop on Ghibelline casket 
and head. Later on he served in the war waged 
by the Florentines against the Pisans, and took part 
in the siege and capture of the gallantly defended 
fortress of Caprona. Thus with siege and battle 
the poet’s experience of war was varied, and his 
sword is often in his pen as the latter traces the 
vivid imagery of that wondrous vision. For in- 
stance, when he wanders through purgatory amongst 
the spirits of those who had died by violence— 
war’s victims of course supplying a large number— 
he vividly, in the discourse addressed to him by 
the spirit of the soldier slain in battle, brings before 
his readers what he himself had seen on the bloody 
field of Campaldino. And in the beautiful picture 
of God’s angel rescuing from the disappointed 
messenger of hell the soul as soon as it had left 
the war-mangled body, and bearing it away to be 
purged of sin before its final ascent to heaven, there 
is all the hope and belief of a true soldier who has 
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seen many a comrade—as it might have been his 
own fate the next moment— 
‘Cut off even in the blossoms of his sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d, 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head.’ 

Again, when Malacoda, Scarmiglione, and the rest 
of the fiendish troop beset the poet on the shores 
of the boiling lake of Malebolge, and his guide’s 
assurance that they cannot harm him fails to dissi- 
pate his terrors, he draws upon his own warlike 
experiences for a simile, and compares himself to 
the trembling wretches he had seen issue forth from 
the fortress of Caprona and pass between the lines 
of the victorious enemy to whom they had capitu- 
lated, and whose temper they had exasperated by 
their stubborn resistance. Indeed, Dante by no 
means hides the light of his soldiering days under 
a bushel, and various are the phases of a soldier’s 
life from which he draws material for simile or meta- 
phor—camp-shifting, horsemen ranged for muster, 
fleet foragers scouring the plain, squadrons sallying 
to the onset compact and close, or scattered in 
flight ; and the evolutions of the fiendish troop, how 
they wheel, form line, extend, or move in column, 
would gladden the heart of a drill-sergeant. In 
short, there is ample evidence throughout the vision 
that not only had Dante’s military service exercised 
some influence on the poetical bent of his mind, but 
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also that he cherished these reminiscences of the 
field as supplying aids to his invention and apt 
illustration of his thoughts. Indeed, it is not too — 
much to say that this wonderful poem would have 
lost much of its vivid power had Dante never set a 
squadron in the field, nor the division of a battle 
known. 

As far as we know, the only other Italian poets 
of any note during the next two hundred years who 
‘dared alike to grasp the lyre and the sword’ were 
Giovanni Carrara, in the military service of a Duke 
of Milan, under whom he fought in a campaign or 
two, and Giovanni Cotta, an officer in the Venetian 
army, who fought in the battle of Agnadello, where 
the Venetians were beaten by the French, and in 
the rout had the misfortune to lose his poetical 
manuscripts. He died, quite a young man, the 
following year, his end embittered by his irretrievable 
loss. Of all forms of literary composition, poetry 
is the hardest to rewrite. Once lost, those light- 
winged thoughts are hardly ever caught again. If 
poor Giovanni Cotta lost his chance of giving his 
poems to the world, he at all events furnished his 
brother poets-militant with the moral that on going 
to the wars they should leave not only the girls, 
but also their manuscripts behind them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ANTE, Chaucer, and Petrarch formed the 
poetical triumvirate of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Two out of the three, the first and second, 
had graduated in the rough school of war, and a 
hard campaign would have done the third a great 
deal of good. It would have knocked the super- 
abundant sentimentality out of him, almost as 
effectually as marriage with Laura would have 
done. Not very much is known of Chaucer's 
military career, but it is probable that his reference 
to the war services of the young squire briefly sums 
up his own : 
‘ And he hadde ben sometyme in chivachie, 


In Flandres, in Artoys, and in Picardie, 
And born him wel.’ 


At all events Chaucer’s experiences as a soldier 
were sharp and rough, for Edward III.’s French | 
campaign of 1359, in which our poet undoubtedly 
served, was no mere military promenade. There 
was not much fighting certainly, but scant rations 
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and extraordinarily bad weather entailed hardships 
more trying than actual conflict with the enemy ; 
and the subsequent favours bestowed upon Chaucer 
by his warlike sovereign afford almost proof positive 
that he had ‘born him wel.’ For, of all men, 
Kdward III. was the least likely to tolerate a 
laggard in war; and Chaucer, until he was taken 
prisoner while out on a foraging expedition, served 
under the eye of his royal commander. There are- 
other indications that he must have been a smart 
soldier. He belonged to a picked body of cavalry, 
mounted and equipped in exceptional style; while 
as regards his personal appearance we read that 
‘his size was of a just proportion, his air very 
graceful and magestick.’ During those six or seven 
years of his life after the conclusion of the above 
campaign, which are a blank to us, Chaucer was 
very likely still a soldier. In any other official 
capacity—and he was a man whose acquirements, 
training, influence, tastes, and necessities were 
certain to lead to official employment—he must 
have left some official records of his duties. At all 
events his days of military service did not end with 
the peace of Bretigny in 1360; for there is evidence 
that in 13869 he was again in the French wars. 

One result from Chaucer’s rough experiences of 
a soldier’s life was the wholesome contempt they 
engendered for the impossible heroes of romance in 
which the writers and readers of those days delighted. 
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After knowing what it was, for weeks together, to 
splash through the mud all day and perhaps sleep 
in it at night, after supping off a handful of beans, 
Chaucer could not stand the knight-errant of 
romance at any price. He amusingly illustrates 
this honest intolerance in his ‘ Rime of Sir Thopas.’ 
The Flemish knight has only just begun the narra- 
tion of his wonderful adventures, when ‘Intolerable 
stuff! ejaculates mine host of the Tabard ; and so 
ends the ‘ Rime of Sir Thopas.’ 

With Chaucer's death it seemed as if the English 
Muse went into mourning for a hundred years. In 
reality the literary spirit of the age was crushed by 
the miserable internecine strife. About the most 
interesting personage, from our point of view, 
during these justling times of civil wars was 
Anthony Woodville, Karl Rivers.* This brave and 
learned man, whose name is more generally associ- 
ated with the art of printing than with the art of 
poetry, was nevertheless a poet, and a very pains- 

* A footnote allusion will perhaps meet the claims cf 
John Hardyng, a soldier, who wrote a metrical history of 
England, and of Owen Glendower, who, as well as composing 
Welsh poems, ‘framed,’ according to Shakespeare, ‘many an 
English ditty lovely well.” And on the grounds of his 
having written a considerable amount of poetry, both in 
English and French, while a prisoner of war in England for 
twenty-five years, we might also introduce here Charles, 
Duke of Orleans, who had been taken prisoner at Agincourt, 


where, apparently lifeless from wounds, he had been found 
under a heap of dead bodies, 
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taking one too.* As a soldier he distinguished 
himself in most of the victories gained over the 
Lancastrians by Edward IV.; but his most con- 
spicuous exploit with knightly lance and sword 
was his victory in single combat, on horseback and 
on foot, over the redoubtable Bastard of Burgundy, 
who no doubt counted on easily vanquishing a 
mere reader and writer of books, and had brought 
over a magnificent retinue of lords, knights, squires, 
and heralds to see the sport. But to the swagger- 
ing illiterate Burgundian the learned and gallant 
Rivers brought home with bitter force the truth of 
Santillana’s saying that ‘knowledge neither blunts 
the point of the lance nor weakens the arm that 
wields a knightly sword.’ 

But the fifteenth century preceded the sixteenth 
as a dark stormy night before a glorious day. 
Amongst those who helped to make the dawn 
bright and promising was the famous Henry 
Howard, Karl of Surrey : 

‘The gentle Surrey loved his lyre— 
Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame ? 


His was the hero’s soul of fire, 
And his the bard’s immortal name.’} 


* A poet may surely be called ‘painstaking’ who takes 
the trouble, as Rivers did, to write a poem of over two 
hundred lines, nearly every one of which ended with e.- A 
miserable punster might refute this by saying that, on the 
contrary, Rivers evidently wrote with considerable ease. 

+ Sir Walter Scott in the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
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Though a model to succeeding generations of 
poets in deeper forms of poetry, it was mainly by 
song and sonnet that Surrey won the bard’s im- 
mortal name. In his day, a poet without a ‘ladye- 
love’ as an object of apostrophe was like Pegasus 
without his wings. She was a poetical sine qua 
non. Matrimony of course destroyed the spell. 
A ladye-love was poetry. A wife was prose. In- 
deed, in a poem she was flat blasphemy. So Surrey 
sung to his Geraldine—though he had a very nice 
wife of his own—as Dante had sung to Beatrice, 
and Petrarch to Laura, and as, amongst their 
Spanish and Portuguese brethren, Cervantes aiter- 
wards sung to Galatea, Garcilasso to Camila, and 
Camoens to Violante. So much for Surrey as a 
poet. As a soldier he was ever foremost in joust 
and tourney, and he fought with conspicuous 
gallantry in various campaigns against the Scotch 
and French. But though often showing good 
generalship and always daring, he was one of the 
most unfortunate commanders who ever formed a 
line of battle—a terrestrial Jonah who brought 
disaster and wreck to nearly every undertaking he 
embarked upon. 

Serving under Surrey in Brittany, and knighted 
by him for bravery in the field, was Sir Francis 
Bryan, who, like his accomplished commander, 
was a poet as well as a soldier. He had been a 
sailor, too, having, as the youthful captain of the 
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Murgaret Bonaventure, sailed in the fleet of Lord 
High Admiral Sir Thomas Howard ; and two years 
before the campaign in Brittany he had not been 
the least conspicuous in the jousts at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. He stood high in Henry 
VIITI.’s favour, which, from a moral point of view, is 
not saying much in-his own. His poetry, however, 
was purer than his morals, and as a sonneteer he 
is said to have sung almost as sweetly as Surrey 
himself. Towards the close of his life the poet 
again girded on the sword, and as a captain of 
light-horse fought at Musselburgh. 

Another sonneteer was a certain youthful noble- 
man, Edmund Lord Sheffield, who composed ‘ A 
Book of Sonnets in the Italian Manner, and got 
knocked on the head by a butcher in slaughter- 
house fashion : 


‘A bluddy butcher, byg and blunt, 
A vyle unwieldy knave, 
With beastly blow of boysterous byll 
At hym (O Lorde) let dryve, 
And clefte his head, and said therwyth, 
“Shalt thou be left alyve ?”’* 


It was a shocking fate to befall anyone; more 
especially a poet, more especially still a poet who 
wrote sonnets ‘in the Italian manner.’ And what 

* This is an elegant extract froma poem on the sad event, 
composed by the contemporary poet, Googe, who seems to 
have been a friend and warm admirer of the unfortunate 
young nobleman. 
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a shock—one is almost tempted to borrow the 
language of poetry and say ‘ beastly blow ’—what 
a shock to Laura’s romantic soul!—for of course 
the poet had a Laura, ‘in the Italian manner ’— 
must have been the low vulgarity of the lethal 
weapon—a butcher’s boysterous byll. Not even 
alliteration’s artful aid can cast the slightest film 
of refinement or romance over such an article. 
The sad event happened in this wise: The young 
soldier-sonneteer, with his troop of horse, was en- 
gaged in quelling an insurrection in Norfolk, and, 
while gallantly charging a body of rebels, his horse 
fell with him into a ditch, where, as he lay in help- 
less entanglement, he was slain in manner aforesaid 
by the cowardly and brutal Norwich butcher. 
Shining in the same firmament with Surrey and 
these lesser stars of chivalry and poesy was the 
accomplished and gallant George Gascoigne, who 
fought and wrote with equal ardour. How he 
combined the two pursuits is best described by 
himself on the title-page of his longest poem, 
‘Ye Fruites of Warre, written by peecemeale at 
sundrye tymes as the aucthour has vacaunt leysure 
from Seruice.’ Of this work he says in the dedi- 
cation, ‘the verse is roughe, and a good reason, 
sithence it treateth of roughe matters.’ The 
‘roughe matters’ are the Dutch wars, in which 
he served with great distinction under the Prince 
of Orange, proving himself, we are told, ‘as painful 
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a soldier in the affairs of his prince and country as 
he was a witty poet in his writing.’ His numerous 
poems were by no means always in the heroic vein, 
treating of rough matters in rough verse. On the 
contrary, we are told by a competent judge* that 
‘he much exceeded all the poets of his age in 
smoothness and harmony of versification.’ Alto- 
gether, Gascoigne’s name has come down to us 
more famous as that of a bard than of a warrior ; 
and it was probably so even in his lifetime; though 
he himself evidently considered he was a soldier first 
and a poet afterwards. He seems to lose no oppor- 
tunity of impressing on us that he takes up his pen 
only when there is no work for the sword, or, to use 
his own words, when he has ‘ vacaunt leysure from 
service. He cannot even write a short introduc- 
tion to the work of a friend—Sir Humphry Gilbert 
—without telling us it is written ‘from my lodging 
where I march amongst the Muses for lacke of mar- 
tial exploytes.’ In one of his works, ‘The Steele 
Glasse,’ there is a portrait of himself in armour, with, 
on one side of him, the implements of war in the 
shape of musket and bandolier ; on the other side, his 
ink-horn and books; while the situation is summed 
upin the motto beneath: ‘Tam Marti quam Mercurio.’ 
To ‘The Steele Glasse’ Gascoigne’s young friend 
and comrade, Walter Raleigh, then only twenty- 


* Thomas Warton, Poet Laureate and Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford. 
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four, prefixed a commendatory poem, in which the 
lines, so prophetic of his own fate, occur : 


‘For whoso reaps renown above the rest 
With heaps of hate shall surely be oppressed.’ 


On the death of George Gascoigne, which oc- 
curred almost immediately after the publication of 
‘The Steele Glasse,’ Raleigh seems to have adopted 
the motto which adorned the frontispiece of his 
friend’s last work.* And, surely, to no man could 
it have more fittingly applied. In these pages 
we have to deal with the ‘universal’ Raleigh only 
as he shone in poetry and war. In the former 
sphere he was no mere dabbler, and the sweetness of 
some of his poems justifies the title of ‘the summer 
nightingale,’ conferred upon him by no less an 
authority than Spenser. It is hard to realize that 


* ‘A Remembrance of the wel-imployed life and godly 
end of George Gaskoigne, Esquire,’ was written by another 
friend, George Whetstone, a brave fellow-campaigner in the 
Dutch wars, and who, according to Webbe, was ‘ singularly 
wel skyld in the faculty of poetrie and worthy to weare the 
lawrell wreathe.” Another worthy at about this time was 
Thomas Churchyard, a hero of, literally, a hundred fights, 
and whose pen was even busier than his sword, notwithstand- 
ing that, at a very early period of his career, while smarting 
under the refusal of a widow to marry him, he, as he tells 
us, ‘broke his lute, forswore the Muse, and would hence- 
forth seek solace only in war.’ But after a campaign or two 
he mended his lute, and again courted the Muse with un- 
diminished ardour until his fingers itched to grasp the sword 
once more. 
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this ‘summer nightingale’ could as ‘fittingly be 
compared to the fierce and war-like eagle; that 
this sweet warbler about shepherds and nymphs, 
and roseate skies and lovers’ sighs, was the man 
who, amidst the roaring of the tempest or the din 
of conflict, held the most turbulent and desperate 
spirits in thraldom to his will, and whose strong 
arm in battle by sea and land was ever to be found 
striking where the enemy was thickest and the 
attack most furious. But harder stillis it to realize 
that this man who could so shine in peace and war, 
whose genius and valour added so many various 
and brilliant rays to the lustre of the most glorious 
period in English history—this transcendent hero 
of a hundred fights, in France and in the Channel, 
in the Netherlands and on the Spanish main—was, 
on a trumped up charge of treason, beheaded, to 
please the Spaniards, whom he had vanquished in 
fair fight over and over again. Had Queen Victoria 
and her faithful Lords and Commons, by way of 
cementing the entente cordiale with France, about 
forty-five years ago, proceeded to hang the Duke 
of Wellington because he had conquered in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, we should have had 
an historic parallel to the murder of Raleigh; or, 
to come more within the range of this generation, 
we should have had another parallel, twenty years 
or so ago, had the afore-mentioned powers handed 
over Sir Garnet Wolseley to the tender mercies of 
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Mr. Marwood, the then hangman, as an amende 
honorable to King Kofiee for the rape of his 
‘gamp.’ 

In these days when atheism holds its head high, 
it is salutary to contemplate that Raleigh—one of 
_ the cleverest and bravest men who ever lived— 
was not too clever to believe in his God, or too 
brave to fear Him. 


‘From this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust.’ 


So run the two most familiar of the well-known 
lines the soldier-poet penned the night before his 
execution. 

While England, while all Europe rung with the 
fame of Raleigh, another dazzling figure appeared 
on the same stage and in much the same varied 
parts, to command no less a share of admiration 
and applause. Need it be added that this allu- 
sion is to Sidney—‘ the incomparable Sidney’ ? 


‘He was the rising sun that made our England glad; 
He was the light and life of those that any virtue had ; 
He was the Muses’ joy, he was Bellona’s shield ; 
Within the town he was a lamb, a lion in the field.’ 


The contrastful memories of ‘ Arcadia’ and of 
Zutphen no doubt inspired the line in which the 
quaint poet of the olden time dubs Sidney the 
Muses’ joy and bBellona’s shield. The same hand 
that penned the peaceful pastoral wielded the sword 
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which flashed at the head of the English cavalry on 
the bloody field of Zutphen. 

England has, perhaps, never mourned for a son 
more deeply than she mourned for Sidney when 
‘home they brought her warrior dead.’ It was the 
combination in him of gentleness and bravery, of 
poetry and practical common sense, that made him 
the nation’s darling; and we are told how, on the 
occasion of his obsequies, which were conducted 
with great pomp, the populace wept 

‘'To heare the drome and fife send forth a dolefull sound ; 


To see his colours, late advaunst, lie trayling on the 
ground.’ 


Contemporaneous with Sidney were several 
others of his countrymen who followed or strove to 
follow in his footsteps. There was his bitter enemy, 
Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, who served in 
Holland and in the fleet against the Armada, and 
was a much-admired poet. There was his loving 
friend, Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, who combined 
the ‘hero’s soul of fire’ with the bard’s immor- 
tality.* There was Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 

* Notwithstanding his martial ardour, Brooke’s sword was 
unblooded. Several times did he try to tread with Sidney the 
path of glory. Anattempt of the two friends to join Drake 
on his expedition against the Spanish West Indies was foiled 
by Queen. Elizabeth ordering the admiral to sail without 
them. Greville had also made all his preparations to ac- 


company Sidney to the Low Couniries, but Elizabeth set her 
foot down on the project with crushing effect. Again he 
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who had fought under him at Zutphen, surviving 
the perils of that sanguinary field to take part in 
numerous expeditions, and who, amidst the mis- 
fortunes which overshadowed the close of his short 
life, sought relief in the composition of those poems 
which he fitly entitled ‘ Verses in Trouble,’ while in 
happier days he had written many sonnets, some of 
them addressed to the great queen who afterwards 
condemned him to the scaffold.* 

While Essex was shining in camp and at court, 
Ben Jonson, a lowly youth, was struggling against 
adversity. A lad when Sidney's glorious and 
romantic death cast a gloom over all England, 
the spirit of the Westminster schoolboy must 
often have been fired by the tales he must have 
heard over and over again of the accomplishments 
and heroism of the nation’s idol. It is worth 
pausing here to notice the strangely ‘deep admira- 


made an effort to win glory by joining Essex’s expedition to 
the Azores, and again the metaphorical beetle-squasher of 
his royal mistress was down on it. 

* Tt was probably Essex’s taste for poetry which drew so 
many men of poetical proclivities to his standard. In the 
Trish campaign, serving under him as a gallant and able 
cavalry commander, was his friend Sir John Harrington, 
the poet ; while at the capture of Cadiz he numbered among 
his fighting subordinates John Donne, afterwards the eminent 
divine, and already then a popular poet ; Sir George Buck, 
who if not a true poet tried to be; and Richard Niccols, 
a sucking-bard and powder-monkey of about twelve years 
of age. 
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tion for the old ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’ which 
Sidney and Jonson shared in common. ‘I never 
heard the old story of Piercy and Douglas that I 
found not my heart more stirred than with a 
trumpet,’ said Sidney; while Ben Jonson used 
to say he would rather have been the author 
of ‘Chevy Chase’ than of all his own works. 
This sentiment betokened martial instincts pretty 
sure to assert themselves. Joining the English 
forces engaged against the Spaniards in the Low 
Countries, he proved himself a soldier of mettle, 
especially on one occasion, when he engaged in 
single combat and killed in sight of both armies 
a champion sent forth from the enemy’s lines. If 
the brave truly deserve the fair, then surely this 
heroic composer of the sweetest sonnet in the 
English language should not have appealed in vain 
to the fairest woman who ever crossed his vision to 
drink to him, not only with her eyes but with her 
whole heart as well. Jonson never ceased to be a 
soldier in spirit. So sensitive was he of the army’s 
fair fame that he thought it necessary to write and 
speak an address ‘To true Soldiers,’ apologising for 
having introduced into his play ‘The Poetaster’ a 
military character, Captain Tuccar, who was any- 
thing but a credit to the cloth: 
‘T swear by your true friend, my Muse, I love 
Your great profession, which I once did prove, 


And did not shame it with my actions then, 
No more than I dare now do with my pen.’ 
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And years afterwards, when another war with Spain 
seems imminent, the old daring spirit flashes forth 
again, and he writes to a friend: 

‘But if for honour we must draw the sword 

And force back that which will not be restor’d, 


I have a body yet that spirit draws 
To live or fall a carcase in the cause.’ * 


Among Jonson’s fellow-campaigners in the Low 
Countries was that gallant officer, Gervase Mark- 
ham, one of the most extraordinarily prolific prose 
writers in the English language, and whose range 
of versatility as a poet embraced such widely diverse 
efforts as a poem on a courtesan and another on 
a subject the holiest of the holy. 

Also fighting in the Netherlands was a daring 
young soldier who was destined to throw an un- 
usual lustre on the name of John Smith, and to 
weave around it a web of the most thrilling romance. 
There have been many John Smiths, but this is 
John Smith the Great, the chief founder of the 
oldest and proudest state of the American Constitu- 
tion, who after life’s fitful fever rests underneath a 
slab in the heart of grimy London. To Americans 

* Jonson’s friendship for Michael Drayton, the Poet 
Laureate, was probably cemented by a kind of martial free- 
masonry ; for the author of the celebrated ‘ Polyolbion’ had 
held a commission in the army as a young man, while his 
graphic description of the defeat of the Spanish Armada has 


produced in some inquiring minds the reasonable belief that 
he wrote with the authority of an eye-witness and actor. 
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visiting this country, more especially those hailing 
from Virginia, there are few places of deeper interest 
than St. Sepulchre’s Church, and thither through 
the crowded streets of the City they will repair with 
almost the feelings of pilgrims visiting a holy shrine, 
to gaze upon the spot where the great Virginian 
hero’s remains are interred. Besides campaigning 
in the Netherlands, Captain John Smith, before 
proceeding westward to the scene of his greatest 
achievements, fought for Hungary against the Turks: 
by whom he was wounded and: taken prisoner. It 
was his fate to be captured by a more cruel foe than 
even the Turk of the Middle Ages, and there would 
there and then have been an end of John Smith 
had it not been for that lovely and loving Poca- 
hontas, the Indian chieftain’s daughter, who, when 
the captive Smith was about to be executed at her 
fierce father’s bidding, saved his life by interposing 
her body between him and the executioner. Here 
was a strong enough dose of romance to have 
thrown the prosiest mortal into a poetic glow for 
the rest of his life. Whether this stirring episode 
in John Smith’s life was or was not the first inspir- 
ing cause of his verse, we at all events know that 
in that form this man of action and energy, this 
daring soldier and practical settler, was fond of 
giving expression to his thoughts. In this line he 
seems to have had some imitators amongst his 
rough followers. One of them, signing himself 
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‘Your true friend and soldier, Ed. Robinson,’ 
thus addresses Smith, whom he calls ‘my worthy 
captaine, the author’ : 


‘ Thou that to pass the world’s foure parts dost deeme 
No more than ’twere to goe to bed or drinke.,’ 


This last line might be taken as suggestive of a 
little weakness for the bottle on the part of the 
worthy captaine and author, but fortunately another 
poetical comrade, Thomas Carlton, who subscribes 
himself ‘your true friend, sometimes your soldier,’ 
supplies us with ample rebutting testimony : 


‘I never knew a Warryer yet but thee 
From wine, tobacco, debts, dice, oaths so free.’ 


With which glowing panegyric of Captain Smith 
we take leave of the great Transatlantic hero. 
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CHAPTER YV. 


i was not only England’s sons who wielded both 

sword and pen in various parts of the world 
during the sixteenth century. Spain was even 
more prolific in the production of such doubly- 
armed heroes; and colla spada e colla pluma had 
now become quite a by-phrase in that country. 
It was to poetry the Spanish warrior-writer usually 
turned his pen. Boscan amongst his friends was 
not better known by his doughty deeds than by his 
soft lyrics. Garcilasso de la Vega brought a short 
but brilliant military career to a glorious close— 
the foremost man in the breach, dying at the head 
of Spain’s fierce soldiers as he had lived her fore- 
most pastoral poet. His daring before the enemy 
precluded the possibility of a long career. It was © 
nearly cut short at the very outset in his first 
engagement, when as a youth of seventeen he was 
all but mortally wounded. In the expedition 
against Tunis he received two serious wounds in a 
desperate affair under the walls of the city, and to 
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a certainty would have lost his life had he not 
been rescued by a party under the gallant leader- 
ship of the Emperor Charles V. himself. The life 
of Garcilasso was doubly dear to Charles, for the 
accomplished and warlike monarch appreciated a 
true poet as highly as he valued a brave soldier.* 
Barely had Garcilasso recovered from these wounds 
when we again find him leading the forlorn hope 
against a fort near Frejus, and heroically meeting 
his death in the sight of the Emperor and the 
whole army. And the companion in glory into 
whose arms he fell mortally wounded was also a 
poet—Urrea, the translator of Ariosto. His own 
short life Garcilasso has himself summed up in 
one line: 








‘ Tomando ora la espada, ora la pluma ’— 
‘Seizing now the sword and now the pen.’ 


And when he seized the pen the sword was cast 
behind him, and grim-visaged war gave place to 
the gentlest of all the Muses. And, strange to say, 
Garcilasso’s sweet pastorals were as popular with 
the unlettered rank and file of the Spanish armies 
as the fierce war-songs handed down to them by 
oral tradition.+ 


* Charles even essayed the gentle art himself, and, in 
conjunction with the soldier-poet, Fernando de Acuna, he 
produced a Spanish poetic version of the French ‘Le 
Chevalier Déliberé.’ 

+ The warrior’s apparently incongruous love of the 
pastoral often arrests our attention in these pages. In the 
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Amongst Garcilasso’s other brethren in war who 
followed his gentle pastoral lead in poetry were 
Fernando de Acuna and Gultiere de Cetina, both 
of whom fought in Italy, Flanders, and Africa. 
But the most illustrious of the great poet’s com- 
rades was Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, who was by 
his side in that moment of extreme peril under the 
walls of Tunis, and who survived to fight against 
the Moors and other enemies in many a tough 
tussle. Great as was his military renown, he ac- 
quired no less fame in various branches of litera- 
ture, including poetry. 

In the retinue of noble Spaniards who accom- 
panied Philip II. to England on the occasion of his 
marriage with Mary was the youthful Alonso de 
Ercilla, who was soon to acquire lasting fame as the 
author of one of the best heroic poems in the 
Spanish language. It was in the midst of the 
marriage festivities at the English Court that the 


following lines the heroic Garcilasso breathes what, para- 
doxical as it may sound, would seem to be the true martial 
spirit of poetry: 
‘For thee the silence of the shady wood 

I loved ; for thee the secret mountain-top 

Which dwells apart, glad in its solitude ; 

For thee I loved the verdant grass, the wind 

That breathes so fresh and cool, the lily pale, 

The blushing rose, and all the fragrant treasures 

Of the opening spring.’ 

Ticknor’s translation. 
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news arrived of a serious outbreak in the recently 
conquered country of Chili, and Ercilla at once 
volunteered his services. On arrival at the scene 
he accompanied a force despatched to subjugate 
the province of Arauco which, according to Ercilla 
himself, ‘ produced the most warlike people in the 
Indies, and was therefore called “the unconquered 
state,’’ while a later Spanish writer says, ‘Its soil 
is nourished with the bones of Spaniards. Alex- 
ander conquered the Hast with fewer soldiers than 
Arauco cost Spain.’ As may be imagined, the con- 
test was prolonged and sanguinary. LErcilla took 
part in seven desperate pitched battles, besides 
countless skirmishes; and between whiles he was 
foremost in the dangerous service of hunting down 
some desperate Spanish adventurers who had 
turned bushrangers, and whose tracks were dyed 
with Spanish as well as with Indian blood. Such 
was the man who wrote the celebrated poem ‘La 
Araucana, the subject being, as the title implies, the 
expedition in which he served so spiritedly. The 
greater portion was written amidst the dangers and 
turmoils of a campaign against a numerous and 
treacherous foe, and often with no better materials 
on which to jot down his glowing thoughts than 
scraps of waste-paper, or even odd bits of leather. 
The day’s hardships and fighting were poetically 
chronicled at night, if haply no nocturnal attack or 
alarm disturbed his labours ; and the great credit 
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is due to him that while describing events in the 
true spirit of poetry, he takes no poetical liberties 
with such prosaic matters as places and figures; 
he is always geographically and statistically correct. 

The tales that reached the mother-country from 
these shores, whose distance lent them such en- 
chantment, seemed almost beyond the dreams of 
romance ; and of all natures which they were most 
likely to attract were those combining the soldier’s 
love of adventure with the poet’s readily-kindled 
imagination, And there were plenty such natures 
in Spain. In short, the nation’s head was turned 
and the nation’s mind inflamed with the exploits of 
its sons in these remote regions. Especially was 
this the case as regards the adventures and con- 
quests of that celebrated Spaniard, Hernando Cortés. 
Of all the picturesque heroes of history, or even 
of romance, few have equalled Cortés and his con- 
quest of Mexico, Naturally the achievement elicited 
much poetry, and it seems only fit and proper that 
the hero should himself have been, as we learn 
from his faithful chronicler he was, ‘something of 
a poet. Amongst the poets who sang of the 
adventures of Cortés and the other Spanish con- 
querors in the New World were many men of the 
sword who had themselves been actors in the glow- 
ing scenes they described. Gabriel Lasso de la 
Vega, a young cavalier, wrote a poem entitled ‘The 
Valiant Cortés.’ Gaspar de Villagra, who served 
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through the conquest of Mexico as a captain of 
infantry, wrote a poetical history of it. Juan de 
Castellanos and Martin del Barco Centenara both 
wrote enormously long poems on their fighting 
experiences in South America, Castellanos’ pro- 
duction extending to nearly ninety thousand lines ; 
that is to say, more than five times the length of 
‘Don Juan.’ But the Far West by no means mono- 
polized the attention of these warrior-bards. Fran- 
cesco de Borgia was a distinguished soldier whose 
_ poems were much admired for their graceful tender- 
ness. Diego Ximenez de Ayllon fought under the 
Duke of Alva and wrote a poem on the Cid. Hippo- 
lito Sanz, a knight of the order of St. John of 
Malta, bore a brave part in the successful defence 
of the island against the Turks, and celebrated 
the valour of his comrades in a historical poem, 
entitled ‘La Maltea.’ Guillen de Castro, the 
eminent Valencian poet, was a captain of cavalry. 
Vincente Espinel survived long and hard fighting 
in Flanders and Italy to become a popular poet. 
Andres Rey de Artrieda and Luys de Carillo were 
both of them sweet sonneteers and brave soldiers, 
whose careers of glory and song were early cut short 
by death. 

But all these men—eminent as some were—sink 
into insignificance compared with Cervantes— 
Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra, to give him his full 
appellation. It is, of course, as the creator of ‘Don 
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Quixote’ that this gallant Spaniard has surmounted 
the highest pinnacle of literary fame. But he was 
also a poet, and wrote poetry even as a schoolboy. 
A fearless adventurous spirit soon lured the boy 
from his books to the ranks of a regiment. The 
corps in which he elected to serve—and no doubt 
he chose it for its glorious reputation—was the 
Tercio de Flandes, one of the most famous regi- 
ments in the Spanish service, always to the fore 
wherever fighting was going on, whether by land 
or by sea. Young Cervantes’ ardour for the fray 
was soon gratified, as it was likely to be in the 
Fighting Third. With his first year’s service he 
was in the great naval battle off Lepanto, when 
Don John of Austria, commanding the Holy League, 
gained so complete a victory over the Turks. 
Though on the sick-list with fever at the time, 
Cervantes insisted on doing his duty as a fighting 
man on deck. Nelson could have expected 
nothing more from an English seaman. The 
galley in which the young soldier-poet served was 
one of those which bore the brunt of the action, 
and his desperate valour is evidenced in the three 
wounds he received, one of which deprived him of 
his left hand and of the use of his left arm for the 
rest of his life. On leaving the hospital at Messina, 
where, with the rest of the wounded in the battle, 
he had been conveyed, he at once, maimed for life 
as he was, went to the front again. 
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The following year we find him fighting at Tunis, 
once more under Don John of Austria, and with 
his old regiment, the Tercio de Flandes. When 
the campaign was over the Tercio de Flandes went 
into garrison in Sicily, and afterwards in Italy. 
But the piping times of peace were not to Cer- 
vantes’ taste, and he now decided on leaving the 
army. Accordingly he obtained his discharge from 
Don John, who showed his high appreciation of 
the young soldier’s services by giving him a warm 
letter of recommendation to the King of Spain. 

Success in life now seemed assured, and the poet- 
laureate’s crown appeared already within the grasp 
of the maimed young soldier. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, on his way to almost certain Court preferment 
and prosperity, the ship in which he sailed was 
captured by Algerine corsairs, and he was carried 
‘to Algiers. What was looked upon as the instru- 
ment of his future greatness became the main cause 
of his misfortunes. Don John’s letter of recom- 
mendation found upon him at once stamped him 
in the eyes of his captors as a personage of con- 
siderable importance, and they fixed his ransom at 
a sum utterly beyond the means of his family and 
friends to pay. In vain Cervantes protested that 
he was only a poor private soldier. They laughed 
at him. Great commanders like Don John of 
Austria did not write to kings about poor private 
soldiers; and they answered him with whatever was 

5 
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the Algerine equivalent for ‘ Go and tell that to the 
marines.’ They were accustomed to hear their 
prisoners sing small when the question of their 
ransom was being discussed, and they were not 
going to be taken in ‘by such a very old dodge. 
The thought naturally arises that Don John of 
Austria, or the king himself—as Edward III. did in 
the case of Chaucer—might have supplemented 
the efforts of Cervantes’ relations and friends to 
raise the money; but they did not do so, and the 
captive lingered on in what to almost any other 
man would have been hopeless despair. But the 
same spirit which drew his fever-stricken body from 
a sick cot to the bullet-swept deck at Lepanto, and 
impelled him, a cripple in the hospital at Messina, 
to brave fresh dangers at the front, now rose 
superior to the misery of chains, starvation, and 
torture. 

At last, after five years’ captivity, gold accom- 
plished what all Cervantes’ bravery and determi- 
nation could not effect, and he was set free. Once 
more he stood on his native soil; and surely he 
might now have sought that repose he had so 
fully earned. But that is not the sort of man he 
was. His beloved regiment, the famous old Tercio 
de Flandes, as usual to the fore where fighting was 
expected, was just marching to join the expedition 
into Portugal ; and Cervantes at once hastened to 
the side of his old comrades, ardent as ever to 
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share in their hardships and glory. It was while 
on this campaign in Portugal that he conceived a 
taste for the pastoral. Indeed, all through danger 
and misfortune he had never ceased to be a poet, 
and with a self-complacency quite foreign to his 
character he termed himself ‘Regocijo de las 
Musas ’—the Muses’ Joy. ‘To the last he loved re- 
calling with his pen the glorious days passed 
with the colours of the famous Fighting Third; 
and forty years after he had fought and bled, he 
declared he would gladly receive his wounds over 
again for the honour of bearing arms in his 
country’s cause. 

His last work, written just before his death, 
contains a graceful and rich compliment to men 
of letters: ‘None make better soldiers,’ he says, 
‘than those who are transplanted from the region 
of letters to the field of war.’* These words, 
coming from a man like Cervantes, who had not 
only had ample opportunity of drawing the con- 
clusion, but was also himself a brilliant example of 
their truth, should be enough in themselves to 
completely and for ever upset the Horatian-founded 
theory that a poet’s courage does not, like his 
genius, mount with occasion. 

_ As great a genius as Cervantes, but very inferior 
to him in character, was Lope de Vega. Like the 


* “No hay majores soldados que los que se transplantan 
de la tierra de los studios en los campos de la guerra.’ 
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immortal author of ‘Don Quixote,’ Lope early trod 
the paths of literature and glory. At school he 
showed an extraordinary aptitude for poetical com- 
position, and at fifteen years of age he was a soldier 
fighting against the Portuguese. In a few years 
disappointment in love sent him soldiering a second 
time. The jilt and the coquette are, after all, the 
best recruiting-sergeants. ‘ Finding,’ as he tells us 
in one of his short poems, ‘ that the lady of his love 
would not smile upon him, he took his musket on 
his shoulder, joined the Armada, then fitting out, 
and sailed on board the galleon Saint John for the 
English coast, where he used as wads and blew to 
the winds the odes he had composed in honour of 
the cruel fair one, Filis by name: 


‘'Volando en tacos del canon volento, 
Los papelos de Filis por el viento.’ 


But while on this expedition there were other 
poems composed by Lope which did not end in 
smoke or in being scattered to the winds. In the 
midst of the duties and distractions of the perilous 
service, which lasted four months, Lope actually 
commanded sufficient time and calmness of mind to 
compose the greater part—six or seven thousand 
lines—of one of his best poems, ‘Hermosura de 
Angelica. To use his own words, ‘he wrote it 
under the rigging of the galleon Saint John and 
the banners of the Catholic king.” These same 
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banners of the Catholic king being frequently 
hauled down and replaced by those of a heretic 
queen, the ‘Hermosura de Angelica’ is animated 
by a spirit of national and religious rancour. All 
the more galling was the sense of defeat in its 
contrast with the wild enthusiasm, the bombastic 
certainty of victory, the terrible threats which had 
characterized the Spanish preparations, to all of 
which a historical parallel can nowhere be so fit- 
tingly found as in the insensate cry ‘A Berlin! 
nearly three hundred years afterwards. The belief of 
almost every woman in Spain was that her husband, 
or lover, or brother in the expedition was with his 
own single arm going to kill Sir Francis Drake— 
the especial béte noire of the Spanish nation— 
capture Queen Elizabeth, and bring back as house- 
hold slaves for his relatives and friends such of the 
miserable Lutherans as were not too degraded for 
the purpose.* 

The impotent conclusion to all these big words 

* This is amusingly illustrated in a popular Spanish song 
of that day, keginning : 


‘Mi hermano, Bartolo, 
Se va 4 Inglaterra 
A matar al Draque 
Y a prender la reyna,’ etc. 


‘My brother Bartolo 
To England he has gone 
To kill the Drake 
And take the queen,’ etc. 
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and mighty preparations inflicted a wound on Lope’s 
national pride and religious feelings which never 
ceased to rankle. His heart was further embittered, 
no doubt, by the loss of his brother, a lieutenant of 
the Saint John, who was shot in action and died in 
his arms. He was now ever ready to assail with 
his pen the country against which his sword had 
been ineffectual. His ‘Corona Tragica,’ a poem on 
the fate of Mary, Queen of Scots, was written, not 
for the purpose of sympathizing with the un- 
fortunate princess, but of abusing Queen Elizabeth, 
who is likened to Jezebel, Athaliah, the Scarlet 
Woman of Babylon, and various other females of ill 
fame. In his venom he ever accused Drake of 
cowardice—Drake, who by his valour had made his 
very name so terrible to the Spaniards that even the 
brave Don Pedro de Valdez, who would have fought 
his ship against almost any odds, surrendered with 
a crew of four hundred and fifty when he learned 
that the officer in command of the English ship, 
smaller than his own, who called upon him to 
strike his flag, was the terrible Drake himself! Of 
all the hated English, Drake was the most hated, 
as well as feared. Under the name of ‘La 
Dragontea,’ Lope devotes an entire poem to his 
vilification, the ‘Dragon’ being, of course, our 
famous admiral, who in the same poem is also 
stigmatized as ‘that Protestant Scotch pirate.’ 
Here Lope was terribly beside the mark. For, being 
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a Devonshire man, Drake was about as far from 
being born in Scotland as an Englishman well could 
be. No doubt Lope thought that the farther from 
Spain the greater the barbarian, and therefore out- 
raged fact in one particular by making Drake a 
Scotchman, as he had outraged it in another par- 
ticular by making him a coward. 

Lope de Vega was probably the most rapid versi- 
fier who ever took up a pen, and his facility of 
composition under the most adverse circumstances 
was marvellous. It is hard to imagine a place more 
unpropitious to poetical inspiration than a small 
ship crowded with sailors and soldiers. Yet Lope 
in the four months’ arduous service on board the 
Saint John must have written on an average at 
least sixty lines a day of his ‘ Hermosura Angelica,’ 
and as there must have been many days when, 
what between storms and alarms and fighting and 
manceuvring, not a moment could have been spared 
from his duties, he must often have written several 
hundred lines in the twenty-four hours. There is 
a nautical superstition that the sailor possesses a 
tutelary deity in the shape of ‘a bright little cherub 
aloft’; but surely in the rigging of the galleon 
Saint John, under which Lope tells us he composed 
his poem, the cherub must have ceded place to the 
epic Muse. The rapidity of his labours ashore was 
of course still greater. It has been calculated that 
he must have written altogether more than twenty- 
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one million three hundred thousand verses.* 
Lope’s knack of throwing off his thoughts at this 
prodigious rate may have been, very probably was, 
if not acquired, at all events very much developed, 
on board the galleon Swint John. <A writer whose 
brain is teeming with ideas may be, often is, quite 
as slow a performer on paper as he who laboriously 
produces them one by one. Embarrassed by the 
wealth of his invention, he loses time in picking 
and choosing. But on board the Saint John there 
was no time for picking and choosing. At any 
moment the watch might be called to shorten sail, 
or the drum might beat to quarters, or a hundred 
other distractions incidental to life on board a man- 
of-war on active service might arise, and, to para- 
phrase Macbeth, the very firstlings of Lope’s mind 
were perforce the firstlings of his pen. 

To turn again from Lope’s pen to his sword, he 
is said by some historians to have served as a 
soldier for fifteen years, in addition to the time 
passed in Portugal and with the Armada. But 
though highly probable, this does not appear to be 
absolutely certain. His race was evidently a 
soldierly one. As well as a brother, he lost a son 
in the service of his country. Lope the younger 
followed, as far as his short career went, in the 
paternal footsteps. At fourteen years of age he 


* T hasten to shelter myself under the wgis of Bouterwek, 
my authority on this point. 
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was a poet of sufficient reputation to be allowed to 
appear as one of the fraternity at a full gathering 
of bards; and immediately after, in spite of his 
father’s entreaties, he volunteered as a soldier to 
serve on board ship under the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz. Within a year he was lost at sea, but not 
until the boy-poet had proved his courage in hard 
fight against the Dutch and the Turks. 

On the death of Lope de Vega, he was succeeded 
at the Court of Philip IV. as writer of plays for the 
royal theatres by his young friend Calderon. Not- 
withstanding the disparity of their ages— for 
Calderon was nearly forty years the younger— 
there were many bonds of union between the two. 
Their instincts were alike military and poetical ; 
they were both born in the same town; and the 
estates of both families, in earlier and more pros- 
perous times, had been situated in the same dis- 
trict. 

In the warmth of Lope de Vega’s encourage- 
ment, Pedro Calderon’s budding genius rapidly un- 
folded itself, and while still a youth he gained a 
prize in a great poetical contest at Madrid. For 
the next ten years he seems to have forsaken his 
lyre for the sword, as during that period little or 
nothing is heard of him as a poet, while without 
doubt he was in the Milanese expedition, and also 
in some campaigns of the long and disastrous war 
then being waged in Flanders. This long desertion 
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of the Muse could not have been for want of en- 
couragement, as never did youthful poet receive 
more. In all likelihood he flew to arms simply in 
obedience to the dictates of that heroic thirst for 
military glory which in Spain at that time seemed 
to be the invariable concomitant of poetical genius. 
That he did not altogether lose touch of letters is 
evident from his being appointed Court dramatist 
almost immediately after his return from the wars. 
Scarcely, however, had he been installed in his 
office when an insurrection burst forth in Catalonia, 
and Calderon craved permission to go to the front. 
The king at first refused, but afterwards relented 
on the condition that the poet should write one 
more drama first; and in hot haste, his hand 
itching to grasp the sword all the time it held the 
pen, Calderon composed ‘ Love and Jealousy.’ He 
then joined the army in Catalonia, fought to the 
victorious end of the campaign, and on his return 
to Court was received with much honour by the 
king and the courtiers. There is much to admire 
in Calderon, his genius, his bravery, his sweetness 
of disposition, his extraordinary personal beauty. 
But there remains yet another most admirable trait 
—his magnanimity with the pen. He is generous 
even to the hated infidel Moor; he is generous 
even to the still more hated heretic Protestant; 
and this can be said of the man who was brought 
up in his infancy by the Jesuits, whose budding 
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genius was first trained by the bigoted and bitter 
Lope de Vega, and who came of a family which by 
its devotion to the national religion had won from 
royal favour what to a Spaniard was indeed a proud 
motto— Por la fé morire.’ 

Two other poets on whose works Lope de Vega 
deigned to lavish the warmest praise were Chris- 
toval de Virues and Francesco de Figueroa. Virues, 
or ‘ EH] Capitan Virues,’ as he was always called, the 
punctilious bestowal upon him of his military title 
seeming to imply a general sense of his fitness to 
bear it, was a brave soldier who had shared with 
Cervantes in the glory and dangers of Lepanto, 
and a dramatic and lyric poet whose plays almost 
rivalled Lope’s in number and popularity. Figueroa 
as a soldier passed the greater part of his life fight- 
ing in Italy and Flanders; as a poet, he was of 
such excellence as to be termed by Lope de Vega 
‘the Divine Figueroa.’ Of his divinity posterity 
has not had the opportunities of forming an opinion 
which were vouchsafed to his contemporary Lope, 
the eccentricity of genius having prompted the 
divine poet on his deathbed to order all his poems 
to be burned.* With a passing allusion to Count 
Bernardino de Rebolledo, a voluminous poet, who 
fought in the Thirty Years War,’ and also against 
the Moors, we turn our backs on Spain for the 


* Another Figueroa—Christoval Suarez—might be added 
to the list. 
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present and pass the frontiers into the neighbour- 
ing country of Portugal. 

So poetical a race were the sons of Fair Lusitania 
from the highest to the lowest, in practice as well 
as in ideas, that their celebrated historian, Manuel 
de Faria y Souza, himself a Portuguese, and of 
course a poet, described his country as a land in 
which every mountain was a Parnassus, and every 
fountain a Hippocrene. And, be it remembered, 
this was said of Portugal at a time when her sons 
were no stay-at-home dreamers, but the most enter- 
prising and successful discoverers and colonists in 
the world; thus proving themselves to be eminently 
practical as well as eminently poetical—qualities not 
generally considered homogeneous. Nor were they 
hardly less distinguished in arms, as proved by the 
fact that their independence was won and maintained, 
with the most powerful, warlike, ambitious, and un- 
scrupulous nation in the world on their frontiers. 

It was when Portugal was at the height of her 
greatness, raised thereto by the achievements of 
Vasco de Gama, the greatest of her discoverers, 
and of Alfonso d’ Albuquerque, one of the greatest 
of her warriors and administrators, that she also 
produced her greatest poet, Luis de Camoens. A 
most unfortunate and persecuted man throughout 
the whole of his career, he yet most fully achieved 
the highest point of his ambition, which was to be 
to Portugal what Homer had been to Greece—the 
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national heroic bard. Side by side with the am- 
bition to be a great poet there ever burned in his 
heart an ardent longing to be a great hero as 
well. Few careers present more vicissitudes than 
his as he strove to win the double crown. In early 
manhood he served as a soldier on board the 
Portuguese fleet in its operations against the Moors 
along the African coast, and in a naval battle off 
Ceuta he gained a reputation for bravery at the 
expense of an eye, lost from the effects of a gun- 
shot wound. On his return home the poor maimed 
soldier found himself met with rebufis where he had 
expected honour—one of those ‘ broken tools that 
tyrants cast away. In love he fared no better. 
Alas! a man who has but one eye is terribly handi- 
capped in the game of courtship.* A_ single- 
barrelled ceilliad is so very ineffective, even if it 
does not miss fire altogether. Disgusted with what 
he regarded as cruel ingratitude, the great Portu- 
guese poet left the mother country for her distant 
colonies, to be a wanderer for years, joining any 
military expedition which might offer him a chance 
of winning a little more of that glory which, not- 
withstanding he had so bitterly learned its worth- 
lessness, he still thirsted for as eagerly as ever. 

* In the game of war the deficiency does not seem to 
matter, judging by the prowess of such one-eyed heroes as 
Philip of Macedon, Antigonus, Curtius, Hannibal, Sertorius, 


Horatio Cocles, Ziska, and Camoens himself. We might add 
our own Nelson, 
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But the farther he went the worse he fared, until 
at last, in the remote Spice Islands, his condition 
became so deplorable that to save himself from 
starvation he accepted the post of public adminis- 
trator to the effects of deceased persons. Alas! 
for the hero and the poet! Could any occupation 
be less heroic? Could any occupation be more 
prosaic? Administrator to the effects of deceased 
persons—a creature composed of about equal parts 
of the undertaker’s man and the attorney’s clerk, 
with a dash of the ghoul thrown in! He himself 
now feels he has sunk so far beneath his lofty 
aims that all hope is gone, and he bitterly laments 
that now no longer can he bear in one hand the 
sword, in the other the pen: 

‘N’huma mio livros, n’outra ferro e ago, 

N’huma mio sempre a espada, n’outra a pena,’ 

When we remember what were Camoens’ most 
cherished aspirations we can realize the amount of 
bitter misery packed into those two lines. There 
is the wail of a broken heart in them. 

After undergoing further vicissitudes, including 
shipwreck, in which he only just saved his life by 
swimming, and all but lost his precious ‘Lusiad,’ he 
eventually returned to Portugal in a state of abject 
poverty. All the treasure he brought from that 
land whence his countrymen generally returned 
laden with gold and silver and precious stones was 
his manuscript of the ‘ Lusiad,’ blurred and almost 
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illegible from salt water. Notwithstanding his 
wrongs, Camoens was a devoted patriot from first 
to last, and his celebrated poem is from beginning 
to end a glorification of his country, a work into 
which he threw all his heart, his soul, and his 
genius. In its pages the proudest triumph of the 
Portuguese arms, the victory of Aljubarotta, is also 
the subject of his pen’s proudest achievement. No 
one could describe a battle better than Camoens, 
who had seen one with a poet’s eye and braved 
one with a soldier’s stout heart; and no battle 
would Camoens be likely to describe so well as that 
which stood at the head of his country’s roll of 
glory. So great, indeed, and so tender was the love 
he bore his country, that his end was hastened by 
' the news of the disaster which had befallen her 
arms in Africa on the field of Alcazar Seguier. 
Fighting in this terrible reverse, the crowning 
sorrow of Camoens’ sorrowful life, was a brother 
poet and soldier, Diego Bernades, who, after making 
a gallant stand, was taken prisoner by the victorious 
Moors. In his dreary captivity he wrote numerous 
elegies, mainly addressed to the shades of those 
comrades who had fallen fighting by his side on 
the disastrous field. The defeat at Alcazar was 
one of the most serious reverses ever sustained by 
the Portuguese arms, amongst the numerous slain 
being the Portuguese king himself, and it can be 
imagined how, with the wounded pride of a soldier, 
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and the delicate sensibility of a poet, the captive 
must, in his solitude, have brooded and fretted 
over the calamity which had tarnished his country’s 
honour and robbed him of tried friends, until his 
overcharged soul poured itself forth, and found 
relief in elegy and spiritual song. His victors 
could imprison the soldier, but they could not im- 
prison the poet. 

A few years before King Sebastian’s defeat and 
death at Alcazar, a more fortunate campaign against 
the same enemy had been prosecuted under the 
command of Jeronymo Cortereal, an accomplished 
soldier, who also fought with distinction against 
the infidels in Asia. A talented and industrious 
poet, his chief work was a long epic on the battle 
of Lepanto, and the events leading up to it. As 
the events commemorated redound most to the 
honour and glory of Spain, the poem is related in 
Spanish verse ; while another poem by Cortereal on 
a gallant exploit of the Portuguese in India, in 
which he probably took part, is written in the 
poet’s own language. Another classic in the poetical 
literature of the two languages was Francesco 
Manuel de Melo, a Portuguese gentleman of the 
seventeenth century, whose published works, written 
in Spanish and Portuguese, prose and poetry, exceed 
one hundred volumes. These great results were 
not the fruits of a long and secluded life, devoted 
to literary labour. On the contrary, his life fell far 


not 
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short of the allotted span, and was one of extra- 
ordinary activity and adventure. In the first place, 
he was a soldier who served under two flags, first 
under the banner of Castile, and then, when the 
country of his birth was in danger from the country 
of his adoption, under the standards of the House 
of Braganza. In Flanders and in Catalonia he 
fought as bravely under the Spanish flag for the 
honour of Spain, as he afterwards fought against it 
for the independence of his own country. Patriotism, 
however, does not seem to have been the highroad 
to fortune in Portugal in those days. Like the 
patriotic Camoens, Francesco de Melo languished for 
years in undeserved imprisonment, and afterwards 
endured a long and distant banishment. Through 
all his adventures and trials he was, also like 
Camoens, constant to the Muses. 

Fighting in the same sacred cause with Melo, 
that of their country’s independence, was Vascon- 
cello, a brave commander of considerable importance 
in the Portuguese army, who wrote in the purest 
Castilian an epic poem on the history of the 
Peninsula. But the most popular poem of that 
epoch, not only in Portugal, but also in Spain, was 
the ‘Diana Enamorada,’ by a youthful Portuguese 
soldier, Giorgio de Montemayor.* The popularity 

* Another accomplished son of Portugal was Juan Franco- 


Barreto, poet, historian, and soldier, who fought bravely 


against the Dutch in Brazil. 
6 
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of this pastoral extended, through the medium of 
translations, to Italy, Germany, and England. In 
the last country Sir Philip Sidney was one of its 
most ardent admirers, and was himself a translator 
of some of the short poems in the work; while in 
Italy an accomplished Sardinian soldier, Antonio 
Lo Frasso, produced in Spanish a work on the 
model of Montemayor’s ‘ Diana.’ Strange as it may 
at first sight appear, the pastoral seems to possess 
a singular charm for warrior-bards. Surrey de- 
lighted in it; so did Raleigh, whose Muse was as 
much at home with shepherds and shepherdesses 
~ as with more stirring actors on the world’s stage. 
Sidney loved to ‘set forth the earth in its rich 
tapestry of pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, and sweet- 
smelling flowers.’ Gascoigne revelled in the theme 
of war, but he could also bind ‘a hundreth sundrie 
flowres in one small posie.’ Garcilasso’s Muse was 
happiest amidst ‘the fragrant treasures of the open- 
ing spring. Then, too, we have the ‘Seranilla’ of 
Santillana, the ‘ Galatea’ of Cervantes, the ‘ Arcadia’ 
of Lope de Vega, and the ‘ Diana’ of Montemayor. 
The reason of this predilection is not far to seek. 
It lies in the charm of contrast. When we are at 
one extreme, it is natural to long for, and dwell 
fondly on, the other. The man scorched under a 
tropical sun thinks with longing of frosts and snows. 
The mighty king sometimes sighs to be the poorest 
subject, while the poorest subject thinks it would 
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be paradise to wear a crown and ride in a gilded 
chariot. So it is that the soldier whose heart is 
sickened with the sights and sounds of war rushes 
in the spirit for relief to the most peaceful scenes 
his thoughts can conjure. The chimes of the 
village church bells take the place of the cannon’s 
roar, the prattle of children’s voices gently steals on 
the ear instead of the hoarse shouts of combat or 
the wild screams of agony, and the serried field of 
battle changes to fields of waving corn, where 


‘Wounds are never found, 
Save what the ploughshare gives the ground.’ 


It is a mistaken notion that great warriors delight 
in carnage. There is keen excitement no doubt in 
the game of war; there is a delirious delight—‘a 
wild joy,’ as Dante found it—in the hour of conflict ; 
but when the battle’s fought and won, there are 
few brave soldiers who in their calmer moments do 
not loathe the misery around them as heartily, if 
not as demonstratively, as a frail and gentle woman 
would. Brave men do not revel in bloodshed as 
Bertrand de Born did; and even he, the reader may 
remember, had moments when it pleased him well 
to see the budding flowers, and hear the song of 
birds in the sweet time of spring. 





























CHAPTER VI. 


NE of the great events of the times we have 
just been dealing with was the battle of 
Pavia, where those two mighty monarchs, King 
Francis I. of France and the Emperor Charles V. 
of Spain and Germany, met in deadly conflict. It 
was a pity these two exalted rivals, instead of 
leading thousands of their subjects to the shambles 
of the battlefield, did not meet and settle their dif- 
ferences in single combat, as Francis at one time 
suggested they should do. Or they might have 
had it out in ink instead of in blood. For they 
were both given to inkshed, Francis, however, being 
by far the better hand at it. Indeed, he won for 
himself a recognised place amongst the French poets 
of his day. He was especially happy in light poetry, 
and for many of his chansons and rondeauax he 
himself composed the music. Naturally, in the 
camp of such a leader as Francis, who, though one 
of the most warlike kings of France, had won the 
sobriquet of ‘Father of Letters,’ there were many 
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warriors of like literary tastes. Foremost amongst 
these stood Clement Marot, one of the most cele- 
brated of the early French poets. A soldier and a 
poet from his early youth, he had dedicated his first 
poem to Francis, and it was stubbornly fighting by 
the side of his royal leader and literary patron that 
he was wounded and taken prisoner at Pavia. To 
this circumstance he thus alludes in a_ poetical 
‘epistle to his lady-love: 


‘La fut percé tout outre rudement 
Le bras de cil qui t’ayme loyaument ; 
Non pas le bras dont il ha de coustume 
De manier ou la lance ou la plume.’ 


‘ There was roughly pierced through 
The arm of him so true to you ; 
But not the arm so skilful when 
It wieldeth either lance or pen.’ 


A curiously interesting contemporary of Clement 
Marot was that wonderful woman, Louise Labé, a 
sort of Sappho and Joan of Arc rolled into one.* 
The military service of Louise Labé, or ‘La Belle 
Cordiére’ as she was sometimes called, was no 
transient gleam of heroism, like that of the Maid of 
Saragossa, called forth in a passing hour of supreme 
national danger. This fair composer of passionate 
sonnets and sweet elegies was a regular professional 
soldier, serving as Captain Loys, taking her share 


* Our second heroine of Sword and Song; the first, the 
reader may remember, was Telesilla. 
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in the routine duty of camp or quarter, as well as | 
in the dangers and hardships of the field. On all 
occasions, but especially at the siege of Perpignan, 
she seems to have behaved with conspicuous 
gallantry. She was also an ardent devotee of the 
chase. But notwithstanding this, she was by no 
means altogether unsexed. She was not more pro- 
ficient in war and in sport than she was in such 
feminine accomplishments as embroidery and music. 
Moreover, this extraordinary woman was fairly well 
versed in Spanish, Latin, and Greek. Of her per- 
sonal attractions a contemporary French writer thus 
rapturously speaks: ‘ Ni trop, ni trop peu d’embon- 
point; une taille aisée, fine, et noble; la peau d’une 
blancheur éclatante ; des levres vermeiles, des joues _ 
colorées ; les yeux et le front grands, de belle dents, 
un rire amoureux; les bras et le buste d’une forme 
enchanteresse ; de longs cheveux blonds; les sourcils 
et les paupieres noirs. Byron’s description of 
Gulbeyaz or Dudt pales before this picture. To 
be sure, the fair hair with the black eyebrows, to say 
nothing of the amorous smile, would not constitute 
what is now regarded as good style, but in those 
days when, except perhaps in Venice, the art of 
bleaching the hair was not practised, these points no 
doubt considerably enhanced the general effect of 
her beauty. Altogether, with her voluptuous figure, 
her dazzling complexion, her vermilion lips, her fine 
eyes and her amorous smile, she must have played 
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sad havoc with the too susceptible hearts of her 
brother officers. Indeed, the presence in camp of 
such a beguiling female must have been somewhat 
‘subversive of good order and military discipline.’ 
Instead of attending to their military duties, many 
of the hot-blooded young officers, not to mention 
the old ones, whose heads were no doubt quite as 
easily turned by a pretty face, must often have 
been quarrelling over this fair bone of contention, 
or engaged in the no less lover-like occupation of 
composing woful ballads to the fair Louise’s black 
eyebrows. Among the latter class was a certain 
youthful warrior, who every day took up his post 
outside Louise’s tent and sung her praises in verses 
of his own composition. At length, conquered by 
his untiring devotion, or else in the spirit of a 
present-day Londoner who gives an organ-grinder 
what he wants in order to stop his noise, she re- 
nounced her military life and retired with him to 
Lyons. But here the blissful and undisturbed 
monopoly of Louise’s society was too much for the 
love-sick youth. So he died, and she, by no means 
imprudently, married, not the barber, but what 
was nearly as unromantic a bridegroom, a certain 
well-to-do rope-merchant, whence her sobriquet, 
‘La Belle Cordiére.’ The imprudence was on his 
side. Matrimony with this burning Sappho who 
had loved and sung was indeed a risky bid for 
happiness; but the worthy rope-merchant may 
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have been nerved for the experiment by the con- 
sciousness that if driven to go and hang himself, as 
many a man before him had done through being 
damned in a fair wife, he would never be at a loss 
for the necessary material. 

Passing on to the struggle between Henri Quatre 
and the Holy League, the commanding historical 
figure of the celebrated Maximilian de Bethune; | 
Due de Sully, stands out conspicuous from the 
throng. In his younger days there was no more 
dashing soldier to be found in the hard-fighting army 
of Henry of Navarre than Maximilian de Bethune. 
But it was on the glorious field of Ivry that he 
surpassed himself. As he sped from point to point 
wherever the fight was thickest he had two horses 
killed under him, a lance thrust through his leg, a 
sword-cut on the hand, another on the head, a 
bullet in the hip and another in the thigh. In 
short, the Leaguers literally ‘smote him hip and 
thigh.’ But wounds could not keep him long from 
the front, and before they were healed he rejoined 
the army under the walls of Paris to renew his 
glorious career, in which he finally achieved the 
marshal’s bdton. A striking proof of this brave 
soldier’s literary versatility lies in the fact that the 
same hand which laboriously penned one of the 
most ponderous histories in the French language 
was also capable of tossing off, light as air, a poetical 
farewell to the pleasures of Court life. No man 
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enjoyed more opportunities than Sully of observ- 
ing Henry IV.’s soldierly qualities in the ‘field, 
and one of his poems was devoted to establishing a 
parallel between his royal master and Julius Cesar. 
Among the many influences which drew Sully so 
closely and devotedly, both with pen and with 
sword, to the great French Monarch, not the least, 
we may be sure, were those literary tastes which 
made the warlike king not only a stanch friend to 
literature, but also a graceful poet himself. 

Another participator in the Wars of the League 
was Francois de Malherbe, who has been called the 
‘father of French lyric poetry.’ He seems to have 
acquired sufficient military repute to have been 
entrusted with the conduct of the siege of Mar- 
tignes. But following the drum could hardly have 
been a congenial occupation to him. As Benedick 
hinted of Claudio, there was too much of the 
‘orthographer’ about him for a soldier. The self- 
imposed mission of his life being to guard the 
purity of the French language, his ears must have 
been perpetually wounded with the solecisms of the 
camp; while to his comrades he must have been an 
unmitigated nuisance. He was one of those 
singularly unpleasant people who never allow to 
pass unnoticed the slightest slip of grammar or the 
use of a word not bearing the imprimatur of the 
highest philological authority. Even in his dying 
moments he corrected his nurse, whose tongue had 
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tripped over a long-tailed word or some such lingual 
stumbling-block ; and when expostulated with by 
his father confessor he told the priest to mind his 
own business. ‘Je defendrai la pureté du langage 
jusqu’A mon dernier soupir,’ said he; and he did ; 
for these were the words which struggled with the 
death-rattle in his throat for the last sound. 

For the sake of contrast, if for nothing else, it is 
rather a pleasant relief to turn from so highly cul- 
tured and sensitive a purist to another poet of the 
same period, between whose Muse and Malherbe’s 
there was about as much similarity as there is 
between a brazen, bronzed, red-trousered vivandiéere 
and a Girton girl, esthetically clad and sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought. This laureate of the 
drum was Marc de Papillon, Seigneur de Lasphrise, 
to whom, as he tells us himself, the camp was his 
college, the sword his library, while the blast of 
the trumpet, the roar of the cannon, the shrill notes 
of the fifes, and the rattle of the drums were his 
sources of poetic inspiration.* These figures of 
speech were hardly overdrawn. Joining the army 
at the age of twelve, his life had been passed almost 

* “Te collége est un camp, l’estude un corps de garde 
Ou sans les livres, j’ai des livres composés 
Pour montrer la grandeur de ma muse soldarde. 
Aux champs de Mars je fay, je chante mes amours, 
Trompettes et canons, les phifres, les tambours— 


Ce sont les instruments de ma muse hardie ; 
Mon espée est mon livre.’ 
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continuously for twenty-one years stanchly fight- 
ing as a Royalist and no less stanchly invoking his 
hardy Muse. His blood and thunder courtship of 
her was evidently a thing to be proud of, and he 
complacently contrasts it with—but let him blow 
his own French horn : 


‘Tous ont toujours escrit aux forests solitaires, 
Aux beaux vallons secrets, aux murmures des eaux ; 
Et moi, bon capitaine, au front des adversaires, 
Au dur retrenchement, prés des sanglans assauts,’ 


In this way sonnets, elegies and songs came 
pouring forth, until at last wounds and hardships 
rendered him incapable of further military service, 
and he was forced to woo the Muse under more 
peaceful conditions. 





CHAPTER VII. 


E once more find ourselves on English 

ground, and at a time when, sad to reflect, 
it was saturated with English blood. For now 
Englishmen, instead of achieving renown against 
the foreign foe, were, under the name of Royalist 
and Roundhead, flying at each other’s throats with 
the fiercest animosity. Among those who drew 
their swords for the king were James Shirley, poet 
and dramatist ; Sir William Davenant, poet laureate, 
and Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, whose 
services at the siege of Gloucester won him his 
knighthood; Sir Robert Stapleton, the poet, who 
fought at Edgehill; Sir William Killigrew, dramatist 
and poet, who throughout the war commanded a 
troop of horse specially charged with the safety of 
the king’s person; and Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
epigrammatic poet and miscellaneous writer, who 
was taken prisoner at Worcester. Several other 
gallant and accomplished cavaliers deserve more than 
mere passing notice. One of the most attractive, 
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perhaps, was young Lucius Cary, second Viscount 
Falkland. After some youthful military service in 
the Low Countries he returned home on the con- 
clusion of peace to devote himself to deep study, 
occasionally lightened by poetical composition. 
But the youthful sage and poet was still a soldier 
at heart, and on the outbreak of hostilities with the 
Scotch he at once joined the expedition against 
them as a simple volunteer, much to the horror of 
Cowley, who wrote : 

‘He is too good for war, and ought to be 

As far from danger as from fear he’s free.’ 

Far from danger, however, was by no means 
Falkland’s own idea of where he ought to be in war, 
and though there was not much opportunity of 
distinction in the Scottish expedition, he afterwards, 
against the Roundheads at Edgehill, Gloucester, and 
Newbury, exposed himself fearlessly. In the last- 
mentioned fight he gloriously met a soldier’s death 
at the head of the charging squadrons. So died, 
mere food for powder, at the early age of thirty- 
three, an intellectual giant whose knowledge was 
--a light to even the most learned. Seldom has 
_ villainous saltpetre fared on so dainty a morsel. 

Serving with Falkland in the Scottish expedition 
was William Cavendish, Earl (afterwards Duke) of 
Newcastle, who, as befitted his reputation of being 
one of the best horsemen as well as one of the best 
authorities on horses of the day, commanded a crack 
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body of cavalry, known as ‘ The Prince’s Troop.’ 
Speedily rising in the king’s service to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces north of the Trent, he 
achieved some gallant successes, culminating in the 
undying renown of inflicting on Fairfax, at Brad- 
ford, about the only defeat that redoubtable com- 
mander ever sustained. Besides being a first-rate 
cavalry leader, he was an enthusiast in music and 
poetry ; but, says an old writer, ‘he was a better 
horseman than musician, and a better musician ~ 
than poet. Notwithstanding this probably true 
estimate of his abilities, Newcastle himself was 
under the impression that if there was one thing 
in which he specially excelled it was poetry, and in 
that form he scribbled voluminously. He was a 
remarkable man in many ways. And if he was 
remarkable as the victor of the all but invincible 
Fairfax, he was still more remarkable as the fond 
literary husband of a fond literary wife. Inveterate 
scribbler as he was, his wife outscribbled him. She 
would always have the last dip at the inkpot, just 
as any other woman will always have the last word. 
And, what is more, their scribblings were conducted 
largely on the mutual admiration principle. It is 
seldom indeed that the pen is a bond of union 
between man and wife. 

If not a more remarkable man, at all events one 
whose name is more famous to the ears of posterity 
was the Marquis of Montrose, whose military exer- 
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tions in Scotland, as Captain-General of the king’s 
forces there, quite equalled those of Newcastle in 
England. His romantic career, alternating between 
victory and imprisonment, and ending on the 
gallows, is matter of common knowledge; but 
general readers, in all probability, will know little 
or nothing of him asa poet. The little they may 
know, will be, perhaps, that on hearing of the 
execution of Charles I. he wrote certain lines with 
the point of his sword, bearing on their minds the 
impress of the peculiar way in which the words 
were written, rather than of the words themselves: 
‘T'll sing thy obsequies with trumpet sounds, 
And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds,’ 
So ran the concluding lines; but the epitaph was 
never written. His first attempt to do so utterly 
failed, and speedily led him to an even more igno- 
minious death than that which he had sworn to 
avenge. Ofcourse Montrose could not be called 
even a fairly good minor poet. Yet may he be said 
to have been a poet tothecore. For assuredly the 
spirit of poetry lies deep in the heart of a man who, 
through it, gives vent to his last thoughts and hopes 
on earth : 
‘Scatter my ashes, throw them in the air. 
Lord! since Thou know’st where all these atoms are, 


I’m hopeful once Thou 'lt recollect my dust, 
And confident Thou’lt raise me with the just.’* 


* The concluding four of eight lines written by him the 
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In one of his songs, written in happier times, and 
addressed to a sweetheart, are these significant lines: 
‘But if thou wilt be constant then, 

And faithful of thy word, 
T’ll make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my sword.’ 

But a more important task than that of glorify- 
ing ladies was sometimes imposed upon Montrose’s 
pen, and some of his more serious efforts were 
written in Latin, both prose and verse. With his 
sword he has made himself famous. 

Taken prisoner with Montrose, and with him 
condemned to be hanged, was a young captain in 
his army, John Spotiswood, with whom, on the 
march or in the mountain bivouac, he had beguiled 
many an hour in cultured talk; for though young 
and active, Spotiswood was singularly learned, and 
he was also a poet. As Montrose was on his way 
to the gallows, Spotiswood, who was to be immedi- 
ately afterwards hurled into eternity by the same 
means, was allowed ‘to give him his last adews in 
verse, which he did after such a manner that he 
drew tears out of the Marques’ eyes, who leaned 
upon him and kissed him, his hands being all that 
time tyed with cords.’* 


night before his execution. The resemblance of the final 
couplet to Raleigh’s lines, written under similar circumstances, 
may strike the reader. 

* Hay’s ‘Memoirs,’ in which several of Spotiswood’s 
poems are to be found. | 
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Has the spirit of poetry ever hovered over a 
stranger, a sadder scene—the two soldiers standing 
together on the brink of eternity, the younger 
giving his old commander ‘his last adews in 
verse’ ? 

Of all the followers of the gallant and ill-fated 
Montrose, none surpassed in daring the youthful 
Lord Gordon, eldest son of the second Marquis of 
Huntly. His reckless bravery, his genial camar- 
aderie, his wit, made him the idol of his soldiers, 
But his rashness precluded all possibility of a long 
career. On the eve of the battle of Alford, hé pro- 
mised his men that he would drag the enemy’s 
general from the midst of his army, and present him 
to them. In attempted fulfilment of his promise 
the brave, but foolhardy, young dare-all, after 
heroically hewing his way through the ranks of 
the foe, was shot dead while pulling General Baillie, 
the commander of the opposing force, from his 
charger. This young Hotspur of the Highlands, 
though his deeds might have made even mad 
Northumbrian Harry wonder, did not share that 
brave madcap’s contempt for the gentle art of 
poesy. He was not only a lover of rhymes, but a 
rhymer himself. His poetical bent seems to have 
been in the same direction as that of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, who, as Guilhelm the Troubadour tells us, 
‘could skilfully make stanzas on the eyes of fair 
ladies’; and there are still to be read in print a 

7 
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few lines by Gordon on ‘ Black Eyes.’ There are 
also extant some verses of his on his famous com- 
mander Montrose. To be candid, his poetry is 
uninspired by genius; but that such a man ever 
even tried to write poetry at all is in itself 
remarkable. 

Holding a higher commission from the Muses, 
and a gallant Royalist officer to boot, was Gordon’s 
countryman, George Lauder, the author of ‘The 
Scottish Souldier,’ a poetic appeal of considerable 
length to the loyalty and patriotism of his brother 
Scots. Its martial character is indicated by the 
two lines with which it commences and ends: 

‘Arme, arme, to armes, the Trumpets sound each where 

And Drummes doe beate in every martiall eare.’ 

This incitement was followed by another, ‘ The 
Souldier’s Wishe,’ addressed ‘to his fellow soul- 
diers,’ whom he adjures to put away every thought 
but the one dominant determination to conquer or 
to die. Especially does he enjoin each one to cast 
off the fetters of love, and no longer be 


‘A slave to a peevish foeminine commander.’ 
As for himself, he says : 


‘ The trumpet sounds more sweetlie in mine eare 
Than any Ladye’s lute that I can heare, 
And I doe thinke no daunce doth so become 
As to keepe marching measure with the Drumme, 


But though noisily martial, Lauder’s muse could — 
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sing sweetly enough sometimes, without a drum and 
trumpet accompaniment ; and, like so many warrior 
poets already mentioned in these pages, he was 
really happiest in peaceful pastoral. 

He seems to have enjoyed a high reputation as a 
soldier and as a poet, and his epitaph, written by 
a Mr. Alexander Wedderburne, runs: 


‘Wilt thou now know Who lyes within this tombe ? 
The sonne of Mars, the fruit of Muse’s wombe, 
Mars stares, and eke the Sisters Nine doe weepe 
That they their LaupDER could noe longer keepe.’ 


To return to the Royalists on this side of the 
Border, we find in Sir John Suckling one who 
achieved greater fame as a poet than glory as a 
soldier, though up to a certain point in his career 
he had seemed in a fair way of winning no small 
amount of the latter. Before he was twenty-one he 
had fought with distinction under the victorious 
banners of Gustavus Adolphus, taking part in three 
pitched battles and five sieges, to say nothing of 
innumerable skirmishes. 

The great Swedish warrior-king must have com- 
manded the poetical young English soldier's ad- 
‘miring devotion in more ways than one; for to the 
military genius of Gustavus Adolphus Nature had 
added the gift of song, and it was to the animating 
strains of his own beautiful hymn, 


‘Despair not, O thou handful small !’ 
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that his brave Swedes marched to the field of 
Lutzen, where they gained a glorious victory and 
lost a glorious king. 

Though in his campaigns under Gustavus 
Adolphus Suckling had proved himself a good 
soldier, who had well stood the test of battle, he 
was as a Soldier overweeningly fond of the pomp 
and panoply of parade. On the outbreak of the 
Civil War he raised, in the Royalist cause, a troop of 
horse one hundred strong at the enormous cost to 
himself of £12,000, being at the rate per mounted 
man of £120, a much larger sum in those days 
than now. The splendour of this troop may be 
imagined when we consider that a Life Guardsman, 
as he sits in all his magnificence on sentry at the 
Horse Guards, the admired of all passers-by, does 
not represent from the tip of his plume to the nails 
in his horse’s shoes anything like as much as one 
hundred pounds in money. Riding in this gorgeous 
troop was Shakerley Marmion, ‘a goodly and proper 
gentleman,’ as Anthony & Wood calls him, who, 
after having been a gentleman-commoner at Oxford, 
and a private soldier ‘trayling a pyke’ through 
three campaigns in the Low Countries, was now a 
poet and dramatic author of considerable repute. 
Marmion’s career with Suckling’s troop was short. 
On the march up to Scotland he fell sick and died 
at York, leaving behind him many poems in manu- 
script. It would have been well for the reputation 
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of his friend and commander had he too died on 
the march to the front. For, sad to relate, the 
gaudy warriors, notwithstanding all their brave 
show, did not bear the strain of war, and on the 
first collision with the enemy behaved after the 
manner of the children of Ephraim, who, though 
‘armed and carrying bows, turned back in the day 
of battle.’ Deserted by his men, Suckling was 
forced, or considered himself forced, to flee with 
them. It was an error in judgment not altogether 
incompatible with bravery, but still a damning 
error. He should in this case have applied to War 
the rough-and-ready maxim he laid down regarding 


Love :* 
‘If of themselves they will not fight, 


Notbing can make ’em— 
The Devil take ’em !’ 

After hurling which anathema at the retreating 
forms of his men, he should have hurled himself 
against the advancing foe to death or glory. Better 
a thousand times to have done this than to die of 
a broken heart through not having done it. He 
should have acted on the principle of the Ashantee 
warrior, who sings : 

‘If I go forward—I die. 


If I go back—TI die. 
Better go forward and die.’ 


* “Tf of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her— 
The Devil take her !’ 
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The circumstance so cut Suckling to the quick 
as to have hastened his death at the early age of 
thirty-two. The immediate cause of his decease is, 
as is well known, generally attributed to a wound 
caused by a penknife purposely inserted in his boot 
by a rascally valet, who, after robbing him, had 
adopted this means of precluding pursuit. But 
the penknife did not pierce as deeply as the shafts 
of ridicule hurled at him from all sides on the 
subject of his pusillanimous popinjays. Not only 
the Roundheads, but even his own brethren in 
arms, were mercilessly merry at his expense. The 
unkindest cut of all was delivered by Sir John 
Mennis. Ht tu, Brute! the crestfallen young Cavalier 
might well have exclaimed. For this Sir John 
Mennis was one whose pen had often been engaged 
in joint composition with Suckling’s, but who now 
turned it to the cruel purpose of writing a ‘ scoffing 
ballad’ on his friend’s miserable fiasco : 


‘No errant knight ever went to fight 
With half so gay a bravado ; 
Had you seen but his look, you’d have sworn 
on a book, 
He’d have conquered a whole armado.’ 


To this same ‘scoffing’ pen we owe the famous 
lines, ‘familiar in our mouths as _ household 
words’: 


‘He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ; 
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But he that is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again.’* 
Notwithstanding his ungenerous treatment of a 
friend, Sir John Mennis was a fine fellow. He was 
a species of ‘horse marine,’ with a spice of the 
poet thrown in. At one time captain of a troop of 
horse fighting against the Scots; at another time 
captain of his Majesty’s ship Rainbow, sailing the 
seas against his Majesty’s foes; and between whiles 
devoting himself to the composition of poetry in 
the same keen spirit with which he led a cavalry 
charge or boarded an enemy’s sloop. Gradually, 
however, he seems to have relinquished the land 
entirely for the sea service, and he became eventu- 
ally Vice-Admiral. On the revolt of the fleet 
against Charles [., Sir John, to his undying honour, 
remained, amidst almost universal disaffection, true 
to his colours. Though a poet, he was thoroughly 


* Butler, in his ‘ Hudibras,’ subsequently packs this more 
concisely into two lines : 


‘Those that fly may fight again 
Which he can never do that’s slain.’ 


But this has by no means superseded Mennis’ version, There 
is yet another version by a French poet, Paul Scarron, who 
died three years before the first portion of Butler’s ‘ Hudi- 
bras ’ was published : 


‘Qui fuit, peut revenir aussi ; 
Qui menort il n’en est pas ainsi.’ 


Demosthenes, however, was before all of them with the 
same sentiment, which he consistently put into practice at 
the battle of Cheronea, 
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practical. He could build a ship as well as he 
could command one; while ‘for excellence yieldeth 
not to anyes’ was the verdict on his poetry by a 
contemporary poet.* He seems to have been very 
fond of what his biographer, Anthony a Wood, calls 
‘mock poems’ and ‘scoffing ballads’; for besides 
gibbeting poor Sir John Suckling, he bantered his 
friend and fellow-campaigner Sir William Davenant 
on his heroic poem ‘ Gondibert.’ 

Another quaint poet addicted to mock poems 
and scoffing ballads was John Taylor, ‘the King’s 
Majesty’s Water Poet,’ as he styles himself. He is 
generally regarded as a Thames waterman by trade, 
and as such we should not hail him here. But in 
reality there was much more of the old ‘salt’ than 
of the fresh-water wherryman about him. An old 
man-o’-war’s-man who had served in the fleet under 
Essex at the attack on Cadiz, and who had per- 
formed no less than sixteen voyages, fighting the 
Spaniards whenever the opportunity presented it- 
self, he for ever after comported himself in a rollick- 
ing Jack-ashore style which communicated itself to 
his pen. The very titles of his poems—‘the home- 
spun medley of his motley brains,’ as he calls them 
—conspicuously indicate this. He may not have 


* Richard Flecknoe—none the worse judge, perhaps, for 
being so harshly judged by others. 

+ ‘Kicksey-Wicksey ; or, a Lerry-cum-Twang’; ‘A Very 
Merry, Wherry, Ferry Voyage from London to York’; ‘ The 
old Lerry with a new Kicksey and new cum twang with the 
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been the maddest wag that ever grasped a marline- 
spike and loved a Poll in every port, but he 
certainly was the wildest joker that ever handled a 
pen and woo’d the Muses. In turning author, the 
old sailor seems to have retained the independent 
spirit as well as the gaiety of a fearless son of the 
ocean. The page on which a struggling writer in 
those days generally expended the greatest care, 
and pinned his fondest hopes, was that on which 
the dedication of the work was inscribed to some 
great man. No matter to what height he soared 
in subsequent pages, he generally commenced by 
grovelling on this one. But Taylor bluntly dedi- 
cated his first production ‘To neither Monarch nor 
Miser, Keaser nor Caitiff, Palatine nor Plebeian, but 
to Great Mounseer Multitude, alias All or Every- 
one. With all his quips and quiddities the old 
sailor had his weather-eye well open. In the 
matter of advertising his own works he was as 
enterprising as if he lived in the present day 
and sold soap or pills. His modus operandi was 
to perform some extraordinary feat or mad prank 
for a wager, such as rowing from London Bridge 
to Queenborough in a paper boat supported by 
eight bladders, and with two stockfish tied to two 
canes for oars—or, as he put it, 


old Winsye,’ are among the whimsicalities to be found on 
his title pages. 
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‘ With a rotten weake broun paper boate 
To Quinborough from London I did floate ’— 


and then under a whimsical title to write an 
account of it, generally in verse. | 

This eccentric waterman and ex-man-o’-war’s- 
man must have plied his pen as diligently as his 
oar. <A complete list of his poems would occupy 
about as much space as this chapter, representing 
an extraordinary amount of literary labour, even 
after taking into consideration that however highly 
seasoned with Attic salt may have been his writings, 
the soul of wit itself was conspicuously absent from 
his title-pages. His jollity the jolly old tar pre- 
served to the last. Neither age nor grave circum- 
stances could sober him. The Great Rebellion found 
him, at the age of sixty-two, a stanch Royalist at 
heart, still true to his colours as befitted ‘the 
King’s Majesty’s Water Poet’; but the incorrigible 
old joker treated the great historical tragedy as a 
farce ; chaffed the Puritan leaders as if they had 
been a lot of old bumboat-women, and fired paper 
pellets at them. 

Turning to the Parliamentary army, we find 
serving in it—for a short time only—the famous 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who had previously 
fought in the Low Countries, where his gallantry 
was celebrated in verse by Ben Jonson and Dr, 
Donne. He had also, previously to taking up arms 
for the Parliament, served in an expedition to 
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Scotland, and while in quarters at Alnwick wrote 
a poem called ‘The Idea.’ With his philosophical 
and sacred writings, by which he is best known, we 
have nothing to do. 

Another sacred writer in the Parliamentary army 
was George Wither, the poet, who, as a captain of 
horse, had also previously served against the Scots. 
Entrusted by the Roundheads with the defence of 
Farnham Castle, he was speedily forced to sur- 
render. Falling into the hands of the Royalists, 
he was nearly expiating his disloyalty on the 
gallows; but his life was saved by Sir John 
Denham, a brother of the pen, if not of the sword, 
with the intercession, ‘ Please, your Majesty, don’t 
hang George Wither, so that it mayn’t be said I’m 
the worst poet alive’ The author of ‘ Cooper’s 
Hill’ did himself, as well as his brother poet, an 
injustice. But a man does not mind a joke against 
himself when it’s his own; and Wither was not 
likely to take offence under the circumstances ; for 
no doubt the facetious appeal succeeded where a 
serious one would have failed. No man, not even 
a poet, not even a sacred poet, would think a joke 
ill-timed, or in bad taste, if it untied the rope round 
his neck ; and assuredly on this occasion Denham 
did not vex the poet’s mind with his shallow wit. 
Any man—except, perhaps, one like our French 
friend of a few pages back, Francois de Malherbe, 
would think even the vilest pun a capital pun if it 
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saved him from capital punishment. Even the 
most typically typical Scotchman would, under 
these conditions, have no difficulty whatever in at 
once detecting the exact point where the laugh 
came in. Wither’s military reputation has been 
called in question for too easily surrendering 
Farnham Castle; but he can hardly have com- 
mitted himself very seriously in this respect, as 
Cromwell, who was the last man to condone 
cowardice or incompetency in one of his officers, 
subsequently appointed him general of the forces, 
horse and foot, in Surrey. 

Ascending the scale of military rank in the 
Parlamentary army, we may claim its greatest 
commander, Lord Fairfax — 


‘ Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings,’ 


as Milton sung of him; ‘Fiery young Tom,’ 
as he was dubbed in his early soldiering days in 
Holland ; ‘Old Black Tom,’ as in later years the 
grim Puritan veterans, whom he so often led -to 
victory, lovingly called him. Well might they 
almost worship such a leader. The glory he won 
before them could never fade in their eyes. Little 
likely were they to forget his gallantry at Marston 
Moor, at Helmsley Castle, at Colchester, least of all 
at, Naseby, where nothing could break the ranks 
of that splendid Blue Regiment of the king’s, 
which had defied every effort of the Parliamentary 
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cavalry until Black Tom headed the charge him- 
self, and with his own hand cut down the ensign 
and captured the colours. Neither were they 
likely to forget the very different sight at Selby, 
where he carried his little daughter Moll through 
the fight, and so well guarded her that she sur- 
vived that dreadful day, and lived to become the 
wife of the celebrated Duke of Buckingham, author 
of the ‘ Rehearsal.’ It is to this son-in-law we owe 
the panegyric on Fairfax : 


‘He never knew what envy was or hate ; 
His soul was filled with worth and honesty, 
And with another thing besides, quite out of date, 
Call’d modesty.’ 


So far, Fairfax from his friends’ standpoint. The 
other side, of course, took a very different view. 
‘The rebels’ new brutish general,’ King Charles 
called him in a letter to his Queen—very naturally 
so under the circumstances—and no doubt the 
royal adherents were still less complimentary. 
But fortunately for the harmony of these pages, it 
is now time to view Fairfax in the neutral tint of a 
literary aspect. Literature was the favourite pur- 
suit of this great soldier, and he brought to its 
exercise extraordinary industry and a cultivated 
intellect. He wrote out of sheer love for writing, 
and without any view to publication. In this 
sincere devotion to letters he poured forth, besides 
miscellaneous prose works, religious hymns, trans- 
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lations from Petrarch, epigrams, and verses on 
current matters too numerous to mention. He 
was also a sentimental poet, and many a tender 
sonnet was penned by the death-dealing hand that 
cleaved a way through the sturdy ranks of the 
King’s Blue Regiment at Naseby, and cut down 
the standard-bearer. 

Fighting at Marston Moor, and badly wounded 
there, was Sir William Mure, the Scottish poet, who, 
at fifty years of age, had left the quiet studious life 
he loved so well to take up arms in the Parlia- 
mentary cause. His life so far had been from the 
age of seventeen one long day-dream of poetry; 
but waking up when the trumpet sound of war's 
alarm echoed through the land, he soon showed 
that his long unswerving devotion to the Muses 
had not unfitted him for the soldier’s rough trade. 
His military qualities were rapidly developed in 
some sharp work before Marston Moor, and quickly 
recovering from his wound received on that field, 
the poet led his regiment at the storming of New- 
castle. 

A feeble follower in Mure’s poetical track, though 
he quite as fearlessly trod the path of glory, was a 
certain Major Lindsay, who, dying from wounds 
while the war was still fiercely raging, left a legacy 
to his ‘noble Friends and Countrymen, the Scottish 
Commanders in the Parliament Service.’ A simple- 
minded, gentle soul. ‘Deliver not this letter till 
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I be in my grave,’ was written on the document 
found in his trunk after his death, ‘and then I 
pray you conveene these gentlemen together and 
deliver it unto them as my last Will: and herewith 
present my Love to them All.’ Poor fellow ! he had 
nothing to leave them but good advice, couched 
in indifferent poetry. The modest conscious- 
ness of this last drawback prompts the opening 
lines : 
‘Mars never met upon Pernassus hill 
At Rendevouse ; nor did hee dip his quill 
In Helicon, thence to extract that art 
Which poets need, his offspring to impart. 
Expect not then expressions from my pen 


To please the Criticke, nor those curious men 
Who love to carp.’ 


He also apologetically refers to his having no gold 
nor treasure to leave them, but only his advice, 
founded on 


‘Experience fetched from a farr, 
Bought with my life and blood in forraine war.’ 


To the honour of the testator’s noble friends and 
countrymen, the Scottish commanders in the Par- 
liament service, there seem to have been, notwith- 
standing the large number of legatees, no disputes 
whatever over the will. Each noble Scot was ready 
to hand over his share to anyone. 

Among those who from sheer force of circum- 
stances, and not from weakness of purpose, changed 
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sides in the great contest between the Crown and 
Parliament, was Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, who, 
in Ireland, fought for Charles I. as bravely as, after 
that monarch’s death, he fought for Cromwell. 
Then again we find him a monarchist—one of the 
chief instruments of the Restoration. But Orrery 
was no Vicar of Bray. In all these changes he 
acted wisely, honestly, and patriotically. Alto- 
gether he seems to have been a rare combination 
of great and good qualities. ‘Great poet, great 
statesman, great soldier, great everything which 
merits the name of great and good,’ is the high, 
perhaps extravagant, praise bestowed upon him by 
a contemporary writer.* 





As a poet, he composed voluminously in many 
styles—religious, historical, sentimental. With his 
statesmanship we have nothing to do. To his 
greatness as a soldier we have the additional 
testimony of Walpole, that ‘his bravery was dis- 
tinguished, his stratagems remarkable.’ Here is an 
instance of the latter. Being anxious to obtain 
the speedy surrender of the Castle of Carigdroghid, 
held by astrong garrison of insurgents, he presented 
himself before its walls with a body of horse; 
knowing that to such a force, destitute of artillery, 
no fortress would capitulate on the first summons, 
he had previously caused some large trees to be 
cut down, and pointing to the trunks of these, 

* John Aubrey. 
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being dragged a great distance off by his baggage- 
horses, he hoodwinked the besieged into thinking 
them a siege train of the heaviest description. 
Recognising the futility of resistance against such 
formidable artillery, the garrison at once surren- 
dered to Orrery and his dummy guns. But his 
aptitude for stratagem by no means cramped his 
spirit in open attack when necessary. If he won 
fortresses by hoodwinking the enemy, he could also 
gain victories in hand-to-hand fight against heavy 
odds. 

To pass from his sword to his pen, the same 
fertility of invention he brought to bear on his 
‘remarkable stratagems’ was useful to him in the 
contrivance of plots and situations for his comedies 
and tragedies. 

Only one more Parliamentarian occurs to us— 
the poetical Captain William Mercer, who served 
under Essex, and who, ‘from his lodging at the 
Three Pigeons in King Street, Westminster,’ after- 
wards dedicated his long poem, ‘ Anglixe Speculum,’ 
to his old commander and ‘noble patron, Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, lord-generall.’ 

We now take leave of Cavalier and Roundhead. 
The very mention of these names together is to let 
slip the dogs of war again, and set them off in full 
ery through the imagination. Time’s misty curtain 
rises on the old scene of strife. Old Black Tom on 
his charger sits grimly, the presiding genius of the 

8 
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fight; and on the mind’s ear, amidst shouts and 
groans and clash of arms, there rings clear as a 
clarion Newcastle’s order to charge; while, above 
the thunder of the horses’ hoofs and the cheers 
from the smart ranks of the Cavaliers as they 
sweep on, young Falkland in the van, there rises 
the nasal drawl of Captain Abinadab Throw-down- 
the- mighty -from -their-seats, as he exhorts his 
Puritan pikemen to stand fast and be of good 
cheer, for the Lord of Hosts is on their side. And 
lo !—in thought—a Royalist blade rings merrily on 
Abinadab’s close - cropped pate, the wish being 
father to the thought, not on account of his 
political opinions, with which we have no concern 
here, but because of his hypocritical cant, which 
should be an abomination in the eyes of all men. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


LUCKLESS son of Mars and the Muses now 
claims our admiration and pity—Richard 
Lovelace. Well born, amiable, handsome,* accom- 
plished, and brave, he seemed destined, if ever man 
was, to win success in love and war. Yet he was 
miserably unfortunate in both. Wounds and im- 
prisonment were his guerdon as a soldier; to be 
cruelly jilted his fate asa lover. Nearly everyone 
knows the lines he penned to the faithless one on 
the eve of his departure for the wars, when, in her 
selfish love, she strove to turn him from the path 
of duty and keep him in soft dalliance by her side: 

‘I could not love thee, deare, so much 

Loved I not honour more.’ 

It is sad to remember how utterly unworthy of this 
lofty sentiment was its object; for when the young 
soldier-poet returned wounded from the siege of 
Dunkirk, it was to find himself one more of the 
countless victims to woman’s fickleness. Whether 


* ‘He was accounted the most amiable and beautiful 
person that ever eye beheld”—W. Haz .irv. 
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Fortune smiled or frowned on him, in court or camp, 
even in the hot heyday of careless youth, he was 
ever ready to turn to his pen for pleasure or solace. 
Among his numerous poems are some as sweet as 
any in our language. If Nature seems to have 
lavished upon him every advantage wherewith to 
win at every turn in the game of life, the Fates, on 
the other hand, seem to have played against him 
with loaded dice, and he lost at every throw. The 
game was not a long one—one-sided games seldom 
are—and at an early age this brave soldier, who had 
commanded regiments raised and equipped at his 
own expense, this accomplished scholar, this sweet 
poet, this handsome and witty courtier, dragged 
down by no vices—from vices indeed he was 
singularly free—died poverty-stricken in a garret. 
Passing from under the shadow of this wasted 
life, we find ourselves in the fierce garish light of 
Charles II.’s court, in the thick of a ‘mob of 
gentlemen, who wrote with ease.’ Conspicuous 
amongst them was the profligate George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who fought at the battle of 
Worcester, and wrote ‘ The Rehearsal,’ besides many 
other plays and poems, and married little Moll 
Fairfax. Many of this scribbling ‘mob’ were also, 
like Buckingham, men of the sword, to whom a 
sea-fight with the Dutch came as naturally as the 
composition of a comedy or poem; for it was a time 
when, to use the words of one of these court 
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roysterers, ‘all gentlemen must pack to sea,’ which 
meant that the correct thing for anyone to do who 
considered himself anybody was to scribble a poem 
or a play, embark on board a ship of war, have a 
slap at the Dutch, and return home a finished 
gentleman, with an established reputation for wit 
and bravery. 

Such an one was Wycherley, the comic dramatist, 
who held a commission in the Blues, and followed 
the prevailing fashion of the day in having a shot 
at Mynheer. If his gun-practice was as loose as 
his plays, Mynheer was not much the worse for it. 
On the other hand Wycherley could hardly have 
helped being a trifle better for his sea service. A 
little wholesome rough work could scarcely have 
failed to be of some small benefit to morals so much 
in want of a healthy tonic as those of a man-about- 
town in Charles’ days, and he also picked up some 
ideas which, if not absolutely the making of his 
best comedy, ‘The Plain Dealer,’ at all events en- 
dowed it with much that was vigorous and life-like. 
A more direct, if comparatively trivial, literary out- 
come of Wycherley’s short sea service is a poem 
‘On a Sea-fight which the author was in betwixt 
the English and the Dutch.’ In this effort his Muse 
seems to have been upset by the noise of our cannon, 
which, he tells us, ‘roared and flamed’ 


‘Asif th’ adventurous Britons strove to be 
Masters of Hell as well as of the Sea,’ 
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Another little nautical poem of his, ‘A Letter 
from Sea to a Jilting Mistress Ashoar, is so feeble 
as to suggest the idea that he was sea-sick when 
he wrote it. It is only when he waxes improper 
that he perks up and becomes a little spirited. 

A far better production in the same line was 
the well-known song of Charles Sackville, Karl of 
Dorset, ‘written the night before an engagement 
with the Dutch,’ and commencing : 

‘To all you ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite ; 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write.’ 

This is not exactly ‘Ercles’ vein, nor is it, 
perhaps, ‘condoling’ enough for a lover, but 
neither again is it, though the best known, a fair 
sample of the poetical powers of Dorset. But it is 
often the poet’s fate to be most known by some 
least careful effort, and this rollicking sea-song is 
quoted as being the one on which Dorset’s reputa- 
tion as a poet now mainly rests. 

Prominent among these fighting and writing 
blades were John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, and the notorious Earl of Rochester. Com- 
mencing his career at a very early age as a volunteer 
on board Prince Rupert’s ship, Sheffield after a time 
deserted the quarter-deck for the parade-ground, 
and became captain of atroop of horse. At twenty- 
two we find him again serving on board ship, and 
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_ taking part in the great battle of Solebay, where he 
acquitted himself so well as to earn special promo- 
tion to the command of the Royal Catherine, 
considered the smartest ship of her class in the navy. 
He soon, however, changed the command ofa vessel 
for that of a regiment of foot of his own raising, 
with which he served under Schomberg. He next 
spent some time in the French service for the 
purpose of perfecting his military education under 
the then greatest master of the art of war, Marshal 
Turenne. Strange to say, having studied the art of 
war in the very best school, he seems to have then 
turned his attention almost wholly to the art of 
poetry; for, with the exception of the relief of 
Tangier, which was little more than a military 
parade, he does not seem to have done much more 
soldiering. It was while on this voyage to Tangier 
that he wrote his poem ‘The Vision,’ and as the 
Moors immediately on his arrival retired without 
striking a blow, it may be said that in this, his last 
military expedition, considerably more ink than 
blood was shed. It is wonderful that ‘ The Vision ’ 
was ever seen by any other man than its author; 
for the ship in which he was despatched to Tangier 
was notoriously unseaworthy, the crazy old hulk 
having been specially selected, it is said, by 
Charles II. as a means of quietly getting rid of 
Sheftield, who had somehow incurred the royal 
displeasure. The poetical composition with which 
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he whiled away the perilous voyage is pervaded by 
a tone of deep gloom—not an unlikely charac- 
teristic in the production of a man who expects to 
go to the bottom every moment. That he wrote at 
all, with death staring him in the face, would seem 
to indicate that writing was with him a ruling 
passion. The absorbing pleasure of his declining — 
years was not to fight his battles over again, as old 
soldiers and sailors are prone to do—and he had 
been both the one and the other—but to compose 
and polish up in numerous revised editions his 
well-known ‘ Essay on Poetry.’ 

With regard to Rochester, naturally little but 
what was coarse and licentious could be produced 
by a man who, on his own confession, was drunk 
for five years, though here and there when he has, 
as it were, ‘pulled himself together,’ there are 
indications that he might have been a good poet 
as well as a brave soldier. But he has left behind 
him the reputation of neither one nor the other. 
Reason, which guided the pen, and courage, which 
wielded the sword, were both filched away by drink 
until a hostile poet was able to hurl at him the 
taunt as true as it was bitter : 

‘Thou canst hurt no man’s fame with thy ill 
word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword.’ 
This to the man who, a few short years before, in 
a fierce sea-fight with the Dutch, carried a message 
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from the English Admiral to a captain of the fleet 
in an open boat, through a storm of shot, the only 
one on board the flagship who could be found to 
do it, the bravest of the brave! 

A bright exception to the general uncleanness 
of the pen at this time was the poetry of Went- 
worth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, of whom Pope 
said : 

‘Tn all Charles’ days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays.’ 


In fact, he acted up to the spirit of his own oft- 
quoted lines : 


‘Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.’ 


He was a brave man who penned these words in 
‘Charles’ days.’ And no recluse was he, writing 
‘far from the madding crowd, safe from its gibes 
and sneers; no priest hedged round with the 
divinity of his office; no white-bearded Nestor 
moralizing behind the shield of old age; but a 
gallant young guardsman, figuring, by the sheer 
necessity of his position, in the midst of the 
giddy throng he reproved so gently, yet so 
fearlessly. 

Pope was wrong in ascribing to Roscommon the 
honour of being the only morally pure writer of 
poems during the reign of Charles II. There was 
a contemporary and friend of Roscommon’s who, 
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amidst the general pollutions of the Merry 
Monarch’s court, could also ‘ boast unspotted lays.’ 
This was William Cavendish, afterwards the first 
Duke of Devonshire, in whose poems there was not 
a line which could offend the tenderest suscepti- 
bilities of religion or modesty. And yet no mild 
and timid man was this gentle bard, as could be 
amply testified by Colonel Culpepper, whom he 
led by the nose from the presence chamber and 
soundly caned; or by the three French officers of 
the French guard, whose combined attack he heat 
off, proving that his heart was as stout as it was 
pure, and that he was as skilful with his sword as 
he was conscientious with his pen; while many a 
Dutchman could speak with chivalrous respect, and 
many an. Englishman with pride, of his intrepidity 
as a naval volunteer. 

The number of those who, at about this period, 
combined poetry and war was doubtless great. 
With some the combination was a double debt 
they contrived to pay to fashion; with some it was 
prompted by’tastes; to others it was dictated by 
force of circumstances. Captain Ayloffe, the lam- 
pooning lyrist, whose blood on the scaffold was but 
a poor amend to the Stuarts for the way in which 
they had been bespattered by his ink, was a soldier 
by trade, and had seen active service in Scotland. 
Thomas Otway, the unfortunate dramatist and poet, 
had as a cornet of horse in Flanders a very brief 
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military career, to which he alludes in no very 
poetical strain.* Many others might be cited, and 
even the Merry Monarch, on the ground of his 
amatory verses, and his share in the battles of 
Edgehill, Naseby and Worcester, might be squeezed 
into the list. 

Like a high fever following a long and deep bout 
of debauchery was the state of ferment and blood- 
letting into which the kingdom fell after the 
revelry of Charles’ days. And the fever raged all 
the more fiercely from its religious character. The 
first symptoms broke out in Scotland, where the ill- 
fated Earl of Argyle landed from Holland and 

raised the standard of rebellion. With him was a 
~ zealous young Covenanter, William Cleland, who 
nine years before, when only a lad of eighteen, had 
fought at Drumclog, where the Covenanters had 
defeated Graham of Claverhouse, and also at Both- 
well Bridge, where they had been so badly beaten 
by Monmouth. After the utter collapse of Argyle’s 
expedition, Cleland was again, as after Bothwell 
Bridge, forced to flee for his life to Holland. But 
his opportunity was to come. In 1689, when 
that regiment of stalwart Presbyterians, the 26th 
Cameronians, was raised, he was appointed the 


* ‘Fortune made mea soldier, a rogue in red (the grievance 
of the nation) ; Fortune made the peace—just as we were on 
the brink of war; then Fortune disbanded us and lost us 
two months’ pay,’ 
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Lieutenant-Colonel, and it was his glorious destiny 
within a few months to lead it to its first and most 
heroic achievement. The Cameronians have fought 
well on many a field, but never with such devoted 
heroism as in the defence of Dunkeld, when 
between seven and eight hundred of them held the 
town against five thousand Highlanders. And it 
was to Cleland, their young Colonel, they owed the 
glory. It was on his stern resolution it rested. 
The fearful odds at first appalled his men, for 
they were as yet raw and undisciplined, and even 
seasoned veterans might have wavered. Pressure 
was brought to bear on the youthful Colonel to 
order a retreat—a perfectly honourable course— 
but nothing could shake his resolution to stand 
and fight. Murmurs then arose from some of the 
privates that, when the general sawve qua peut 
came, as come it must, the officers would possess 
in their horses the means of flight into safety, 
while for the rank and file there would be nothing 
left but to remain and be butchered. Instantly 
the heroic Cleland ordered out all the horses of 
the regiment to be shot. The command at once 
brought the Cameronians to their truer selves, 
Earnestly they deprecated such a step as an abso- 
lutely unnecessary guarantee of their officers’ 
loyalty, and the murmurs of discontent gave way 
to enthusiastic expressions of confidence in their 
Colonel, and of their determination to stand by 
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him to the death. Gloriously they fulfilled these 
pledges. In vain, with all the characteristic 
bravery of their race, the Highlanders threw 
themselves in attack after attack upon the devoted 
band until at last the final repulse left the 
Cameronians undisputed masters of the position. 
The victory was dearly bought. Amongst the 
slain was the heroic young Cameronian Colonel. 
Through his many wounds there ebbed the spirit, 
not only of a soldier, but of a poet also. Though 
only twenty-seven when he fell, and with a busy re- 
cord of stirring events crowded into his short life, he 
left behind him, in the shape of numerous poems, 
composed on various occasions, ample evidence of 
considerable literary industry. His poetic genius 
smacked strongly of its rough environment, and 
rugged vigour, rather than smooth harmony, cha- 
racterized his verse, while satire was his forte. He 
was a bitter enemy of ‘that de’il Dundee,’ Graham 
of Claverhouse, who had every reason to reciprocate 
the sentiment. It was owing to the military fore- 
sight and skill of young Cleland, a mere stripling, 
that Graham’s Dragoons were thrown into con- 
fusion and routed at Drumclog; it was Cleland 
who sent him and his men bustling out of Edin- 
burgh, while ‘the bells they rang backward, the 
drums they did beat’; and it was Cleland’s pen 
that covered him with ridicule in ‘A Mock Poem 
upon the Expedition of the Highland Host who 
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came to destroy the Western Shires in Winter 
1678.’* 

Cleland’s poetic mantle seems to have fallen on 
his brave Cameronians, though in the altered shape 
of a regimental cloak, quaint in cut, homespun in 
material, threadbare in condition, and empty in 
pockets. Awkwardly enveloped in the folds of 
this unwonted garment, a few months after the 
glorious defence of Dunkeld, they compose and 
send ‘To his most excellent Majesty William, 
King of Great Britain, etc., the Humble Address 
of the Regimented Cameronian Presbyterians, 
lying at Montrose and adjacent cities in Angus, 
December 12, 1689.’ They commence in pious 
strain : 

‘Religious sir, whom God doth call and choose 
On earth His great Lieutenant’s place to use,’ 
They then animadvert severely on the condition of 
spiritual darkness in which the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country are living : 
‘Especidlly, great sir, some Angus Lairds 
Who on the Sabbath playe at Dice and Cards,’ 
Stirred to righteous wrath by this picture of 
depravity, they invoke ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ 


* Cleland seems to have been specially fond of exercising 
his satirical powers in these mock poems; for there is 
another very long ‘Mock Poem’ of his ‘On the Clergie 
when they met to consult about taking the Test in the 
year 1681.’ 


“\Prisl), we 
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William, to ‘imploy his strength’ and utterly 
crush ‘that Man of Sin,’ the Pope. With this 
object they call upon him to invade Ireland, to 
‘fix his camp in the heart of France,’ and to ‘ scale 
the Walls of Rome,’ assuring him of their devotion 
even to the death in this holy war against sin. 


‘ And we, great sir, will venture craig and gishorn, 
Altho’ a ball should cut us through the wizon.’ 


Finally, like the postscript to a lady’s letter, the 
address concludes with the most important item : 


‘GREAT Sir, We close hoping you will remember 
Were in the North, and now it is December ; 
Our Cloathes are thinn, our Purses are right bare ; 
To bide these two, great Sir, it is right sare ; 
And also, Sir, we lye among our foes, 
Given and subscribed at Montrose.’ 


Not to deprive the regimental Muse of another 
sprig of laurel, it should be mentioned that this 
was not its only effort. It had a short time 
previously addressed itself to the same exalted 
personage in a poem of one hundred and forty 
lines. In the first seven the stalwart Cameronians 
thus apologize for their literary shortcomings : 

‘Sir, take this speech as we can write it, 
For we have few learned men to dyte it ; 
No sooner get we men of sense, 
But still the council sent them hence, 
By bullet, rope, or other way ; 
Suffered them not at death to pray 
But beat their drum,’ 





CHAPTER IX. 


VERY conspicuous hero of William III.’s 

and (ueen Anne’s time was Lord Peter- 
borough. His capture of the strongly fortified and 
numerously garrisoned town of Barcelona with a 
mere handful of men, and in the face of the fiercest 
professional opposition from his fellow-commanders, 
was as striking a military lesson of dash and deter- 
mination as has ever been taught.* One of the 
most daring leaders that ever lived, this strange 
man seems to have been no less daring and uncon- 
ventional with his pen. He enlivened his de- 
spatches with epigrams which were as shocking 
to the military authorities of those days as were 
his startling innovations of capturing towns with 
cavalry and turning infantry into horse soldiers 
whenever he thought fit. These eccentricities of 


* The exploit was celebrated by George Farquhar in a 
poem entitled ‘Barcelona.’ The great comic dramatist could 
thoroughly appreciate this brilliant piece of soldier’s work, 
for he was a soldier himself and had served for several years 
in Lord Orrery’s regiment. 
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military genius do not, perhaps, seem as strange 
to us as they did to our forefathers of those days, 
who rather preferred a commander to get well 
thrashed, strictly according to regulations — the 
Earl of Galway, for instance, at the battle of 
Almanza—than one who, like the Earl of Peter- 
borough, gained victories by profanely upsetting 
what dear punctilious, peppery old Fluellen would 
have called ‘the ceremonies and ancient preroga- 
tives of war’ 

To the many parts Peterborough played on life’s 
stage, he added that of a gay Lothario, and in this 
capacity he combined the poet withthe lover. An 
arch-trifler in both love and poetry he continued 
to be to the end of his days. At the age of seventy, 
or thereabouts, we find him writing love songs after 
this manner : 

‘T said to my heart, between sleeping and waking, 

Thou wild thing that always art leaping or aching, 

What black, brown, or fair, in what clime, in what nation, 

By turns has not taught thee a pit-a-pat-ation ? 

But it is not in this way we would take leave of 
the great Earl of Peterborough—for great he un- 
questionably was. Before turning our thoughts to 
others, we would prefer to think of him as the 
intrepid young sailor cutting out corsair men-of- 
war from under the very guns of the castle of 
Tripoli, or as the dashing soldier, at the head of 
the Royal Horse Guards in Flanders, or leading 

9 
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his victorious armies in Spain; and instead of the 
silly love verses of an antiquated beau, we prefer to 
remember his letters, worthy of his wit and his 
learning. 

Within a year or two of the time when the Karl 
of Peterborough’s name proudly headed the regi- 
mental roll of the Royal Horse Guards, that corps 
could boast of bearing on its books at the other 
extreme of the roll another distinguished name, 
and one better known to posterity —that of 
Richard Steele, the celebrated essayist and dra- 
matist. Having in his youthful Oxford days made 
William III. the hero of his verse, Steele’s ardent 
and impulsive nature led him to enlist, or, as he him- 
self put it, he ‘ mounted a war-horse, with a great 
sword in his hand, and planted himself behind 
King William III. against Louis XIV.’ Foiled in his 
hope of glory by the peace of Ryswick, Steele 
nevertheless obtained rapid promotion, and the 
private of Blues quickly developed into an efficient 
and popular captain in the Foot Guards. It isa 
pity Steele did not receive, instead of his friend 
Addison, the Government order for a poem to 
celebrate the battle of Blenheim. He would have 
produced a more vigorous piece of work than ‘ The 
Campaign.’ He would have given us Marlborough 
as a hero of flesh and blood directing the move- 
ments of the army, while Addison depicted him 
as an angel guiding the whirlwind—a piece of 
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high-flown imagery which would do for any leader 
who ever gained a victory, from Abraham, who 
smote the kings of Canaan at Dan, down to Lord 
Wolseley, who overthrew the Egyptians at Tel-el- 
Kebir. 

A commemorative poem is nothing if not de- 
scriptive, and Addison flew too high for comme- 
morative purposes. One reason, probably, was his 
anxiety to rise above the ridiculous abominations 
perpetrated on Blenheim by the poets of the day, 
one of whom, according to Macaulay, wrote: 

‘Think of two thousand gentlemen, at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast ; 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals,’ 

But there was a happy mean between the angel 
on the whirlwind and the gentleman on his caper- 
ing beast, and Steele, with his poetical fancy bridled 
by his practical military knowledge, would very 
likely have hit it off. Addison’s authorship of 
‘The Campaign’ furnishes the curious spectacle of 
a first Minister of the Crown, Lord High Treasurer 
Godolphin, at his wits’ end to find a poet to cele- 
brate a battle, and metaphorically going down on 
his knees to a political rival who knew of one, but 
would not tell. Where was the Poet Laureate ? it 
might be asked. Surely he was the one to supply 
the required article, without any fuss or bother. 

But more naturally still might it be asked, why 

this official anxiety for such a poem at all, especially 
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on the part of a man like Godolphin, whose tastes 
outside politics lay more in the direction of horse- 
racing and cock-fighting than of poetry? We of 
this generation did not hear of Mr. Gladstone com- 
missioning Mr, Morris or Mr. Swinburne to write 
a poem on Tel-el-Kebir as a vindication of his 
foreign policy, or of Lord Salisbury, with the same 
object, pressing Lord Tennyson or Mr. Alfred Austin 
for a series of odes on the various engagements in 
the Soudan. But things have changed. Then 
Cabinet Ministers employed the poet or the 
pamphleteer to vindicate their political acts. 
Now they rush about the country and do it 
themselves. 

Probably no English victory has received more 
poetical attention than Blenheim ; but there seems 
to have been no writer who brought military know- 
ledge as well as poetical capabilities to bear on the 
subject. Such an one might have been found in 
Lord Cutts— 


‘ Cutts whose known worth 
No herald need proclaim ; 
His wounds and his own worth 
Can speak the same. * 


* From a poem, ‘The Court Prospect,’ by Charles 
Hopkins, poet and tragic dramatist, who very likely was an 
eyewitness of Cutis’ gallantry in the field ; for, according 
to Baker’s ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ ‘on the breaking out of 
the wars in Ireland, Hopkins went thither, and, entering 


ais rae . 


] 
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True enough this in his day, but not in ours. 
Probably very few readers will know anything at 
all of ‘the warlike Cutts.’ And yet he was a very 
great man in the days of William III. and at the 
commencement of Queen Anne’sreign. Among his 


contemporary countrymen his fame as a soldier 


stood second only to that of Marlborough; and 
during that great leader’s absence he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the English forces on the Con- 
tinent. At Buda, at the Boyne, at Limerick, at 
Namur, at Venloo, at Steinkirk, at Camaret Bay, 
his bravery made even the bravest of his comrades 
wonder. 

Such was his reckless intrepidity, that he was 
wounded in nearly every action he went into. One 
memorable exception to this was when he earned 
the name of ‘the Salamander’ from the Duke of 
Marlborough, who had watched him in, as usual, 
the thick of the fight, under a murderous fire from 
the French—a veritable few denfer, through which 
he passed unscathed. The nickname, an honour- 
able one certainly, considering its origin, gave 
occasion to a spiteful lampoon by Swift, who 
hated Cutts, and called him ‘the vainest fool 
alive, and ‘brainless as the sword he wore.’* 





into the service of King William III., exerted his early 
valour in the cause of his country, its religion, and its 
liberties,’ 

* Swift’s ‘ Description of a Salamander’ is a coarse pro- 
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Probably the blunt soldier, who must often have 
met the witty but ill-natured cleric in society, had 
taken no pains to conceal his dislike to him, The 
warlike Cutts, who revelled in the din and danger 
of battle, was not likely to entertain any admiration 
for aman who, as a youngster, could refuse an offer 
from his sovereign of a troop of horse—a man who 
was ever ready to attack with his pen, but dared not 
draw a sword—a man who had plenty of spleen for 
writing, but no stomach for fighting. Or jealousy 
alone may have turned the preacher sour. For 
it is quite probable that on some social occasions 
people may have neglected his witticisms to gaze 
on, or even listen to, the man who, fresh from some 
daring exploit, was the popular hero of the day. 
Cutts on crutches, from Venloo, may have been 
more interesting to society than Swift in his 
smartest vein. And that is a sort of thing no 
professed wit can ever forgive or forget. Another 





duction. As a Salamander, he says, drags its ‘gaudy but 
loathsome form’ from its hole when ‘rains descend and 
tempests rise,’ and then crawls back again in fine weather, 


‘So when the war has raised a storm, 
I’ve seen a snake in human form, 
All stained with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burnish and make a gaudy show, 
Become a general, peer, and beau, 
Till peace has made the sky serene, 
Then shrink into its hole again.’ 
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cause for jealousy was the offhand, and yet perti- 
nacious manner in which Cutts, the brainless soldier, 
dared to woo the very Muse Swift himself paid 
particular attention to. He even had the audacity, 
this gaudy and loathsome Salamander—to lay 
his offerings at her feet, in the very midst of his 
sanguinary misdeeds, all stained as he was with 
the infamy and vice of his brain-spattering, wind- 
pipe-slitting trade. Of Swift and the other hostile 
critics, who tell him to stick to his own line of 
business and not meddle with theirs, Cutts says: 


‘Tm told the poets take it ill 
That I am call’d a Brother of the Quill 


and then, directly addressing himself to them, he 
very temperately and justly remarks: 


‘The war, you say’s my calling. And what then? 
You use a sword ; why may not I a pen? 
You give a soldier leave to eat and drink ; 
And, prithee, why not give him leave to think ?’ 


Such a thing, however, as entering into pro- 
fessional rivalry with his ‘brothers of the quill’ was 
as far from Cutts’ intention as from his powers. His 
literary status, as he regarded it himself, is best 
described on the title-page of his first published 
collection of poems: ‘la Muse de Cavalier ; or, 
An Apology for such Gentlemen as make Poetry 
their Diversion, not their Business, from a Scholar 
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of Mars to one of Apollo.’ He more concisely puts 
the case in a line occurring in this collection : 


‘My Muse is but my mistress, not my wife ’— 


and by no means a bad form of relationship with 
that lady. Ina close and indissoluble union with 
her a man is prone to become, at last, but a pen- 
pecked spouse. In his amours with this mistress, 
Cutts was very fond of poetically celebrating 
current events of importance, the death of Queen 
Mary for instance : 


‘She’s gone! the beauty of our isle is fled, 
Our joy cut off, the great Maria dead !’ 


Cutts’ mistress should have boxed his ears for this. 
He does not deserve anything better at her hands 
when he goes on : 
‘Ye fields and gardens where our sovereign walked, 
Serenely smiled and profitably talked, 
Be gay no more.’ 

Cutts’ Pegasus was evidently not clever at ‘black 
work.’ ‘The trappings of woe sat uneasily upon him. 
His paces were not those of a funeral procession. 
He was more at home gaily trotting along the 
primrose path of dalliance. But, short of monody, 
Cutts could be dignifiedly grave, too, as well as 
wantonly gay. His poem on ‘Wisdom’—compared, 
at all events, with his elegy on the great Maria— 
possesses both poetic grace and common-sense. 
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As a man of action he naturally, as well as justly, 
says, addressing Wisdom : 


‘But oh! what art thou? and where dost thou dwell ? 
Not with the hermit in his lonely cell.’ 


With commendable freedom from professional 
prejudice he goes on: 


‘Not in the vain pursuit of martial fame, 
The gaudy outside of an empty name.’ 


This is very satisfactory. When we first read the 
poem, remembering the sort of man the poet was— 
one to whom the cannon’s smoke was as the very 
breath of his nostrils—there was a mild dread upon 
us that he was going to find Wisdom, somehow or 
other, by hook or by crook, on, or hovering over, 
the field of battle, bringing up in support of his 
argument the wise Minerva herself, fully accoutred, 
helmet, coat of mail, lance, shield and all; more 
especially as he would have had a Homeric pre- 
cedent for doing so. But nothing is further from 
the poet’s mind as he searches for and finds what 
he seeks in ‘an unspotted breast’ where, 


‘Through every corner of the heart it shines, 
Leading it safe through all the dangerous ways 
Of this alluring world’s mysterious maze, 

This is that wisdom I so much adore ; 
Grant me but this, kind Heaven, I ask no more.’ 


This sentiment comes curiously from a man in the 
midst of a fierce campaign in which he himself was 
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the very incarnation of war. In 1686, the year after 
having published ‘La Muse de Cavalier,’ he was 
fighting with the Austrians against the Turks, and 
at the terrible storming of Buda he was the first to 
plant the imperial flag on the ramparts. In 1687, 
immediately on his return home, covered with a 
soldier’s glory, he sought the poet’s fame through 
the publication of his ‘ Poetical Exercises,’ of which 
the poem on ‘ Wisdom’ was one. 

With his good looks, his talents, his marvellous 
exploits in war, of which even the peaceful Addison 
sung praises, Lord Cutts was a here who seems to 
have stepped out of the pages of romance into real 
lifee Why is he so little known to posterity ? 
Have we here yet another instance of how the 
love-sick little maiden of Verona blundered? And 
would not Cutts, by almost any other name, have 
lived longer in the minds of his countrymen ? 


A good old song now enlivens our subject. There 
is probably no song in the English language— 
setting aside purely national songs—more famous 
than ‘The Vicar of Bray.’ It emanated from no 
clergyman aiming a shaft of ridicule at a scandal 
to his cloth; from no parishioner at loggerheads 
with his parson, and anxious to expose the worldli- 
ness of his pastor’s heavenly calling. For its 
inception we must turn from both these likely 
sources, to find it, where least it might be expected, 
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in the wit of a bold dragoon. Authorities differ as 
to the individual, but they all agree in fixing the 
author as a member of Colonel Fuller’s regiment of 
‘dragoons in the time of George I. Some say he 
was a private; some, an officer; others, again, 
Colonel Fuller himself; but they are all unanimous 
as to the regiment. The traditional Vicar of Bray 
is Simon Aleyn, an ecclesiastical turncoat living in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and his three successors; 
but he is not the Vicar of Bray King George I.’s 
gallant dragoon sang of. For the latter, as everyone 
knows from the initial lines of the five verses 
of the song, lived successively ‘in good King 
Charles’ golden days, ‘ when royal James possessed 
the crown,’ ‘when William was our king declared,’ 
‘when royal Anne became our queen, and ‘ when 
George in pudding-time came o'er.” But whoever 
he may have been, we wonder why this ecclesiastical 
weathercock was an object of such concern to the 
booted and spurred poet. 





CHAPTER X. 


AN, Eanes a man of the sword has won pay and 
promotion at the point of a pertinacious 
pen. But probably there has been only one who, 
in a single light effort, has accomplished these — 
ends with the same instrument employed poetically. 
This unique hero was that gallant French officer, 
Charles de St. Evremond, who so bravely led the 
infantry at Rocroi, at Nordlingen, where he lost a 
leg, and at several other of Condé’s great fights. 
In the war of the Fronde his pen as well as 
his sword was used, with considerable effect, in 
the king’s cause. For some satirical verses on 
the Duc de Longueville’s retreat into Normandy 
he was promoted by Cardinal Mazarin to general 
officer’s rank, and awarded a pension of three 
thousand francs—a handsome reward, certainly, 
for a light skit! But in France, more than in any 
other country, it is ridicule that kills, 

It was in a very different key that the celebrated 
La Rochefoucauld sung in connection with this 
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war. ‘Taking up arms against the young king 
at the instigation of his faithless paramour, the 
Duchesse de Longueville, he went through much 
hard fighting, involving many wounds, one of 
which deprived him for a long time of his eyesight. 
It was while smarting under his wounds, bodily and 
mental, that he wrote: 

‘Pour ce coeur inconstant, qu’enfin je connais mieux, 

J’ai fait la guerre au roi, j’en ai perdu les yeux.’ 

Among the many other notabilities of great 
Louis’ eventful reign we have the Marquis de Ste. 
Aulaire, in his youth a hot-headed young soldier 
whose great valour was, unfortunately, not tempered 
by a proper sense of discipline. No man ever ran 
his head against a brick wall more effectually than 
did the youthful Colonel de Ste. Aulaire, when he 
ageressively set up his military judgment against 
that of Turenne. After leaving the army—there 
was no room in it for a Turenne and a Ste. Aulaire 
—he spent much of his time in the society of 
authors, with the almost inevitable result of 
becoming one himself. In his case this literary 
consummation was postponed longer than usual, 
for he was over sixty years of age when he 
published his first effort, an anacreontic poem. 
His verses at once became the rage, and though 
his Muse was the veriest trifler, singing only of 
wine and women, he was unanimously elected a 
member of the French Academy. 
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Serving against the Dutch in Louis XIV.’s army 
of invasion was the youthful Belgian poet, Blaise 
Henri de Coste, Baron de Waleff. Though barely 
twenty years of age at the commencement of the 
war he had already made his public début as a 
poet, and during the remainder of his life he wrote 
voluminously in every form of poetical composition, 
including tragedy. Nor was his sword less active. 
Under the banners of France, Spain, Hungary, and 
Holland he bore himself bravely, especially at 
Ramillies, where his daring was the subject of special 
praise in an order of the day; and eventually this in- 
defatigable poet was created a Marshal of the Empire. 

On the other hand, among the patriotic 
Hollanders who flew to arms on the invasion of 
their country by Louis, were two Dutch poets, 
Lucas Rotgaus and Johan Van Broekhuizen. 
Rotgaus, though willing enough to fight, and, if 
needs be, to die for the Fatherland, was not a 
particularly keen soldier, and after two years’ 
campaigning, by which time his services were not 
so urgently needed as in the first strain of national 
peril, he returned to dreamland and poetry. Broek- 
huizen, a very ripe scholar, was of a more adven- 
turous spirit, and fought in America and in the 
West Indies, as well as in his native land, carrying 
with him, wherever he went and whatever he did, 
his thirst for learning and his love of poetry. 

Passing on to the next reign, a very conspicuous 
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figure rises to notice, that of the brave, talented, 
harum-scarum Louis de la Vergne, Comte de 
Tressan, le plus aimable des vawriens, as, with all 
a woman’s sneaking fondness for a scamp, he 
was called by Louis XV.’s queen. Vawrien was 
hardly the word. He could write a treatise on 
electricity at which the world of science wondered, 
compose a heroic poem, dash off a drinking song, 
or weave a romance of chivalry as easily as he 
headed a charge on the battle-field. Here was 
versatility galore! Tales of chivalry and grave 
treatises on electricity—Amadis of Gaul and the 
electric current. Heroic poems and chansons-d- 
bovre—the roar of battle and the popping of cham- 
pagne corks! Under the renowned Marshal Saxe 
he gathered much glory. At Fontenoy, where he 
received two wounds, his valour moved Louis XV. 
to an admiration which broke forth into promises 
of the richest rewards. ‘Sire,’ responded the 
versatile hero, as he lay weltering in his blood, ‘je 
supplie votre majesté de m/’accorder de servir 
toute ma vie en ligne selon mon grade.” As a 
soldier, a poet, a miscellaneous writer, and a 
scientist, the volatile and clever De Tressan won 
considerable fame, but the honour and dignity of 
his manifold successes were somewhat discounted 
by the sportive devil-may-care demeanour which 
characterized him in his old age quite as much as 
in the careless days when he had been a rollicking 
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young lieutenant in the King’s Own Regiment. 
At seventy he could cry ‘Vive la bagatelle! as 
heartily, if not so becomingly, as at seventeen. 

In de Tressan’s green old age two gallant young 
officers were coming conspicuously to the front 
with both sword and pen—De Guibert and De 
Chastellux. The versatile genius of the former 
brave young soldier made him an object of ex- 
travagant hero-worship. ‘Il ne prétend a rien 
moins qu’& remplacer Turenne, Corneille, et 
Bossuet,’ said La Harpe; and Madame de Staél 
wrote an ‘Eloge de Guibert.’ The Marquis de 
Chastellux as a youthful colonel of infantry 
gallantly led his regiment through all the cam- 
paigns of the Seven Years’ War. Barely had that 
long sanguinary conflict closed, when the young 
colonel astonished the world with an ingenious 
essay on music and poetry. It was a strange sub- 
ject to be taken up and treated with such rare skill 
by a young man who had been a fighting soldier 
from the age of fifteen, and who was just fresh 
from a seven years’ war, with the roar of guns still 
ringing in his ears. But in truth the young 
warrior was well in harmony with his theme. 
From early childhood he had possessed a passion 
for poetry and music, and he had carried his re- 
fined tastes with him to the battle-field and the 
camping ground. In the American War of Inde- 
pendence we find him a general officer with the 
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French contingent, fighting against us with the 
same bravery he displayed on the numerous battle- 
fields of Germany. Here, too, we find him the 
same devoted lover of the Muses, and not one whit 
the worse soldier for being so. One of the first 
efforts of his pen on joining his new friends in 
arms was to throw into French verse the poetical 
address to the rebel army composed by Humphrey, 
the American Tyrtzeus of the War of Independence. 

Also falling under the influence of that fascina- 
tion which all struggles for independence seem to 
exercise so specially on poetical temperaments was 
the young Comte de Segur, who threw himself with 
ardour into the cause of the American colonists, 
and fought in several engagements. On his return 
to France he was rewarded with the command of a 
crack regiment of dragoons, but from this point 
he seems to have gradually relinquished arms for 
diplomacy. Soon appointed French Ambassador 
to Catherine of Russia, his duties at the profligate 
northern court seemed mainly to consist in ad- 
dressing verses to the modern Messalina, and, un- 
trammelled by any moral censorship, writing plays 
for her private theatre. He was worthy of better 
things. From his early youth, even as a boy sub- 
lieutenant, he had industriously scribbled verses, 
and La Harpe, Marmontel, and even Voltaire had 
praised and encouraged the first poetical attempts 


of the wild young cavalry sub. 
10 
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Following in the footsteps of the Comte de Segur 
with close coincidence—a colonel of dragoons and 
a voluminous writer of songs and vers de société 
—was his younger brother, Joseph Alexandre ; 
while, surpassing these talented brothers in versa- 
tility of pen was another cavalry officer, Jean 
Auguste des Boulmiers, a young captain of light 
horse, who to numerous literary réles added that of 
a comic opera composer and librettist. Then, too, 
there was Turpin de Crissé, a fine cavalry leader, 
who with his pen attacked poetry as daringly, 
though not quite so adroitly, as with his sword he 
charged the Prussian squares. 

Quite as prolific a writer as even Captain Auguste 
des Boulmiers was the Duc de Nivernais, whose 
pen ranged from religious treatises to love sonnets. 
About his sonnets there was the noteworthy 
peculiarity that they were addressed to his own 
wife, under the name of ‘ Délie, just for all the 
world as if she had been somebody else’s wife, or 
at all events not yet his own. When Byron wrote 
that often-quoted couplet about Petrarch’s sonnets, 
he apparently had not heard of the Duc de Niver- 
nais,* or he would have realized the possibility of 
a husband persistently addressing love-inspired 

* Or, presumably, of Bernadino Rota, a brave Italian 
soldier of the sixteenth century, who everlastingly sonneted 
his own wife, until death snatched her from his side, when 


he took to mourning for her in elegy for the rest of his 
days. . 
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verses to the lawful object of his affections. All 
the same, Nivernais’ Muse was eccentric, and evi- 
dently in the habit of addressing itself to unusual 
objects. For instance, a few hours before his 
death, with the ruling passion of poetry strong 
upon him, he dictated verses of glowing eulogy on 
his doctor, and as a rule a doctor is about as un- 
poetical a subject as a wife. He should have 
known better, too, for he was well versed in the 
works of the Troubadours, many of whose lives he 
had himself written; and no true Troubadour 
deserving the name of such would have soiled his 
pen with a sonnet to his spouse, or an ode to his 
leech. Seriously, however, the Duc de Nivernais 
was a singularly perfect character. Of him it 
may be said, with more thoroughness than always 
characterizes the phrase, that he was ‘an officer 
and a gentleman. As regards the former, the 
Limousin regiment could tell how gallantly and 
well he had led them through three hard-fought 
campaigns; and as for the latter, his reputation 
rests not only on his own gentle life, but also on 
the verdict of so exacting a judge as Lord Chester- 
field, who held him up to his son as the model of a 
perfect gentleman. 

Crossing the Pyrenees, we find Spain fallen 
indeed from her former high estate. The glory of 
her arms had departed, and with the gradual de- 
generacy of her warlike spirit the notes of the 
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national lyre had waxed feebler and feebler. In 
the war of the Spanish succession with which 
the eighteenth century opened, no Spanish actor 
stands forth in any conspicuous relief colla spada 
ecolla pluma. In Portugal, however, we find the 
gallant and learned Count da Ericeyra, who fought 
in most of the campaigns, and rose to the rank 
of major-general. His great poem was the ‘ Hen- 
riqueida,’ a chronicle mainly of love and war, deal- 
ing with the achievements of Henry of Burgundy, 
the founder of the Portuguese monarchy. Notwith- 
standing his erudition, Da Ericeyra was terribly 
addicted to hyperbole, a literary vice more usually 
associated with intellectual superficiality. War is 
a theme requiring no exaggeration; its own vivid 
colouring is sufficient in all conscience; and the 
experience of Da Ericeyra’s sword should have kept 
his pen within legitimate bounds, if his own 
scholarly instincts failed to do so. He talks of 
‘the plumes of military heroes wafting glorious 
seeds to heaven, and inscribing victories without 
the aid of letters.’ It might be thought impossible 
to strain a metaphor more, or write greater trash 
than this. But Da Ericeyra does it when he tells 
us that ‘at the violent shout of the storming 
troops, even the stones of the walls seemed touched 
by the cry, and had nearly disclosed the medals 
which their celebrated founders had buried be- 
neath them.’ We could imagine a shallow dunce 
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delivering himself of a laboured production like 
this, but not a profound scholar. We might fancy 
a spinster ‘with a twilight tinge of blue’ and a 
holy dread of mice writing this sort of thing; but 
not a man who, sword in hand, had _ himself 
fearlessly mounted the deadly breach. Were shout- 
ing so efficacious a proceeding, an investing general’s 
best tactics—after the manner of our leaders in 
those street celebrations associated with Fawkes, 
‘fog, and fireworks—would be to confine himself to 
the simple word of command, ‘’Oller, boys! ’oller !’ 
It is a relief to jump down from Da Ericeyra’s stilts 
to the ground, even if it’s into the gutter. 

From the wars of the Spanish succession to the 
great siege of Gibraltar is a wide leap. But there 
is nothing to detain us* until we arrive before the 
walls of the impregnable fortress, where we find 
among the besiegers Colonel José de Cadahalso, a 
soldier and a poet worthy of the country which 
had produced Garcilasso de la Vega. In quarter 
or in camp, Cadahalso’s pen had ever been busily 
engaged on poem and song, and, like Garcilasso, he 
won a soldier’s crowning glory in the hour of battle. 
Of the many forms of mourning over Cadahalso’s 
end in the prime of his manhood and genius, none 


* Unless for one moment we pause to glance at the epics 
and sonnets of Captain Eugenio Lobo, of the Spanish guards, 
a good soldier, rewarded for his military services by the 
governorship of the town and fortress of Barcelona. 
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was more appropriate than the elegy on his heroic 
death beneath the walls of Gibraltar, written by 
his brother officer and brother poet, Count Gaspar 
de Norona, who survived the perils of the famous 
siege to fight on many another occasion, and to 
write many another poem.* 

Among Cadahalso’s and Norona’s French com- 
rades before Gibraltar was Sub-lieutenant Francois 
Houdan-Deslandes of the Brittany regiment, a 
young poet who sung the deeds of his brave Bretons, ’ 
and who, as well as being the ‘sacred bard’ of his 
regiment, was the general historian of the siege 
from the besiegers’ point of view. 


* Asa general in the Peninsular War, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with his old antagonists against his former allies in 
the great siege, he saw much service, all the while pouring 
forth thousands upon thousands of verses of all kinds—epic, 
heroic, sentimental, and comic. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


KW men accomplished more with the sword 

than Frederick the Great did. But all his con- 
quests and his glory, all the tumult and excitement 
of war, never abated his devotion to the gentle Muse. 
He was as pleased with a lying compliment from 
the artificial Voltaire on some feeble poem as he 
was with the honest approval of that splendid old 
soldier, Schwerin, on the able conduct of a battle. 
No man attached more importance to, or brought 
keener abilities or stricter method to bear on, State 
affairs; and yet, if the spirit moved him, he would 
scribble verses on State papers. Even amidst the 
din of battle the cacoéthes scribendi was upon him, 
except, perhaps, at his first battle, Molwitz, when 
the cacoéthes fugendi seems to have been the 
dominant impulse. How the passion for poetry 
first entered into his soul we learn from his own 
words in a letter to Voltaire : ‘ Une aimable personne 
m inspira dans la fleur de mes jeunes ans deux 
passions a la fois: vous jugez bien que l’une fut 
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VYamour, l’autre fut la poésie. ... Je réussis en 
amour, mais mal en poésie. Depuis ce temps j’ai 
été amoureux assez souvent et toujours poete.’ 
Towjours poete indeed! A poet in and out of 
season—more often the latter. Now, love itself, or 
the art of love, is a proper theme for poetry ; and 
- war itself may be a grand theme for poetry; but 
the art of war, especially when treated on by so 
' practical an exponent of it as Frederick the Great, 
is surely a matter for sound and sober prose. Yet 
this incorrigible poetaster must needs _ write 
voluminously on the art of war in metrical form. 
Instruction itself is prosaic, and they who attempt 
it in poetry have not generally a practical grasp of 
their subject. Old Tusser’s own fields did not show 
many of those ‘Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry’ which he poetically impressed on 
others. 

We do not find Sir John Lawes descanting on the 
application of superphosphates to stiff clay soils in 
‘liquid lines mellifluously bland,’ or telling us in 
tripping dactylic or any other measure about the 
effects of nitrate of soda on rye grass and clover. 
No man who has ever lived could have written with 
greater weight on the art of war than the success- 
ful hero of the seven years’ gigantic struggle. But 
poetry was not the proper vehicle for conveying to 
others the important lessons with which the vast 
magazine of his mind was so fully stored. It was 
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carrying his heavy wares to market in a gilded 
chariot instead of a solid waggon. It was dressing 
his grim Pomeranian grenadiers in satin, and 
setting them to forced marches in pumps and silk 
stockings. Newton might as well have published 
his binomial theorem to the world in a canto; or 
Descartes told us about the refraction of rays- 
through diaphanous substances in a series of neat 
stanzas. And if the major lessons of the military 
art can be taught in poetry, why not the minor ones, 
with the drill-book a collaboration of the adjutant- 
general and the poet laureate? Why should not 
the corporal of the guard post his sentry in a well- 
turned couplet ? or the drill-sergeant instruct his 
awkward squad something after this fashion ?—- 


‘Now when I bid you “stand at ease,” 
Draw back the right foot smartly, please, 
The ball of which adroitly place 
Against the left foot’s heel with grace ; 
Next bring your hands, as quick as thought, 
Together with a loud report— 
The right above the left one, mind ; 
The fingers to your toes inclined, 
While on your right leg rest your weight, 
The left knee bent, the right one straight. 
Now on your shoulders keep your head, 
And just you mind what I have said 
About your feet, your hands, and knees ; 
And in this way, squad— STAND AT EASE!” 





This is not quite the method of teaching the 
rudiments of a military education adopted in the 
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barrack-square; neither should it be the method, 
even in a loftier sphere, of imparting the more 
abstruse lessons of the soldier’s art. Here is a 
specimen of Frederick’s poetical method of teaching 
the art of war: 


‘Ces armes, ces chevaux, ces soldats, ces canons, 
Ne soutiennent pas seul ’honneur des nations ; 
Apprenez leur usage, et par quelles maximes, 
Un guerrier peut atteindres 4 des exploits sublimes.’ 


The equivalent to this in plain English prose is 
the self-evident truth that a good workman should 
know how to use his tools. By the way, the royal 
poet’s own language was not good enough for his 
subject. It was too rough. Too rough? Why, 
that was just its suitability to the subject. Our 
own poet Gascoigne when treating of war does not 
complain of his language being too rough. Quite 
the contrary. ‘And a good reason,’ he says, 
‘sithence it treateth of roughe matters.’ On this 
principle Frederick would have done better in his 
own guttural German. Putting aside the advan- 
tage of its being his mother tongue, in which 
he would have been more fluent, it was in itself a 
better language for his purpose than the French. 
Compare, for instance, the two forms of what. is 
certainly the most thrilling and, perhaps, the most 
important word of command in battle—Vorwarts 
and Hn avant. Without so much as even the 
shadow of a hint that those who obey Vorwarts 
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are braver than those who respond to Ln avant, we 
hold that as a mere matter of sound the former is 
much the more impressive of the two; it is grim 
and business-like; in the latter there is something 
almost theatrical. Vorwarts is rough—‘and a good 
reason, sithence it treateth of roughe matters.’ Hn 
avantissoft and musical—inappropriately so, though 
none the less gallantly obeyed for all that. If 
French be the language of wit and Italian of love, 
German is that of war. The hoarse voice of battle 
is init. There isa roll of musketry in nearly every 
sentence, and some of its syllables die away in the 
throat like the rumble of artillery in the distance. 
In German you shall have a battle rendered you, 
not in sweet music—for with all due deference to 
Shakespeare that would not be in the least like a 
battle—but in rough sounds befitting the rough 
matter. Altogether Frederick would have done far 
better to have stuck to German and prose. But 
with Frederick, French and poetry were passions, 
The latter might more fittingly be termed a craze. 
Every form of poetical composition was attempted. 
The harder he had to fight, the harder he scribbled 
verses. Never was a commander, ancient or 
modern, more sorely pressed by his enemies than 
he was in the autumn of 1757—himself beaten by 
the Austrians, his German allies beaten by the 
French, his splendid battalions decimated, his proud 
prestige shattered ; the loss of his kingdom, and 
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even of his own liberty, apparently so imminent that — 
he carried about with him a swift and certain poison 
with which to cheat his enemies of a personal 
triumph. His generalship was taxed to the ut- 
most. very nerve was strained to extricate him- 
self—as he did most gloriously extricate himself— 
from his overwhelming difficulties. And yet this 
was the time when he wrote more verses than at 
any other period of his life—execrably bad most of 
them, but inexpressibly sweet and precious to him. 
They were the balm of Gilead to his wounded soul ; 
the one sweet drop in his bitter cup; the one ray 
of light in the murky sky, without which he would 
most likely have broken down completely ; for at 
one time he was all but crushed in health and 
spirit. Had he succumbed there was no one to 
replace him. Prussia would have been swept from 
the kingdoms of the earth, and the current of 
German history would have been turned into a 
different channel. Jt is perhaps, then, not so very 
ridiculous to say that the origin of the might, 
majesty, and power of the present German Empire 
hung at one time on a ream or two of bad verses. 
Frederick was so thorough in all he did that 
when he wrote bad verses they were thoroughly 
bad. Even when he ran away he did that more 
thoroughly than any other man would have done.’ 
Most runaways would be content with putting four 
or five or ten miles at the very outside between 
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themselves and danger; but Frederick on that 
eventful day at Molwitz was not satisfied with any- 
thing under thirty-five miles, and he drew rein then 
only because he had arrived at the nethermost 
depth of his brave English mare’s powers of en- 
durance. This was not quite in accordance with 
his high-flown sentiments before the battle. ‘Con- 
sole yourself for my death,’ he writes to his brother 
on the eve of Molwitz. ‘The glory of the Prussian 
arms and the honour of the house have set me in 
action, and will guide me to my last moment.’ 

The whole thing is comically in keeping with 
Horace’s beautiful sentiments of patriotism and the 
way he acted up to them at Philippi. Still more 
comical are the various explanations of the matter 
by Frederick’s admirers, and the most amusing 
of all, perhaps, is that of Carlyle. He does not 
deny the headlong thirty-five miles ride as fast as 
Frederick’s mare’s legs could be forced into carrying 
him away from the fight. With characteristic 
regard for stubborn facts, Carlyle fully admits all 
that. But the motive ? Oh dear no; it was not what 
the motive of a runaway usually is—a lively sense of 
self-preservation ; in Frederick’s case it was‘ furious 
despair.’ But surely furious despair would have 
impelled a man in exactly the opposite direction. 
‘That’s the effect it had on tough old Schwerin, and 
he won the battle for his fugitive sovereign. That's 
the effect it had on Frederick himself afterwards on 
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the disastrous fields of Kolin and Kunersdorf, where 
what the bravest of the brave could dare he dared. 

These allusions to Molwitz may appear ungene- 
rous ; but the redeeming fact is, Frederick through- 
out the remainder of his glorious career so thoroughly 
retrieved and maintained his reputation that we 
can afford, as he could have afforded, to laugh at 
this solitary instance of weakness in a long career 
of undeviating adherence to the highest and sternest 
standard of military duty. His devoted gallantry at 
Kolin, at Kunersdorf, and on numerous other hard- 
fought fields, wiped out over and over again the 
juvenile weakness at Molwitz. Weighed against all 
his mighty deeds, the white feather of Molwitz is, 
indeed, but a feather in the balance. 

There seems to be a great deal of the impartiality 
of pallida mors in the way in which the gentle 
Muse of song knocks at the doors of palaces as well 
as of humbler dwellings, and amongst the most 
exalted objects of her visits may be found the most 
warlike sovereigns of the earth. David, Cesar, 
Alfred the Great, Charlemagne, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, Richard Coeur de Lion, Charles V., Francis L, 
' Henry IV. of France, Gustavus Adolphus, were all 
mighty men of war, and they were all poets in some 
measure. We even find this spirit of poetry in 
combination with the genius of war where we are 
not wont to look for physical and intellectual 
activity—on the Turkish throne. This bright ex- 
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ception to the effete or vicious traditions of that 
exalted seat is furnished by Soliman the Magnifi- 
cent, who, as well as being one of Turkey’s greatest 
warriors, was also to be found in the ranks of her 
poets. And now we have Frederick the Great, as 
mighty a man of the sword as any of them, and if 
not the best poet of them all, at any rate the most 
indefatigable one. 

This fever of literary activity in a man of 
Frederick’s position was bound to be infectious, and 
he probably set many people scribbling who, but 
for the royal example, would never have put pen 
to paper. Literature was as certain a road to the 
royal favour as the battle-field or the parade- 
ground. Thus Frederick’s own nephew, William 
Adolphus of Brunswick, a brave young officer in the 
Prussian army, wrote a treatise on war, pour favre 
sa cour aw voi, we are told. Then, having taken 
up his pen to please the king, he became an author 
to please himself, and wrote, amongst other pro- 
ductions, a poem in French on the conquest of 
Mexico, a fascinating subject for an ardent young 
soldier-poet. He might have made a double name 
for himself with sword and lyre, had not the careers 
with both been cut short in their early promise by 
the hardships of a Russian campaign against the 
Turks, in which he served with reckless bravery. 

Far dearer to Frederick than, probably, any 
nephew was his favourite adjutant-general, the 
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accomplished and versatile Von Kayserling, his 
well-loved ‘Czesarion, or ‘ Little Caesar,’ as he called 
him in playful allusion to his patronymic, who no 
doubt won the royal heart by his skill in trans- 
lating Latin, French, and English poems into 
German, quite as much as by his soldierly qualities 
on parade and in the field. Another staff officer 
of Frederick’s, one of his aides-de-camp in the 
second Silesian war, whom he eventually hated as 
heartily as he loved Little Czeesar, was Baron 
Frederick von Trenck, whose name was destined 
to ring throughout Europe in not particularly sweet 
tones, and whose notorious career was cut short by 
the guillotine in Paris. Suspected of treachery, he 
was thrown into prison by Frederick. It was while 
languishing in an underground cell at Magdeburg, 
where he was kept for five years, that Von Trenck 
took to poetry, less as a solace than as a means of 
settling a little of the outstanding debt of revenge 
he owed Frederick ; in the same coin, too, in which 
Frederick himself was rather fond of paying off old 
grudges—satirical verses. The great man, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been very hard hit by 
‘The Macedonian Hero,’ as the ex-A.D.C. christened 
the poetical shaft with which he sought to pierce 
the armour of his former chieftain, and which was 
duly discharged on the release of the author from 
durance. 

Amongst those who at some time or other served 
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under the banner of Frederick may be mentioned 
Captain von Schoenaich, who wrote epics and 
tragedies of sufficient merit to obtain for himself 
the title of Poet Laureate from the Emperor 
Francis I.; Otto Von Dierke, a captain of infantry, 
and Baron Von Hagen, a young lieutenant in the 
Anhalt-Bernburg regiment, both of them dramatists 





and poets too; Naumann, a regimental quarter- 
master, who could compose a stanza as deftly as he 
served out a ration of sausage and lentil; Gottlieb 
Stephanie, who as a private soldier trudged through 
the second Silesian war, as cheerily as his comic 
poems rippled through the minds of his readers in 
after-years ; and Francois de Stamfort, a Frenchman 
who, previously to entering the Prussian service, 
had gone through some hard fighting with the 
French army in Germany. It is hard to imagine 
two forms of intellectual exercise more seemingly 
antithetic than mathematics and poetry. Yet they 
seemed to harmonize well enough in De Stamfort’s 
brain, which with equal aptitude ground out a 
logarithmic table or flashed forth a poetic epigram. 
Sonnets sandwiched in between treatises on differ- 
ential and integral calculus, as De Stamfort’s were, 
must surely have lost a little of their ethereal 
flavour; while, on the other hand, the eye that had 
just been rolling in a fine frenzy must have taken 
a slightly confused view of algebraical symbols 
and parabolic curves. It was Gleim, the famous 
11 
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Prussian writer of soldier-songs, who turned this 
man of problems and signs to metre and rhyme, 
and possibly it was no difficult matter to kindle 
the poetic fire in a mind stored with such dry 
material.* 

It was Gleim, too, who first awakened the dormant 
genius of a far greater poet than De Stamfort, 
Christian Ewald Von Kleist. Though of a singularly 
melancholy and quiet disposition, young Lieutenant 
Von Kleist, of Prince Henry’s Own Regiment, was 
ready enough in defence of his honour and dignity. 
In a duel with a brother officer he was desperately 
wounded, and for some time hovered betwixt life 
and death. Among his friends who came to sit by 
his bedside and cheer him up was Frederick William 
Gleim, who, under the name of ‘The Prussian 
Grenadier,’ was known to all Germans as the writer 
of popular soldier-songs. He was not, and never 
had been, a soldier, but under the name of the 
Prussian Grenadier he was always fondly known 
by his countrymen. One day Gleim, by way of 
amusing his wounded friend, conceived the idea of 
reading to him a burlesque poem addressed to Death. 
A ghastly notion certainly of cheering a sick friend. 
But Gleim knew his man. Besides, they were both 


* De Stamfort’s countryman, Condamine, the eminent 
mathematician, was also a poet, and at one period of his 
life a soldier as well, with some active service to his credit. 
Carnot, dealt with later on, was another of these strange 
combinations. 
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Germans; and early training starts Teutonic humour 
in a grim groove. Where an English or a French 
child delights in a beautiful fairy or a graceful 
nymph, a German child hugs to its heart a grimy 
old witch or a hideous hobgoblin. Little Tommy 
or le petit Adolphe would revel in the delights of 
Aladdin’s palace, with its dazzling riches, its sweet 
music, and its delicious viands; but Klein Hans 
would infinitely prefer a gruesome night on the 
dread Brocken, watching the witches dancing round 
the Satanic black goat, and listening to the blood- 
curling shrieks of the surrounding fiends. Tommy 
or Adolphe would like nothing better than an atten- 
dant fairy at his beck and call; but little Hans 
would like nothing so much as a pet ghoul. We 
do not know if there is a German equivalent for our 
expression, ‘a skeleton in the cupboard.’ If there 
is, it must be couched in words of different signifi- 
cation. To German ears such a phrase as ours 
would convey no idea of a secret sorrow, of an old 
world-forgotten wound which would never heal, of 
an old hidden sin which would never die. On the 
contrary, if you told an average German he had a 
skeleton in his cupboard, he would probably think, 
as soon as he had chased from his mind the 
sausages conjured up by the word cupboard, that 
you were figuratively telling him he possessed an 
inexhaustible vein of humour always on tap, or that 
his natural exuberance of spirits was a continual 
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feast to him, or something light and cheerful of 
that sort. 

So Gleim read to his sick friend the burlesque 
poem addressed to Death, and his efforts to amuse 
met with a success beyond his most jovial expecta- 
tions, the climax of irrepressible mirth arriving at 
the line, ‘Oh, Death! and canst thou also love? 
This was too excruciatingly funny for anything. 
The idea of a skeleton on his marrow-bones gibber- 
ing ‘soft nothings’ was irresistibly comic, and 
threw the normally pensive Von Kleist into such 
paroxysms of laughter that the bandages burst, the 
wound opened, and the blood poured forth in a 
sickening torrent that nearly made the Prussian 
Grenadier faint. But joy never kills, and we sup- 
pose that a joke, if keenly relished, is a form of joy, 
and that it also never kills, not even if it is a 
German joke—that is to say, if it is tried on a 
German. What the effect of its grim terrors might 
be on a delicate invalid of another nationality there 
is no saying. In Von Kleist’s case it turned out to 
be his best doctor. The copious blood-letting was 
just the most efficacious treatment he could have 
been subjected to, and from that moment he began 
to recover. During his convalescence, prompted by 
Gleim, he tried his hand at poetry, and from that 
time forth he was a poet, heart and soul. He was 
no servile follower of the royal lead in poetical 
taste. Frederick, as is well known, not only dis- 
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liked, but openly abused English poetry. Von 
Kleist not only admired, but accorded to English 
poetry the sincerest form of praise—imitation. 
Pastorals, epics, elegies, idylls, songs flowed from 
his pen in a rich stream of harmony, and by the 
time the Seven Years’ War broke out, his country- 
men had fully realized what a sweet and true poet 
they possessed in this captain of Grenadiers. He 
soon added the laurel of the soldier to that of the 
bard, and Major—he had at once won his promo- 
tion—-Major Von Kleist’s defence of a post against 
fearful odds, and under a terrific cannonade, stamped 
this singer of peaceful pastorals as a fighting soldier 
of the rarest mettle. And he could still be both 
at one and the same time. If he had girded on his 
sword to some purpose, he had also, on going to the 
wars, not forgotten to sling his lyre behind him, 
and the roar of the cannon and the hoarse shouts 
of battle did not drown its sweet strains. For in 
the midst of such distractions the soldier-poet com- 
posed his romantic poem, ‘Cissides and Paches, 
instinct with that patriotism and warlike zeal of 
which its author gave such devoted proofs. ‘He 
who for his country fears not to face death will have 
happiness above and glory here below,’ is one of 
the sentiments expressed, and it may be taken as 
the keynote of the whole poem. No soldier ever 
acted up to this soldier’s simple creed more devotedly 
than Von Kleist himself. As to his happiness 
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above, who knows? But of his glory here below, 
as won by him on the terrible field of Kunersdorf, 
there can be no question. Surpassed it never has 
been, and never will be. At the head of his 
battalion he carried a couple of Russian batteries, 
receiving several comparatively slight wounds. In 
attacking another battery the two first fingers of 
his right hand were shot away, and he shifted his 
sword to the left hand. A few paces further on a 
bullet in his left hand deprived it of all grasping 
power, and he shifted his sword to his mangled 
right hand, while he held his reins as best he could, 
hung on his left arm. Still on he rode at the head 
of his men, cheering them on through the deadly - 
shower of iron and lead. On they pressed. Who 
would not follow such a leader, as, covered with 
blood from his wounds and blackened with the 
cannon smoke, he rode fearlessly at their head, the 
very personification of dire war—this gentle pastoral 

poet, this composer of peaceful idylls, this writer of | 
sweet sonnets. He had ridden within thirty paces 
of the battery when a case shot shattered his right 
leg to pieces, and emptied his saddle. Dismay fell 
on the ranks as his men saw him fall, and they 
wavered. ‘Kinder!’ he shouted in ringing tones, 
‘desert not your King. Vorwarts!’ And trying 
to remount his horse to lead them on again, he fell 
back insensible. This man, with a bullet in his left 
hand, two fingers of his right hand shot away, his 
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leg shattered to pieces, and with at least half a dozen 
other wounds, any one of which might have sent 
many a combatant out of action without loss of 
honour—this man tried to remount his horse to 
lead his men on again. Lived there ever a stancher 
soldier than Ewald Von Kleist, the poet ?* 


* He died of his wounds a few days after, and was buried 
by his captors, the victorious Russians, with exceptional 
military honours. Nor were Von Kleist’s own countrymen 
backward in honouring his memory. Frederick, had his 
portrait hung in the garrison church at Potsdam, so that 

Prussian soldiers of that and succeeding generations might 
- notin their peaceful quarters forget the lessons of war so 
nobly taught them by this sweet singer. 





























CHAPTER XII. 


EN have scribbled themselves in verse and in 
prose into various positions of honour and 
emolument; but surely only one individual has 
ever written himself into a midshipman’s berth by 
means of a poem. ‘This nautico-poetical phenome- 
non was William Falconer, ex-mate of the merchant- 
man Britannia, which had gone down in the Levant, 
with all hands except Falconer and two others; and 
his poem, ‘The Shipwreck,’ was a vivid transcript 
of that dire event. This stirring epic of the sea 
at once commanded popular favour, and attracting 
the notice of the Duke of York, he conferred upon 
the author the appointment of midshipman on 
board H.M.S. Royal George—not a very magnificent 
provision, considering that Falconer was thirty-two, 
and, though not exactly an ancient mariner, was 
still far too old to mix with the short-jacketed, 
‘ soft-tuck’ loving young squeakers of the cock-pit. 
The more suitable berth, however, of purser was 
soon found for him, and after many vicissitudes, 
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naval and literary, he met his death under similar 
circumstances to those so vividly described in his 
celebrated poem—as interesting now as ever it was, 
though its author’s bones have been lying with 
the Aurora’s guns at the bottom of the Mozam- 
bique Channel for a hundred and _ twenty - five 
years. 

While poor Falconer was struggling to keep his 
head above water, figuratively as well as literally, 
a far more distinguished naval officer was also 
figuring as a poet. This was Captain Edward 
Thompson, as gallant and thorough a sailor as ever 
trod a deck. His first publication appears to have 
been a poem called ‘The Soldier.’ This does not 
seem quite in the fitness of things. ‘The Sailor’ 
is so much more what we would have expected. 
In the first place, the author would then have 
been, what he could hardly have been in the other 
case, thoroughly at home with his subject. In the 
second, a soldier is by no means an object of nauti- 
cal admiration and respect; for, after all, is he not 
merely a variegated species of the genus landlubber 
—a poor thing who hardly knows a marline-spike 
from a capstan-bar? That Lieutenant Edward 
Thompson, of the Royal Navy, should have invoked 
his virgin Muse to sing the praises of what most of 
his brother sailors would have contemptuously 
termed ‘a lobster,’ shows how culture had enlarged, 
as well as refined, his mind. Possibly the subject 
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had suggested itself to him when, a few years before, 
the ship he served in, the Jason man-of-war, 
had conveyed Brudenell’s regiment to Hanover, 
though it must be confessed that a cavalry soldier 
between the low decks of a ship knocking about in 
the North Sea would hardly be suggestive of heroic 
poetry, whatever he may be on the battle-field, 
‘Where charging squadrons furious ride 
To conquer or to die,’ 
or even on the parade-ground ashore. 

With such an amount of literary work as Captain 
Thompson accomplished, it might be supposed that 
he had but little sea or war service to boast of. 
This was far from being the case. Between the 
childish age of twelve, when he made a voyage to 
‘Greenland’s icy mountains, and the age of fifty- 
eight, when he died off ‘ Afric’s burning strand,’ he 
sailed the seas in all the four quarters of the globe; 
and he served in every description of ship, from a 
cutter to a first-rate. In Rodney’s victory off Cape 
St. Vincent he commanded the Hyena, in which 
he carried home the glorious news; and his last 
ship was the Grampus, on board of which he died. 
He had previously fought in Hawke’s celebrated 
victory over Conflans, and he held a high com- 
mand in the expedition against Demerara, Berbice, 
and Essequibo, resulting in the surrender of all 
three places. For his gallantry, his seamanship, 
and his kind heart, he was regarded by his men 
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with the greatest love and admiration—the last 
sentiment not unmingled probably with a dash of 
awe for his ‘book-larnin’’; for it is only when 
culture of mind is coupled with effeminacy of 
spirit that it fails to win the respect of rough un- 
tutored natures. To fight their ship against a 
superior enemy, or to bring them safely through 
a dirty night with the wind blowing big guns on a 
lee-shore, they had never sailed with a commander 
they had more confidence in than this: prolific 
author, who worked with his pen almost as hard 
as a Grub Street hack. His poems and other 
writings cover a wide range; but most vividly 
associated with the gallant profession to which 
he was an honour are his sea-songs. They are 
as racy of the ocean as any of Dibdin’s. We can 
fancy how heartily his men must often have sung 
them, not so much because of their being, as they 
were, just the sort of songs sailors like, as for the 
reason that ‘the old man’—love, not familiarity, 
prompting the phrase—‘ the old man had reeled 
them off himself, all out of his own head.’ And 
we can also fancy how, on the fo’c’s’le of the 
Grampus, on a fine night, when the word had been 
passed forward that the men might sing, the song 
most certain to be called for first, the favourite of 
them all, must have been that rattling ditty of the 
deep, ‘ The Topsail shivers in the Wind.’ 

Another demigod of the quarter-deck who 
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aspired to wear the laurel-wreath of the bard as 
well as the cocked hat of the post-captain, was 
Lord Mulgrave, the Arctic explorer. This, in one 
of his many effusions, is how the gallant sailor tells 
us his business is wholesale homicide afloat, and not 
ashore : 


‘Some love the tented field, the drum, the fife, 
The din of arms, the battle’s bloody strife ; 
Me other cares in other climes engage 
To seek experience from the battle’s rage, 
Where fleets meet fleets in deepest conflict join’d, 
Whose mimic thunders mock the impelling wind.’ 


At the conclusion, our nautical poet rather spoils 
his ship for the sake of a ‘ha’p’orth of tar.’ His Muse 
fouls the harbour head in the act of entering port, 
and from a very natural cause too—a contrary 
wind. 


* * * * %* 


It is now time to turn to our hardy colonists in 
North America, as with their life-blood, as much 
as by the sweat of their brow, with the sword 
and the musket, as well as by the axe and the 
spade, they push their settlements farther and 
farther into the territory of the Red man. From 
ground plentifully moistened with the hot blood 
of conflict there is certain to spring up a crop of 
ballads. The brave deeds of these remote settlers 
have, many of them, been preserved in poetry as 
rough as the log-huts in which the poets lived. 
One of these ballads of the backwoods describes 
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a terrible fight between the Indians and a party 


of English under a certain redoubtable Captain 
Lovewell : 


‘Of all our valiant English there were but thirty-four, 

And of the rebel Indians there were about fourscore, 

And sixteen of our Englishmen did safely home return, 

The rest were killed and wounded, for which we all must 

mourn.’ 
The next stanza gently claims our notice, for the 
sake of the soft light it sheds on the soothing 
ministrations of the Church: 
‘Our worthy Captain Lovewell among them there did die; 
They killed Lieutenant Robins and wounded good young 
Frye, 
Who was our English chaplain ; he many Indians slew, 
And some of them he scalped when bullets round him 
flew.’ 
As operations under a heavy fire are apt to be 
hurriedly conducted, it is very probable that the 
philanthropic young parson was not particular 
whether the breath was in or out of the fallen 
foe he knelt over. Taking off the top covering 
of a dying man’s head is administering extreme 
unction with a vengeance. 

This ballad has preserved the memory of Captain 
Lovewell— though some may hold good young Frye 
to be the real hero of the poem—and many another 
Bayard of the backwoods has lived in the rough 
minstrelsy of the early settlers. But a far more 
ambitious literary effort than these doggerels has 
been founded on the war between the English 
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colonists and the Indians. This was ‘ Ponteach, a 
five-act tragedy in verse by Robert Rogers, himself 
one of the most daring and active foes the Red 
man ever yearned to scalp. At the head of his 
company of Rangers, raised by himself, he was 
equally enterprising in the war against the French, 
and his love of fighting and adventure drew him 
even into the service of the Dey of Algiers, for whom 
he fought in two battles.* 

With the French war, in which the author of 
‘Ponteach’ served,t the name of General Wolfe is 
for ever gloriously linked. In charge of the man- 
of-war’s boat which, under cover of the darkness, 
conveyed the hero to the shore, was a certain 
young midshipman, John Robison, who survived 
that memorable night to become a profound writer 
on natural philosophy. The young ‘reefer,’ it 
appears, was sufficiently free from the cares of 
his office to note what was passing in the boat. 
As with muffled oars it was silently forced over the 
dark waters, Wolfe, in a low tone, barely above a 
whisper, repeated from memory the whole of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ to his companions. It was a strange moment 

* In the War of Independence Rogers sided with the 
Crown, under which he fought as Colonel of the ‘ Queen’s 
Rangers,’ a corps raised by himself. 

+ Also serving in this war, and with some distinction at 
the siege of Louisburg, was another poet, Roger Wolcott, 


who published a volume of ‘ Poetical Meditations,’ and other 
works. 
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for the gentle Muse to assert herself! ‘Ah, they 
are tones of the eternal melodies, are not they ? 
added the cultured young general, ‘A man might 
thank Heaven had he such a gift, almost as we 
might for succeeding here, gentlemen.’ 

As may be imagined from these sentiments, 
_ Wolfe was a man of fine literary tastes. He also 
possessed some literary ability. But neither the 
one nor the other is apparent in the song, ‘ How 
stands the Glass Around? which he is said to 
have written the night before the attack on Quebec, 
and, if this be true, within only an hour or two, 
it must have been, of the moment when he ex- 
pressed the memorable sentiment regarding a 
composition of so vastly different an order. It is 
beyond doubt, however, that some verses of what 
is known as Wolfe’s song were sung before he was 
born; and the others are so unlike what we should 
expect from the cultured and sedate young hero of 
Quebec, that he may be acquitted of any complicity 
in their production. Though manly enough, a 
splendid horseman, fond of hunting and shooting, 
Wolfe, judged by his letters, was, in morals and 
manners, self-restrainful almost to priggishness, and 
about the last man to pen the rollicking lines 
traditionally attributed to him: 

‘ How stands the glass around ? 
For shame, ye take no care, my boys. 


How stands the glass around ? 
Let mirth and wine abound,’ etc. 
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That so true a lover of poetry as Wolfe should not, — 
at some time or other, have raised his own voice in 
song, faltering though the notes may have been, 
was almost an impossibility ; and there are extant 
some verses written by him at Portsmouth, before 
_ embarking for the siege of Quebec, and addressed 
by the heroic soldier to the girl he left behind him 
for ever. They consist of four stanzas, of which 
the first four lines of the second are, though not 
very original, about the most noteworthy : 


‘I go where glory leads me, 
And dangers point the way. 
Though coward love upbraids me, 
Stern honour bids obey.’ 


This is the identical keynote to which Richard 
Lovelace attuned his poetical farewell a hundred 
years before; and, sad to tell, the lady to whom 
the hero of Quebec addressed his simple lines was 
no worthier than she to whom Lovelace sung.* 

The fates of Tibullus the Roman, young De 
Coucy the Crusader, Lovelace, Wolfe, would seem 
to point the moral that ’twere better for warriors 


* That is to say, if reliance is to be placed on a writer in 
Notes and Queries (1st Series, vol. iv., page 489), who says, 
‘Some time after Wolfe’s death his family wished to give 
her (the lady in question) some memorial of him, and con- 
sulted her as to the form it should take. Her answer was 
“a diamond necklace”; and her reason, because she was 
going to be married to another person, and such an orna- 
ment would be useful.’ 


‘ 


ial 
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going to the front to abstain from addressing 
valedictory verses to the girls they leave behind 
them. Poetry, under such circumstances, were 
better left alone. There seems to be no luck about 
it at all. 

Passing on to the great struggle for American 
independence, a tragedy outside the usual horrors 
of war confronts us. Young Major André was the 
beau-ideal of a staff officer—brave, energetic, clever, 
and accomplished. An adjutant-general of an 
army in the field with only five years’ service is a 
military phenomenon. Such was young André, 
Amongst his accomplishments was a facile knack 
of scribbling verses on events transpiring around 
him. His best known effort of this kind is ‘ The 
Cow Chace,’ a sort of parody on ‘Chevy Chace,’ 
describing the collapse of a foraging expedition 
within our lines by the Americans under General 
Wayne. In one of the stanzas the youthful 
adjutant-general facetiously terms himself a poet : 


‘ And pack-horses with fowls came by, 
Befeather’d on each side, 
Like Pegasus, the horse that I 
And other poets ride.’ 


The poem concludes: 


‘And now I’ve closed my epic strain ; 
I tremble as I show it, 
Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet.’ 


12 
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Caught the poet was within three weeks, and the 
body of troops paraded at his execution was drawn 
from the force under the command of this same 
‘warrior-drover Wayne.’ Had ever the trifling of 
a playful Muse so tragic a sequel? There was no 
trembling, however, as the poet faced the ordeal 
which was to close for ever the epic strain of his 
own earthly career. 

‘Have you anything more to say?” they asked 
him, as the last preparation for launching him into 
eternity had been completed. 

‘Nothing,’ he answered, ‘but to request you 
will witness to the world that I die like a brave 
man.’ 

Bear witness they did, and though the young 
soldier died by the hangman’s rope, he rests 
among the bravest and noblest of England’s sons. * 

Freedom being the very guiding-star of the 
poet’s genius, the passion of his soul, it is naturally 
from the ranks of those fighting for independence 
that the strains of song rise in stronger and more 
frequent bursts. Earliest in the field with sword 
and lyre was Dr. Joseph Warren, whose daring zeal 
with tongue and pen led to the immediate outbreak 
of the discontents, and to his own appointment as 

* His remains were eventually placed in Westminster 
Abbey. Surely the story of André being hanged as a spy 


is too well known to require any further elucidation in the 
text, 
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- major-general of the colonial forces. The military 
career of the fiery orator and poet was short. It 
opened gallantly at the first battle, Lexington, and 
closed at the second, Bunker’s Hill. A musket- 
ball through the head while he was_ bravely 
rallying his men deprived the colonists of 
one of their stoutest heroes—a hero, too, doubly 
armed with sword and pen. The inspiriting 
example of his personal heroism was for ever lost 
to his men, but his songs, especially his last, ‘ Free 
America, written shortly before his death, still 
continued to animate them. 

Warren’s vacant place was well filled by David 
Humphreys, one of Washington’s aides-de-camp, 
who wrote a poetical ‘Address to the Armies of 
the United States of America,’ in which he alludes 
to his chief as ‘raised by Heaven to save th’ 
invaded state. The great hero of American 
Independence was often the inspiring cause of 
Humphrey’s song, and a very notable instance 
was the poetical version by Humphreys of 
‘Washington’s Farewell to the Army.” But a 
far greater service than hymning his individual 
praises was rendered to Washington and the cause 
nearest to his heart by the pen of his poetical aide- 
de-camp, whose battle-songs were a living power in 
the ranks. And that the poet himself inspired by 
example as well as by song is amply testified by 
his gallantry at Yorktown and elsewhere. 
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Humphreys, indeed, may be termed the American 
Tyrtzeus of the War of Independence, or, at all 
events, he might put in a claim for that title with 
Joel Barlow and Dwight as the other claimants. 
These two patriotic bards, who had composed poems 
together as college-fellows, were chaplains in the 
American army; but the former, Joel Barlow, while 
still a student at Yale, had shown the stuff he was 
made of by going off, during the vacation, with a 
musket on his shoulder, and fighting bravely in 
the ranks of the militia at White Plains and other 
actions in the early scenes of the revolution. 
Having returned to college and taken holy orders, 
he again joined the army, this time with the 
chaplain’s hood on his shoulders instead of the 
militiaman’s musket. But, bravely as he had 
handled the latter, he was now able to do more 
~ execution with pen and ink than he had done with 
powder and ball. 

‘I do not know,’ he wrote, ‘whether I shall do 
more for the cause in the capacity of chaplain than 
I could in that of poet... . One good song is 
worth a dozen addresses or proclamations.” Acting 
on this principle, he reached and stirred the 
soldiers’ hearts with ode after ode throughout the 
war, besides, at the same time, writing a large 
portion of his famous epic, ‘The Vision of 
Columbus.’ 

But about the most voluminous _ so-called 
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patriotic poet of the revolution was Philip Freneau, 
whose acrimony against the Briton, and everything 
British, was probably accentuated by the recol- 
lection of his captivity on board a vessel of the 
British navy as a prisoner of war; though in his 
directly resulting poem, ‘The British Prison Ship,’ 
he poured out enough gall to have eased his mind 
for ever. His name implies a Gallic descent, and 
possibly his heart was a Marah overflowing with a 
double spring of bitterness—a Frenchman’s jealous 
hatred, and an American colonist’s smarting sense 
of wrong. 





Following Freneau’s and Barlow’s poetical lead, 
though in lower strains, were Theodore Bland, 
Alexander Martin, and Robert Dinsmoor. Bland was 
a captain of Virginian cavalry, who fought bravely at 
the battles of Lexington and Brandywine, and cele- 
brated the former in some verses. Martin, colonel 
of the North Carolina regiment, was a camp-poet 
whose mournful Muse seemed specially addicted 
to elegies on departed comrades, and in sanguinary 
engagements, like Germantown and Brandywine, 
where he gallantly led his North Carolinas, there 
was no lack of subjects for this description of 
poetical treatment. Robert Dinsmoor was a species 
of colonial Robert Burns. A tiller of the soil and 
writer of verses, he was known as the ‘ Rustic Bard.’ 
Like Burns, too, he wrote in the Scottish dialect, 
though not invariably so. The dialect and the 
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poetical faculty had been handed down to him 
by his father, an old Scotch soldier, who, next to 
_ bayoneting Frenchmen, considered making rhymes 
about as good sport as anything else, and had freely 
indulged in both forms of pastime. At a very 
early age the younger Dinsmoor left the plough to 
follow the revolutionary drum, and fought his way 
to Saratoga, where he tells us: 


‘ With courage bold we took the field, 
Our foes no more their swords could wield ; 
God was our strength, and He our shield, 
A present aid ! Oh 
Proud Burgoyne’s army there did yield, 
All captive made !’ 


In all wars the soldier’s song has been an im-. 
portant factor, and especially so was it in this 
struggle. This was probably owing to a common- 
ness of language enabling the belligerents to carry 
on the conflict with ballads as well as with blows. 
It. was not necessary to be original. Just a change 
in the name of the hero was quite sufficient to turn 
a ballad against it rightful owners. Thus a very 
favourite song of the English army in America in 
praise of General Braddock, composed many years 
before on the gallant but rash manner in which he 
met his death, was, by the simple process of sub- 
‘stituting ‘brave Lee’ for ‘ Braddock,’ at once meta- 
morphosed into a stirring Yankee war-song. A 
common knowledge too of popular airs was in 
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itself so much additional ammunition in this 
species of warfare. For instance, Warren’s song 
‘Free America’ was all the more exasperating to 
our soldiers by reason of its being always sung to 
the tune of the ‘ British Grenadiers,’ But unkinder 
eut even than this, a poetical incitement to over- 
throw Britannia, and utterly to chaw up that 
venerable old lady, was, with crushing irony, set to 
the strains properly associated in our minds with 
her complete sway over the waves and the conse- 
quent eternal immunity of her sons from slavery 
in any shape or form. On the other hand, we were 
not backward at reprisal, and in return for the 
outrage on Britannia we abducted ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
and united him in the bonds of harmony to the 
words of a song describing the failure of a Franco- 
American attack upon us at Newport. The ditty 
smacks more of the camp than the drawing-room, 
and whatever its shortcomings, it assuredly does 
not err on the side of over-refinement : 
‘“ Begar,” said Mounseer, “one grand coup 
You shall bientot behold, sir.” 


This was believed as gospel true, 
And Jonathan felt bold, sir. 


‘So Yankee Doodle did forget 
The sound of British drum, sir, 
How oft it made him quake and sweat, 
In spite of Yankee run, sir.’ 
In a subsequent verse, apparently smarting more 


than ever under the outrage to our ‘ Rule Britannia’ 
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and the sacred ‘ tow-row-row-de-dow-dow’ of our 
‘ British Grenadiers,’ we get still more nasty :. 
‘What number bravely crossed the seas, 
I cannot well determine ; 
A swarm of rebels and of fleas, 

And every other vermin.’ 
At this stage it is advisable to take leave of 
‘Yankee Doodle’s Expedition to Rhode Island,’ as 
the lay was entitled. 

Our appropriation of the air ‘Yankee Doodle’ was 
not such a very barefaced robbery, as it originally 
belonged to us—that is to say, if the story be true 
which ascribes its origin to the musical talents of a 
British army surgeon, Dr. Shackburg, who, when 
the militia of the northern colonies marched into 
Albany, to reinforce our regular troops in the cam- 
paign against the French, composed the tune as a 
march for the new-comers, to their great delight 
and pride. 

Another failure of a combined American and 
French operation—the futile attack on Savannah, 
held by the British, was the occasion of another 
loyal effusion. But of course we did not have it 
all our own way, either in battle or ballad. Poor 
Burgoyne—Sir Jack Brag as they called him— 
caught it very hot from the hostile ballad-makers : 


‘Said Burgoyne to his men, as they ‘passed in pais! 
“Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo, bora ia: 


So commenced one of the most popular of Aue 
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lays—‘The Progress of Sir Jack Brag,’ as it was 
called. There is a great deal of tullaloing all 
through, which must have been very effective in 
chorus, especially with a few wild Irishmen taking 
part in the performance, and furnished no doubt a 
very satisfactory vent to the feelings of the singers 
in general. 

Had Burgoyne chosen he might have paid off his 
doggerel-dealing assailants in their own coin with 
interest ; for, judging from his dramatic prologues 
and epilogues, there was probably no man in either 
army who wielded a readier pen in sportive verse 
than this brave and more sinned against than 
sinning general, 

Another English commander especially hated by 
the Americans was General Prescott, whose over- 
bearing arrogance made him, albeit a brave and 
skilful soldier, hardly less disliked by his own 
officers and men. His harsh administration of 
martial law at Rhode Island, where he commanded, 
aroused so bitter a spirit of exasperation, that at 
last a certain Colonel Barton, of the American 
Militia at Providence, on the mainland, conceived 
the daring project of kidnapping the tyrant. Under 
cover of a dark and boisterous night, Barton and 
his band of a few picked men crossed the bay 
through the British fleet, landed at Rhode Island, 
crept stealthily upon the sentries, gagged them, 
and, surprising Prescott in his bed, carried him off 
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without even giving him time to dress, a resource- 
ful negro, whose head had been successfully used 
as a battering ram against a locked door, consti- 
tuting himself a temporary valet, and carrying the 
kidnapped general’s apparel for him. After being 
detained as a prisoner at Washington’s head- 
quarters for nine months, Prescott was exchanged 
for an American officer of equivalent rank, and 
returned to his command at Rhode Island, his 
heart having grown no fonder, the inhabitants 
soon found out, in his temporary absence from 
them. Not long after his return he attended a 
banquet on board the British Admiral’s flagship, at 
which a large number of naval and military officers 
were present. ‘The occasion was very convivial, 
and with wine and song the company waxed merry. 
In an interval of vocal harmony, the flag-leutenant 
happened to mention that amongst some American 
prisoners on board there was a little Yankee lad 
who was a sort of walking song-book, and who 
would put them all to shame with his singing. 

‘Bring him up here!’ exclaimed Prescott, as if 
the ship belonged to him, 

The Admiral, who was a jolly old sea-dog, not 
prone to take offence at his own table, endorsed 
the direction, and the young prisoner, who, like a 
lark in its cage, carolled blithely in his captivity, 
soon stood before them. But he did not look 
much like singing now. ‘The sudden summons, 
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probably from some obscure corner on the lower 
deck, where he had been curled up dreaming of 
home, the glittering gold lace and the sparkling 
epaulettes confused him, and he looked scared, as 
well he might, a humble little lad of thirteen, 
standing alone, a prisoner, before what seemed to 
him a tribunal of the highest earthly rank and 
power. And it was in very forlorn accents, and 
not without a misgiving that his body would be 
dangling from the yard-arm in about a brace of 
shakes after he had made the avowal, that he mur- 
mured, ‘I can’t sing no songs but Yankee songs.’ 

‘Come, my little fellow; don’t be frightened,’ 
said the kindly old admiral; ‘ give us one of your 
Yankee songs.’ 

‘You d d young rebel,’ chimed in Prescott ; 
‘give us a song or I'll give you a dozen.’ 

Very different was the admiral’s ‘Never mind, 
my brave little man, sing us a song; it doesn’t 
matter what—anything you can recollect; and I'll 
give you your liberty to-morrow.’ 

With a nervous look at Prescott, but with a 
brave resolve in his swelling heart, and gulping 
down ‘the d——d young rebel’ sticking in his 
throat, the boy struck up: 





‘T'was on a dark and stormy night, 
The wind and waves did roar, 
Bold Barton then ‘with twenty men 
Went down upon the shore.’ 
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At the mention of ‘bold Barton’ significant looks 
were exchanged, and Prescott, who smelt a rat, 
coughed uneasily. What was coming next, every- 
one wondered. The juvenile songster did not leave 
them long in suspense as he proceeded : 


‘ And ina whale-boat they set off 
Unto Rhode Island fair, 
To catch a red-coat general, 
Who then resided there.’ 


There was no doubt now of what the song was 
about. The ‘red-coat general’ was the man sitting 
there amongst them with his face flushing as red 
as his coat; and ringing shouts of applause 
greeted the plucky little champion, who went on: 
‘Through British fleets and guard-boats strong 
They held their dangerous way, 


Till they arrived unto their port, 
And then did not delay.’ 


Though this verse conveyed a direct reflection on 
the smartness of the look-out of many of the 
listeners, the applause was as hearty as ever. 
Encouraged by it, the boy, in better and better 
style, gave them the whole story up to the highly 
dramatic situation when— 
‘“ Stop! let me put my breeches on,”’ 
The general then did pray. 


“Your breeches, massa, I will take, 
For dress we cannot stay.”’ 


This being the nadir of the swaggering Prescott’s 
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discomfiture, and the zenith of the little prisoner’s 
triumph, the ship rung with wild shouts of ap- 
plause, sweeping the whole gamut of sound from. 
the full volumed roar of the old admiral up to the 
ecstatic squeak of the midshipmite; and it is 
placed on record by an American prisoner on board 
at the time, and who afterwards wrote his ex- 
periences, that ‘he thought the deck would have 
come through with the stamping and cheering.’ 
To Prescott’s redeeming credit, be it added. that he 
at last joined in the merriment himself, and even 
insisted on pressing a guinea on the lad. The old 
admiral was of course as good as'his word, and 
the first thing the next morning the caged little 
songster was set at liberty. The doggerel to which 
he owed his freedom, and which ought to have 
been, as it probably was, for ever afterwards the 
favourite in his extensive repertoire, was the com- 
position of a Yankee sailor of Newport. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


|Eae hee those already mentioned as serving in 
the American War were the two brothers, 
Captains Thomas and Charles Morris. At this 
period they were in the 17th Regiment, which 
seems to have been a sort of family corps, their 
father,* grandfather, and great-grandfather having 
been all of them 17th men, Captain Thomas, 
an industrious writer all his life in verse and prose, 
was an unusually cultured soldier ; but the younger 
brother, Charles Morris, is by far the better known. 
After the American War he proved unfaithful to the 
family regimental tradition and exchanged from the 
17th to the Blues. From this point his poetry 
was turned by the influences of his life into 
political and convivial channels. As became a gay 
dog about town, there was a strong dash of impro- 
priety in his Anacreontic verses, which probably 
* Major Morris, who wrote the once popular song, ‘ Kitty 
Crowder.’ Evidently a soldiering and scribbling family. 


Indeed, they seem to have gone in for poetry as naturally as 
they went into the 17th. 
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had a great deal to do with the twenty-four editions 
through which a collection of them is said to have 
rapidly passed. One of his songs,‘ A Reason Fair 
to Fill my Glass, or ‘The Toper’s Apology,’ has a 
strange, sad ring about it as of muffled joy-bells—a 
comic song sung to the wailing notes of a funeral 
march, a feu-de-jove over a yawning grave: 
‘In life ve rung all changes through, 
Run every pleasure down, 
’Mid each extreme of folly, too, 
And lived with half the town. 
For me there’s nothing new or rare 
Till wine deceives my brain, 
And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again.’ 

So ran a stanza. The song bespeaks the man. 
Not that a man always bewrays himself in his 
writings ; but in this case the man and the writer 
are one. In all the giddy throng no one was readier 
with a jest than Charles Morris, and no jest raised 
a louder laugh than his; but many a time, no 
doubt, the clever, dissipated town rake felt it would 
have been better had an American rebel’s bullet 
laid him low in those far-off campaigning days with 
the old 17th. 

Another town rake, the famous Beau Brummel, 
ex-captain of the 10th Light Dragoons, was also a 
scribbler of rhymes. His Muse was generally en- 
listed in the cause of Love, but not always. There 
is a little poem of his which might have emanated 
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from the most unsophisticated child of nature, 
‘The Butterfly’s Funeral, at which | 
‘The dormouse attended, but cold and forlorn, 
And the gnat slowly winded his shrill little horn.’ 

Who would have thought this ex-light-dragoon, 
town-rake, and exquisite of the first water would 
have bothered his head to write a line on such an 
artless performance as that of a gnat slowly winding 
his shrill little horn ? 

If the 10th did not dance, there were, at all 
events, more than one of them who could sing, for, 
as well as Brummel, they possessed a poet of a far 
higher order, William Sotheby, who was an officer 
of the regiment for six years. But the 15th Light 
Dragoons could boast of a poet who excelled the 
poet Sotheby by about as much as Sotheby excelled 
the scribbling rhymester, Brummel. The story of 
how poor Samuel Taylor Coleridge enlisted into the 
15th is well known. That his lot as a cavalry 
private was not quite on a bed of roses may be’ 
imagined. For it is recorded of him that ‘he rode 
his horse ill and groomed him worse’! He said of 
himself in a letter to his brother that he was ‘a 
very indocile equestrian.’ It is usually the in- 
docility of the horse rather than of the horseman 
that makes matters uncomfortable for the latter. 
Altogether Coleridge must have had many a bad 
quarter of an hour in the riding-school. Of all 
consummate masters of full-seasoned invective 
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snatching the bubble reputation e’en from the 
bargee’s mouth, pre-eminently stood the military 
riding-master of the olden day in the exercise of his 
functions. ‘To a refined, sensitive nature nothing 
could have been more terrible than this autocrat of 
the tan ring, hedged round by the blasphemy of his 
office. ‘Indocile’ was hardly the adjective he applied 
to Coleridge as a horseman. Nor in the barrack- 
room can the immortal author of ‘The Ancient — 
Mariner’ have enjoyed much ease with dignity. 
The very name which, in his anxiety to retain his 
baptismal initials, he enlisted under was enough to 
make his life a burden to him in such a sphere—Silas 
Tomkyn Comberback. Every roll-call must have 
been an ordeal. How often must his comrades, with 
their shallow wit, have vexed the poor poet’s mind, 
which they could not fathom. Like Hamlet, he 
could not ‘unpack his heart with words and fall 
a-cursing ’—which would have been quite fathom- 
able, and even congenial, to his companions, unless 
the trooper be proverbially maligned—but adopted 
the more refined and unobtrusive way of unpack- 
ing his heart on the stable-door through the media 
of a pencil, or a piece of chalk, and a dead language. 
Not a very practical way of fighting against his 
troubles ; nevertheless it was the means of ending 
them. That the officer who happened to read the 
Latin inscription was sufficiently a scholar to under- 
stand it and so bring about the discovery which led 
13 
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to the poet’s honourable discharge was a lucky 
thing for Private Comberback. 

From perhaps as awkward and slovenly a recruit 
as ever broke an adjutant’s heart to about as smart 
and trim an adjutant as ever jumped down a 
recruit’s throat, is an abrupt transition. Such a 
transition is it to pass from Private Silas Tomkyn 
Comberback, of the 15th King’s Light Dragoons, 
to Lieutenant Edward Topham, of the Ist Life 
Guards. There was, however, one attribute which 
the two had in common, and that was the spirit of 
poetry ; though, to compare Topham with Coleridge 
as a poet would be no less absurd than to compare 
Coleridge with Topham as a soldier. The smart 
young adjutant of the 1st Life Guards was a born 
scribbler. Even at Eton, where writing verses is 
not usually a labour of love, he was subject to sharp 
attacks of the cacoéthes scribendi, the results of 
which, in poetic shape, used to be publicly read by 
an appreciative master to perhaps not quite so 
appreciative a circle of the poet’s schoolfellows, who 
in all probability would have taken the change out 
of the youthful bard when they got him in the 
playground, had there been any change to be got 
out of him. But that is not the sort of boy young 
Edward Topham was. Though a poet, he was no 
milksop. On joining the lst Life Guards, he soon 
developed into the smartest youngster in it. The 
regiment happened to be then in a very slovenly 
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and ill-disciplined condition. An adjutant of the 
taut, trim, Tartar style to lick it into shape was 
badly wanted by the military authorities, and they 
at length selected young Topham for the post. A 
better selection could not have been made. He 
more than fulfilled the most sanguine expectations. 
A martinet he may have been, but such a smart 
one, and withal so straight and just, that the rank 
and file under his rule were like clay in the potter's 
hands. The king, the Horse Guards, and the 
officers of the regiment were delighted with the 
tact, firmness, and general ability which had so 
effectively turned a slovenly, insubordinate lot of 
men into a well set up, splendidly disciplined 
regiment—a pattern, as such a regiment should be, 
to the rest of the army. No less jubilant were the 
old military fogies about town over the advent of 
this barrack-square oligarch, just their beaw ideal 
of the only man who could save the Service from 
going to the dogs. Even the general public were 
familiar with the fame and features of ‘The Tip-top 
Adjutant, whose smart counterfeit presentment, 
thus inscribed in punning allusion to his name, 
stared at them from the windows of all the print- 
shops. And, all this time, what about the Muse 
whom in his Eton days he had wooed with a boyish 
ardour that had often lured him from river and 
playground to her side, and whom he had, no doubt, 
then sworn to love and cherish all his days? 
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Could there be any place for her in that life of 
ceaseless drill and orderly-room work? What 
chance was there of her gentle voice being heard 
amidst the perpetual din of such an occupation— 
the blatant shouts of command, the strident sounds 
of the trumpet-call? Surely her name must have 
been proscribed on the barrack gates as of one 
having no business within those portals. Not a bit 
of it. ‘The Tip-top Adjutant’ was carrying on a 
desperate flirtation with her all the time. Poem 
followed poem as the afternoon drill followed the 
morning parade, and the playhouses rang with the 
applause evoked by his prologues and epilogues. 
Those were still the days when these adjuncts were 
considered essential to the success of any piece, and 
there was no better writer of them than the smart 
young martinet, whose services in this direction 
were in great request among managers and play- 
wrights. One short epilogue by Topham, the elder 
Colman said, was worth more than five hundred 
pounds to the Haymarket Theatre during one season. 

There was really nothing so very incongruous in 
Topham’s union of the adjutant and the poet. To 
most poetical natures there is something especially 
attractive in martial pomp and panoply. Take, 
for instance, Robert Burns. His membership of 
the Dumfries Volunteers was but the faint realiza- 
tion of the military aspirations of his boyhood, 
when, as he tells us, he ‘used to strut in rapture 
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up and down after the recruiting drum and bagpipe 
and wish himself tall enough to be asoldier. Later 
on, when in due course this latter wish had been 
fulfilled, he was on the point of carrying out his 
martial intentions, as recorded by his own pen: 
‘Oh, why the deuce should I repine, 
An’ be an ill-foreboder, 


I’m twenty-three and five feet nine— 
Vl go and be a sodger.’ 


But something or other, probably a Highland 
lassie, turned him from his purpose. We might 
feel inclined to be grateful to the supposititious High- 
land lassie for saving us a poet by depriving her 
country of a soldier, until we remember that Burns 
would have been still a poet, always a poet, no 
matter whether he was a soldier, a ploughman, a 
farmer, an exciseman, or anything else. The 
youthful craze for the army seems to have given 
place later on toa bitter antipathy towards military 
men, more especially the commissioned class, whom 
he stigmatized as ‘epauletted’ and ‘lobster-coated’ 
‘puppies. Why this change? Cherchez la femme, 
or, in this case, should we not say les femmes? In 
all probability the ‘Tarbolton lassies’ or the ‘ belles 
of Mauchline,’ or some others of the numerous 
queens of Burns’ susceptible soul, had smiled too 
kindly on these same epauletted and lobster-coated 
swains. 

Of the ‘Dumfries Gentlemen Volunteers,’ the 
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poet seems to have been a prominent and popular 
member, notwithstanding the deep offence he gave 
by the toast, ‘May we never see the French, and 
may the French never see us,’ which, out of pure 
mischief, he proposed at a regimental banquet, when 
his comrades, their souls aglow with martial ardour 
and whisky, were expecting from him something in 
the glorious style of his ‘Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace 
bled.’ It was to atone for this post-prandial indis- 
cretion that he wrote the war-song of the Dumfries 
Volunteers, commencing: 
‘Does haughty Gaul invasion threat ? 
Then let the louns beware, sir ! 
There are wooden walls upon our seas, 

And volunteers on shore, sir.’ 

The poet soon showed himself a very efficient 
volunteer afloat as well. It was a time when our 
people, especially those on the coast, lived in con- 
stant apprehension of a French descent, and one 
day there appeared in the Solway Firth a suspicious- 
looking craft. Hastily collecting together a few 
dragoons, not the best style of combatants for the 
purpose, but apparently the only force available, 
Burns, sword in hand, at their head boarded the 
mysterious craft, the crew of which managed to 
escape in their boats. That she turned out to be 
only a smuggler on an unusually large scale, instead 
of a haughty Gaul with a desperate crew armed to 
the teeth, was not the fault of Burns or his bold 
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dragoons; and the poet’s courage in facing danger 
to an unknown extent was much applauded. 

Notwithstanding his earlier dislike to ‘epauletted 
puppies, Burns seems to have had a host of friends 
of the military caste, amongst whom was Colonel 
de Peyster, a startling combination of pipe-clay and 
poetry, a stanch, stiff old soldier, who had seen an 
immense deal of hard fighting in America against 
the Indians, the French and the rebels, and whose 
main occupations in Dumfries seemed to be drilling 
the volunteer corps and carrying on poetical con- 
troversies with Burns in the columns of the Dumfries 
journal. 

A striking testimony to the esteem in which the 
great Scottish poet was held by his brethren in 
arms is afforded by the large body of troops paraded 
at his funeral. He was buried with full military 
honours by the Dumfries Gentlemen Volunteers, 
the Angus Fencibles, and a regular cavalry regi- 
ment. ‘Like a soldier,’ they bore him to the grave, 

‘And for his passage 


The soldier’s music and the rites of war 
Spoke loudly for him.’* 








* Another Scottish poet whose lyrics still sound sweetly 
in the ears of his countrymen was Major James Mercer, 
who fought in the early campaigns of the Seven Years’ War, 
and at Minden in one of the six British regiments which so 
_materially helped to win the day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


\ ITH pride we welcome the great Goethe into 

our ranks, even though the overtopping 
stature of the intellectual giant should mar the 
evenness of the line. As a German, his lot was 
cast at a time when he may be said to have lived 
for the greater part of his life under the shadow of 
the sword. In his early childhood he breathed an 
air thick with the talk of Great Frederick’s deeds, 
and the songs which little Wolfgang Goethe loved 
most to learn and sing were those celebrating the 
triumphs of Prussia’s hero. When he was ten, 
Frankfort, where he lived, was occupied by the 
French troops, and a French officer of high rank 
was quartered in his father’s house. In his advanced 
years he beheld the soil of his country red with the 
blood spilled in the Napoleonic wars, and in his own 
house at Weimar, as in his father’s house at Frank- 
fort nearly fifty years before, a French general was 
billeted. In his youth mad pranks, manly sports, 
and a dashing exterior betokened more the coming 
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warrior than the future poet. Passing over a long 
interval of love scrapes, study, philosophy, poetry, 
and adventures in a little war in Silesia, we find 
Goethe taking part in the abortive campaign under- 
taken by the Prussians and Austrians in aid of 
Louis XVI. against revolutionary France.* With 
the army in no regular defined military capacity, he 
seems to have held a sort of roving commission, at 
liberty to brave the dangers at the front or skulk 
in the rear, according as the spirit might move him. 
He chose the former course. ‘Anyone,’ he says, 
‘who joins a campaign should remain throughout 
with the regular troops and shun no danger; for 
whatever may happen is honourable, whereas to 
remain with the baggage is both dangerous and 
contemptible ; hence I had arranged with the officers 
of the regiment that I should always accompany 
them, and, if possible, the first squadron.’ The 
regiment alluded to was a Prussian one of cavalry, 
under the command of Goethe’s friend, the Duke 
of Weimar. His adventurous spirit, however, soon 
carried him in advance of even the first squadron. 
‘I had heard so much about cannon-fever, that I 
wanted to know what kind of thing it was,’ he says 


* In this campaign were to be found the poetical young 
Prussian, De la Motte Fouqué, the future author of ‘Un- 
dine,’ then only a stripling of fifteen, and Henry von Kleist, 
who, like his glorious namesake, the hero of Kunersdorf, 
burned with a poet’s as well as a soldier’s fire. 
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in his diary. He accordingly rides out into the 
open while a heavy cannonade is going on, and 
afterwards tells us, ‘I had now got right into the 
region where the balls came playing across; the 
sound of them is curious enough, and seemed com- 
posed of the buzz of humming-tops, the gurgling of 
water, and the whistling of birds. In the midst of 
these circumstances, | soon remarked that some- 
thing unusual was affecting me. It seemed as if I 
were in some extremely hot place and quite pene- 
trated by the heat of it, and felt as if it were alto- 
gether one with the element in which I was. My 
eyes lost nothing of their strength or clearness of 
sight, but it seemed to me as if the world had a 
kind of brown-red tint, which made the situation, 
as well as the surrounding objects, look more ter- 
rible. I was unable to perceive any agitation of 
my blood, but everything seemed rather to be 
swallowed up in the glow of which I speak. From 
this it is clear in what sense the condition can be 
called a fever. It is remarkable, however, that the 
feeling of horror and anxiety arising from it 1s pro- 
duced in us solely through the ears. For the 
thunder of the cannons, the howling, whistling, and 
crashing of the balls through the air is the actual 
cause of these sensations. After I had ridden back, 
and was again in perfect security, 1 remarked with 
surprise that the glow in me was completely extin- 
guished, and not the slightest feverish agitation was 
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left. ‘This condition is, moreover, one of the least 
desirable; and, indeed, among my dear and noble 
comrades there was scarcely one who expressed a 
sincere wish for it.’ This rather foolhardy ride of 
Goethe’s was much talked of in the camp, and was 
discussed at the king’s table, the general verdict 
being that the poet was a fine fellow. 

The clever author of the best life of Goethe in 
the English language looks upon the time the poet 
spent in this campaign as a cruel waste of his 
genius, an arid desert needlessly introduced into a 
life teeming with the richest poetical luxuriance. 
A shallow reflection, indeed, to spring from so deep 
and well-stored a mind. Why, that campaign was 
a mine of poetical wealth to a man like Goethe. 
There was poetry going on all round him. Wasn’t 
there poetry in the sight of young Emil von 
Bechtoldsheim while, as in Goethe’s own descrip- 
tion, ‘the cannon-balls were flying wildly amongst 
us, and the black horse, admirably held together, 
snorted and plunged, he sat firmly on his furious 
steed in the first rank of the squadron, the 
standard waving to and fro in the hands of the 
handsome boy, his sweet face singularly but 
naturally enough, even at that fearful moment, 
bringing the still sweeter face of his mother before 
me, and recalling the peaceful moments I had 
spent in her presence’? Wasn’t there poetry 
in the episode at the capture of Verdun of the 
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young French grenadier, ‘handsome, well-made, 
and with a firm look of composed demeanour,’ who, 
preferring death to surrender, fired his last shot 
into the ranks of the victorious Prussians marching 
into the town, and then, mounting the parapet of 
the bridge, remained quiet for a time, ‘then threw 
himself backwards into the abyss, and was taken 
out of the water dead’? Wasn't there poetry in 
the evacuation of Mainz by the French garrison 
with all the honours of war, as ‘the chasseurs @ 
cheval came riding by, their band, amidst the 
perfect silence of all around, striking up the 
“ Marseillaise’””—that revolutionary Te Deum, at all 
times with something melancholy and ominous 
about it, but now played quite slow, in keeping 
with the sluggish pace at which they were riding, 
was impressive, fearful, and solemn; the troopers, 
long, lanky men of advanced years—each one 
like a Don Quixote—whose mien accorded well 
with the solemn music’? Wasn’t there poetry 
even in the ‘merry riflemen who marched into 
the jaws of death singing frivolous songs’? 
Wasn't there, in short, poetry anywhere, every- 
where, whenever Goethe chose, as no doubt he 
always did choose, to look with a poet’s eye? And 
was not this especially the case with him who said, 
‘All my poems are suggested by real life, and have 
their foundation therein; I attach no value to 
poems snatched out of the air.’ Would he have 
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found more poetry in the streets of Weimar? or 
in his little back-garden with its pretty summer- 
house and bright flowers? or in the mincing 
etiquette and ceremony of a petty German court ? 
or in books? He is a second-hand and second- 
rate poet, indeed, who draws his best inspirations 
from books. 

Poets are generally regarded as the most un- 
practical of mortals, but this is not a fair estimate 
of the poetical character. Goethe was a great poet, 
yet amongst his fellow-campaigners there does not 
seem to have been one more thoroughly practical 
than he. At foraging—and everyone will admit 
that is a good practical matter to be practical in— 
he was better than any of them. In a strange 
village his power of scenting the fullest larder and 
the best cellar was almost supernatural. After a 
mysterious absence he would join the thirsty circle 
round the bivouac fire, and, to the astonished and 
enraptured gaze of his comrades, would produce 
from under his cloak bottle after bottle of capital 
wine. On one occasion the troops, parched with 
thirst, were crowding round a fresh pool of water, 
which was rapidly being polluted by man and 
beast, when Goethe, by his commanding presence 
and commanding tones, backed up by force when 
necessary, drove the surging, stupid, selfish crowd 
back, and had the pool enclosed with stout stakes 
and ropes. ‘Who is this that gives himself such 
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airs? asked a trooper of a comrade. ‘I don’t 
know,’ answered the other, ‘but he is right.’ The 
poet’s attention to food and drink showed how 
thoroughly practical he was; for the stomach of 
an army is the first thing to be considered in cam- 
paigning. ‘I could easily see,’ he says, ‘ that the 
men were not sufficiently frugal with their smoked 
bacon and beef, and with their rice and lentils; 
and forthwith he takes steps to remedy their 
improvidence. In short, the great poet, instead of 
being, as his English biographer admiringly implies 
he was, a fish out of water, was, during the whole 
of the rough and trying campaign, in every sense 
‘all there.’ Under fire he was to the young soldier 
a pattern of coolness; in foraging expeditions he 
was the guiding spirit; and round the bivouac 
fire he was, with his wit and his stories, the life 
and soul of the gathering. To be sure, on such 
occasions as the last there was sometimes a little 
more of the Mr. Barlow about him than would have 
been altogether relished, perhaps, by British officers; 
but not so was it with Goethe’s comrades, who 
seemed only too pleased to play Harry Sandford to 
his Mr. Barlow. There does not appear to have 
been a single Tommy Merton amongst them. One 
night they are sitting in the Duke’s tent in rather 
low spirits. ‘I felt,’ says Goethe, ‘induced, as a 
diversion, to record some of the terrible incidents 
in the history of St. Louis.’ And he does so with- 
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out even so much as a single groan escaping the 
lips of the patients under operation. On the 
contrary, the terrible incidents in the history of 
St. Louis so raised their spirits that they ‘smiled 
and received the story as a good omen.’ This 
incites Herr Von Barlow to further exertions. ‘To 
increase this feeling, he says, ‘I ventured upon 
another historical narrative, and producing the 
particular maps, brought to their remembrance,’ 
etc. This certainly sounds as like our old smooth 
bore Barlow as anything can; but no man was 
really more unlike that pedantic prig than was 
Goethe, who, in other and far more frequent moods, 
could jest and laugh with the gayest of them all, 
besides being, when necessity arose, as manly and 
resourceful as the roughest and readiest in the 
campaign. Through hardships, dangers, and 
privations he came with flying colours. The test 
he was put to not only proved him to be a good 
man and true, but made him in the process better 
and truer. It taught him a lesson in that good 
common-sense sort of philosophy, which keeps 
trifles in their proper place. ‘In the midst of 
all this wretchedness, he says in his diary with a 
delicious little touch of humour, ‘I made a vow 
that if we escaped, and I reached home in safety, 
nobody should ever hear me again complain of 
the obstruction to the view from my chamber- 
window caused by the projecting gable of the 
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next house.’ In this hardier frame of mind he 
became ashamed of that poor creature Werther. 
To the man who had surveyed wholesale misery of 
mind and body to the extent that can be furnished 
only by the spectacle of war, there could be neither 
edification nor interest in the contemplation of an 
individual stretching his own mind on the rack and 
inflicting self-torture for no possible object or reason 
that any sensible man can see. During the cam- 
paign the sorrows of Werther must have appeared 
to Goethe about as important a matter as the pro- 
jecting gable of his neighbour’s house at Weimar. 
“Voila un homme !’ said Napoleon of Goethe ; and 
he did not mean in literature, for he feigned a 
contempt for literary men, whom he called ‘ mere 
manufacturers of phrases’; he did not mean in 
poetry, for he did not care much for it, least of all 
German poetry; he did not mean in metaphysics, 
for that he regarded as ‘vagrancy of the imagina- 
tion’ and ‘disorder of the mind.’ But what he did 
mean was: There’s a man for you from a soldier’s 
point of view! In his outward form behold the 
picture of a beaw sabreur! In the brave spirit, the 
firmness of character, and the genius, see the stuff 
of which heroes and commanders are made! 

There is yet another phase of Goethe’s character 
which it may not be out of place to briefly consider 
in these pages, for Love, War, and Song, are, and 
ever have been, closely associated. In the first 
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sphere he is not so dignified a figure as in the other 
two. Surely no man ever made such a fool of him- 
self about women as did this transcendent genius. 
He cannot go into a shop to buy blankets without 
telling us that the mother and daughter who served 
him were pretty, significantly adding, ‘we did not 
bargain with them much, but paid them hand- 
somely.’ He cannot pass a postchaise along a 
country road without looking to see if there is a 
pretty woman inside. In short, his life was almost 
one long dream of fair women. His first love is 
generally supposed to be Gretchen when he was 
fifteen years old, but he must have had affairs of 
the heart by scores before then, and his duel when 
he was twelve years old with the little French boy 
Deronde we may be pretty certain was over some- 
thing the two precocious brats called a woman. 
After Gretchen came Annchen, over whom he was 
more asinine than is even the wont of love-sick 
youths—adopting a particular mincing style of walk 
to please her; a piece of sweet lunacy, compared 
with which the fantastic Malvolio’s cross-gartering 
was rather a sensible proceeding; then Emilia, the 
dancing-master’s daughter, who pirouetted into his 
affections as a corkscrew goes into a cork; then 
Fredericka, the daughter of the pastor Brion, who 
sang Swiss songs and jédelled him out of his senses 
the first evening he saw her—that is to say, if he 
had any senses at all when within measurable 
14 
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distance of a petticoat; then Charlotte Buff, whose 
marriage to ‘another’ drove him to the perpetra- 
tion of ‘The Sorrows of Werther. But while 
Werther saw no way out of his misery but suicide, 
the original cured his hopeless attachment on the 
homeopathic principle by falling desperately in 
love with Maximiliane, who, in her turn, had very 
soon to give way to Antoinette Gerock. The last- 
mentioned was very speedily dethroned by Lili, a 
sad little coquette of sixteen, who, Goethe told his 
friend Eckerman, was ‘ the first and last woman he . 
truly loved.” The next first and last woman he 
truly loved was the Frau Von Stein, wife of the 
Duke of Weimar’s Master of the Horse. Now, love 
at first sight is generally considered sharp enough 
work for even the most combustible material, but 
that sort of thing was evidently becoming rather a 
slow piece of business for such an expert as Goethe. 
In this case it was not necessary for him to see the 
lady at all before losing his heart to her. The 
sight of her portrait, backed up by a friend’s de- 
scription of her charms, was quite sufficient to throw 
him into such paroxysms of passionate love that he 
did not sleep a wink for three nights. In one of 
his impassioned. letters to this lady he tenderly 
descants on the properties of a particular kind of 
sausage he is partial to, and begs her to send him 
one. Is it to be wondered at that an ethereal love 
such as this should soar far above so conventional a 
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thing as previous marital ties? and he and Frau Von 
Stein are one—an inseparable indissoluble one—for 
ever and for ever. Away from Frau Von Stein for a 
short time, he falls in love with a little Milanese, but 
he finds she is betrothed to another, and he retires 
from society to bury his broken heart, which now 
he at last feels, beyond all possible shadow of a 
doubt, can never again hold another woman’s image. 
The days of mourning over the dead and buried 
heart have barely commenced, when there comes to 
the disconsolate mourner a young girl, Christiane 
Vulpius, bearing a petition from her brother, a 
struggling young author, and straightway he ex- 
humes the seat of his affections and lays it at the 
feet of Christiane, not by any means in a shattered 
and worn-out condition, but throbbing and thrilling 
and leaping with love as if it had never throbbed 
and thrilled and leaped with love before. She 
accepts the proffered article, and, for the very good 
reason that she hardly leaves his side for the next 
twenty-eight years, manages to keep it longer than 
any of her predecessors. So far, only the more 
serious attachments have been touched on. Flow- 
ing on simultaneously with them was an under- 
current of minor affairs with Fraulein Von Kalb, 
Corona Schroter, Amalia, and innumerable others 
But the tale of love is not yet told. At sixty he is 
at it again as ardently as when he first brought the 
blushes to little Gretchen’s soft cheek. It is Minna 
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Herzlieb now, and to her he pours forth his soul in 
passionate sonnets; and he writes an elaborate book 
called ‘Die Wahlverwandtschaften,’ to prove that 
this unlovely thing, an old man’s passion for a 
young girl, is in reality the beautiful outcome of 
the deepest form of poetical ethics. Now, when Mr. 
Pecksniff got drunk and made amorous advances 
to Mrs. Todgers, he adroitly shielded his spotless 
reputation by pointing out to the lady that he spoke 
with no earth-born passion ; that his utterances were 
prompted by the spirit of his departed wife—in 
short, that the voice whispering soft nothings into 
her ear was not his own voice at all, but a voice 
from the tomb. Well, there is a little echo of 
Pecksnifi’s voice from the tomb in Goethe's 
‘Wahlverwandtschaften. The elective affinity as 
applied to Minna Herzlieb was by no means finite. 
She was not, as she should have been, the last love 
of the author of ‘Die Wahlverwandtschaften.’ Even 
in his seventy-fourth year Cupid could find enough 
space left in the aged poet’s riddled heart whereat 
to drive in another arrow up to the feather. He 
loves Fraulein Von Lewezow, who, it is said, returns 
his passion. Why, this beats even Peterborough, 
who, when a youth of some seventy summers, 
addressed his own heart as ‘ thou wild thing that 
always art leaping or aching.’ Now, Peterborough 
was rather a great man, as men go. But Peter- 
borough compared with Goethe was a pigmy, The 
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reader may remember, however, that we would not 
take leave of Peterborough in these pages under the 
silly circumstances of his senile folly, so unworthy 
of his stirring career. We are not likely then to 
deal less tenderly with the memory of Goethe; and 
the closing scene of his appearance here shall be 
one peculiarly appropriate to our theme, and full of 
that homage which is his due, and which one need 
not be a German to render. 

Twenty years have elapsed since the campaign 
of 1792, in which Goethe was a conspicuous figure. 
France and Germany are again at variance. War 
has just broken out. Von Lutzow’s Black Jagers, 
raised from young Prussian volunteers, are on 
their way to the front to win imperishable renown. 
Amongst them is young Forster, a youthful doctor 
and author, who has discarded the lancet and the 
pen for the rifle and the sabre. Let the brave 
young German tell the rest: ‘We had just sung our 
morning hymn before the inn in which our head- 
quarters were posted, when I saw Goethe. With 
military steps I advanced to the carriage and said, 
“‘T have the honour to announce to your Excel- 
lency that a division of Black Jdgers of the Prussian 
volunteers, on their march to Leipzig, have met 
your Excellency and desire to pay you all honours.”’ 
Our commandant gave the word ‘ Present arms!” 
“The poet of all poets!” shouted I, and the whole 
company responded with hurrahs and sound of 
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horn. He was dressed in the uniform of a Prussian 
general officer, and acknowledged our homage in 
the military style of an officer of rank. Again I 
advanced and said : “ Your Excellency, the incognito 
was of no avail; our Black Jdgers have sharp eyes, 
and to meet with Goethe on our first march was too 
favourable an omen for us to pass unobserved. 
We beg a blessing on our arms.” ‘ Willingly,’ 
replied he. I tendered my rifle and sabre; he 
placed his hand on them and said: ‘‘Go and 
prosper with the blessing of Heaven, and may all 
good fortune attend your youthful German courage.” 
Again a loud hurrah resounded through our ranks. 
Again he bowed acknowledgment, and the carriage 
bore him swiftly from our sight.’ 

It was not many weeks after this that the 
gallant young jdgers cheered as enthusiastically 
the advent among them of a young recruit whose 
name was already dear to German hearts—Karl 
Theodor Korner, Germany’s great hero-poet. From 
his childhood poetry had been a passion with 
Korner, and his father tells us how the child, with 
his guitar on his arm, would imagine himself trans- 
ported back to the age of the Troubadours. But 
he was no dreamer. He was full of life and fun, 
the leader in every boyish sport and pastime. ‘ In 
the ball-room he was the most graceful dancer; in 
the fencing school the most dexterous swordsman ; 
on the ice a skilful skater; on horseback a bold 
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rider; in the water a strong swimmer. All this 
we know on the testimony of Fritz Forster, his 
friend and constant companion from childhood to 
death. Through the same friendly medium we can 
see him as he was in early manhood, tall and slight, 
nearly six feet high, erect and straight, of a manly 
bearing, a laughing face, radiant with the ruddiness 
of health. When only nineteen, Korner com- 
menced writing for the stage at Vienna, and in 
fifteen months, by dint of the most marvellous 
- literary industry and talent, the boy-author arrived 
at the goal of many a literary veteran’s ambition— 
the royal appointment of poet to the Court Theatre. 
Everything that could make life sweet, wholesome, 
and joyous was his. Congenial work, sufficiency 
of money, well-earned and unstinted applause, 
‘hosts of true friends, the devoted love of a fair 
and devotedly loved girl—all these were his, and 
all these without one weak hesitating thought he 
gave up for the sake of his country when she rose 
to drive the invader from her sacred soil. _ ‘ Could 
I, think you,’ he writes to his father, ‘ stand aloof, 
contented to celebrate with poetry alone the 
success of my brethren while they fought and 
conquered ?” 

Korner could not have responded more effectively 
to the Fatherland’s call to arms than by joining, as 
he did, Von Lutzow’s celebrated Black Jdgers. The 
young poet’s reputation had preceded him, and his 
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arrival amongst the gallant jdgers was, Forster tells 
us, ‘ hailed with loud cries of joy, and the clinking 
of weapons and glasses.’ Von Lutzow’s corps was 
composed of cavalry as well as infantry, and Korner, 
joining the latter branch, was at once elected by his 
comrades ober-jdger. The major of the regiment 
being almost immediately sent on a mission to 
Dresden, with the object of inducing the Saxons 
to join the common cause against the invader, 
Korner was selected as likely to be of valuable 
assistance in the patriotic work. A better selection 
could not have been made; for no one could have 
done more to stimulate sympathy into active en- 
thusiasm than Korner did by his stirring ‘ Address 
to the People of Saxony.’ The military authorities, 
fully alive to the value of his extraordinary talents 
and zeal, were now anxious to have him on the 
staff. But staff employment was not to Korner’s 
taste. The fighting line, and nowhere else, was 
the place for him; and returning to the Black 
Jdgers, more popular than ever, he was unanimously 
elected by them to a lieutenancy. Indefatigable 
in his military duties as well as heartily sociable, 
he, nevertheless, was able to compose numerous 
martial songs, which, set to old folk-airs or tunes 
of his own composition, were sung by his comrades 
on the march and round the camp fires at night. 
There is no doubt it was Korner’s songs that in a 
large measure animated the heroic band to those 
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deeds of dash and daring which made the ‘ Wild 
Huntsmen,’ as they were often termed, so terrible 
to the enemy. Within two months of his first join- 
ing the corps, the young poet proved his mettle at 
the battle of Danneberg, in which the French were 
driven back; and his conduct raised him, if possible, 
higher than ever in the estimation of his comrades. 
It was on the morning of this battle that he wrote 
his celebrated ‘ War Song,’ commencing : 
‘Darkly dawning, death enshrouded, 
Breaks the great, the dreadful day ! 
And the sun all cold and clouded 

Lights us on our gory way.’* 
This is not exactly the vein in which a French- 
man, or even an Englishman, would seek to in- 
spirit his countrymen going into action. But with 
German hearts it is best to stir first with a little 
melancholy, and then pour in the stimulants after- 
wards. 

Shortly after the battle of Danneberg, Von Lutzow, 
with four squadrons of his cavalry, marched on an 
expedition towards Thuringia. Korner, as has al- 
ready been stated, belonged to the infantry branch of 
the corps; but they could do nothing without Korner 
now, and Von Lutzow took him as his adjutant. 
By their activity and daring—cutting off a convoy 
here, surprising a body of troops there, harassing 
the enemy, in short, here, there, and everywhere 


* Translated by G. F. Richardson. 
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—the Wild Huntsmen became such objects of dread 
and hatred to the enemy, that at last—the French 
initiating the deadly game—when Frenchmen and 
Lutzow jdgers met, no quarter was received or 
given. But this was not enough. A treacherous 
plot, instigated, it is said, by the French Emperor 
himself, was laid for the complete extermination 
of the corps. An armistice, just then concluded, 
afforded the opportunity. Lulled into a sense of 
absolute security by an official intimation of the 
cessation of hostilities, Von Lutzow, without adopt- 
ing his usual precautionary measures on the march, 
proceeded to rejoin his infantry. Near Leipsic, 
however, he found himself completely hemmed in 
by a menacing and vastly superior force. In this 
situation, Korner—it was always ‘ Korner’ when 
anything requiring nerve and tact was to be done 
—was despatched to the enemy’s commander to 
demand an explanation. The treachery was soon 
out. The sight of the stalwart young officer calmly 
confronting him, in the sombre uniform of the 
detested Black Jdgers, exasperated the French 
general, Fournier, into forgetting his manhood— 
into forgetting that he was a Frenchman! Fora 
Frenchman is by nature as chivalrous as any man 
can be. ‘ Armistice pour tout le monde excepté 
pour vous !’ he fiercely exclaimed, at the same time 
suiting to the fierce words the still fiercer action of 
bringing his sword down with might and main on 
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the undefended head of the young emissary. This 
was the signal for a general attack, and volleys were 
poured into Von Lutzow’s men from all sides. 
Many were shot down; the rest, with Von Lutzow, 
made their escape by hard riding. Korner himself, 
reeling in his saddle from the effects of the cut on his 
head and also a bullet wound, was borne by his horse 
into the comparative safety of a neighbouring wood. 
Here, with the assistance of a comrade, he managed 
to bind up his wounds. Evening was closing in, 
when a troop of French cavalry was seen approach- 
ing the wood, with the evident intention of scouring 
it for fugitives. Though sick almost to the point 
of death with his wounds, the hero-poet of Ger- 
many was not going to be taken like a rat in a trap. 
Boldly showing himself, he turned towards the 
wood, and addressing an imaginary force, shouted 
at the top of his voice: ‘Fourth squadron—ad- 
vance |’ 

Tonnerre de Diew! What man may dare a 
Frenchman will. But a troop to a squadron! and 
that a squadron of those black devils of Wild 
Huntsmen! Suacr-r-ré! And there was hurriedly 
given and smartly obeyed a word of command 
that was not en avant. 

Darkness very soon came to the fugitive as a 
friend who would stand by him for, at all events, a 
few hours—or, rather, to the last; for it seemed as 
if he would never live to see another dawn. As 
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the night wore on he became more and more 
exhausted, until at last he resigned himself to 
death. But a poet he had lived, and a poet, as 
well as a hero, he would die. The materials for 
jotting down his thoughts he was never without, 
and with trembling hand the following words were 
traced : 





‘FAREWELL TO LIFE. 


‘(Written in the night of the 17th—18th June, as I lay 
severely wounded in a wood, expecting to die.) 


‘My deep wound burns ; my pale lips quake in death ; 
I feel my fainting heart resign its strife, 
And reaching now the limit of my life. 
Lord, to Thy will f yield my parting breath, 
Yet many a dream hath charmed my youthful eye ; 
And must life’s fairy visions all depart ? 
Oh, surely no! for all that fired my heart 
To rapture here shall live with me on high. 
And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 
And now adored as freedom, now as love ; 
And as my failing senses fade away, 
It beckons me on high to endless day !’* 


The forebodings of death were not fulfilled, and 
the next morning Korner, only just alive, was 
found by two peasants, who carried him to an 
adjacent village, where his wounds were dressed 
by a local surgeon. He was then conveyed by 
stealth into Leipsic, then occupied by the French, 
and taken to the house of some friends, where he 


* Translated by G. F. Richardson. 
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lay concealed for five days. On then hearing that 
the French had issued an edict decreeing the 
punishment of death to anyone harbouring a 
Lutzow volunteer, Korner, to relieve his friends of 
the danger they were incurring for his sake, in- 
sisted, feeble as he was, upon taking his departure. 
He managed to get to Carlsbad, where, fortunately, 
he fell into the hands of an excellent physician and 
a kind lady, the wife of an official of rank, who nursed 
him like a mother. In a fortnight, though still far 
from fit for duty, he was well enough to travel, and 
he managed to rejoin his corps just before hostili- 
ties were renewed. On the very day the fighting 
actually commenced he wrote, while in bivouac, his 
well-known war-song, ‘ Men and Boys.’ 

As usual, the Wild Huntsmen were in the thick 
of it, hardly a day passing without their being 
engaged. On the morning of the ninth day, while, 
after a long march, Von Lutzow’s troopers were 
resting in a wood previous to making an attack, 
Korner jotted down his last poem, the celebrated 
‘Sword Song.’ He was reading it to a friend, 
when the signal for attack was given, and in one 
moment the gentle poet was merged into the 
fiery soldier. The suddenness and fury of the 
charge, headed by Von Lutzow with his brave 
adjutant at his side, threw the enemy into con- 
fusion, and they fled. But afterwards rallying, 
they made a stand; and it was in gallantly attack- 
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ing one of these rallying squares that Korner 
received his death wound from a musket-ball. 
Under a heavy fire, he was carried by some of his 
comrades into the wood where, on that very 
morning, he had composed his last poem; and 
there, on the scene consecrated by both his genius 
and his valour, the spirit of the hero-poet mounted 
on high, its requiem his own prophetic words : 


‘God, I yield myself to Thee! 
When the thunders of battle are loud in their strife, 
And my opening veins pour forth my life, 

God, I yield my life to Thee! 

Father, I call on Thee!’ 


Korner was buried with all the honours of war. 
On his tomb is carved a lyre and sword, encircled 
by an oak wreath, and an inscription tells the 
glorious story of his life and services. But the 
most fitting epitaphs are those in the departed 
hero’s own words, written on two opposite sides of 
the tomb, which is in the form of a four-sided altar. 
On one: 


‘Hail to the minstrel! so young and so brave 
Whose valour hath won him a freeman’s grave.’ 


On the other: 


‘Fatherland, we'll die for thee! 
Those we love shall tell our story, 
Those our death shall render free ; 
And the tree of thy freedom immortal shall bloom, 
Even though its young branches shall wave o’er our tomb.’ 
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Korner’s last poem, the ‘Sword Song,’ deserves 
a few words, not only because it was his last, with 
a tender sentiment clinging to it as such, but also 
on account of the strange fancy it embodies. It is 
a supposed dialogue between a trooper and his 
sword, and, according to the poet’s idea, was to be 
sung during the sword exercise, the ‘hurrah’ at 
the end of each verse being emphasized by a simul- 
taneous clash of the troopers’ swords. The trooper 
thus begins :* 
‘Sword at my left side gleaming! 
Why is thy keen glance beaming 
So fondly bent on mine ? 


I love that smile of thine ! 
Hurrah P 


The sword replies : 


‘Borne by a trooper daring, 
My looks his fire-glance wearing, 
I arm a freeman’s hand ; 
This well delights thy brand. 
Hurrah !’ 

The song goeson. The trooper tells his sword 
he loves it as his bride. The sword answers that 
it is given to him and heaven, and asks when he 
shall wed his bride. The trooper replies that 
when the trumpets and the cannons roar, then he 
shall clasp it as his bride. 

As an instance of the extraordinary love Korner 


* The translation is by W. B. Chorley. 
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had inspired his comrades with, may be cited the 
devotion of young Von Biarenhorst of the Von 
Lutzow corps, who seized the opportunity of the 
first action he was in, after the loss of his friend, 
to court death in the most determined manner, 
and with the words, ‘Korner, I follow thee’ 
(‘ Korner, Ich folge dir’), threw himself upon the 
enemy and fell riddled with bullets. 

It is more than eighty years since Korner’s 
death, and during that time mighty events, in- 
deed, have come to pass. But his countrymen 
have not forgotten what he did for them with 
lyre and sword. All through these years his 
songs have been sung by German soldiers with 
undiminishing ardour, and if to-morrow Ger- 
many were to take the field, her sons would go 
forth to battle singing the stirring words with 
as much fervour as when they were fresh in 
the mouths of Von Lutzow’s magnificent young 
agers. 

Theodor Korner’s death did not deprive the 
Wild Huntsmen of their only bard. There still 
remained to them his friend Fritz Forster, in 
whose arms he had breathed his last. ‘On the 
march we are always singing songs,’ writes Forster to 
his sister, ‘and, amongst others, mine have become 
favourites.’ The young jdger was a bright example 
of Cervantes’s remark that a man of letters turned 
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soldier makes a good one. He was as keen and 
thorough as if he had been bred to arms from child- 
hood. ‘Oh, it’s a splendid life, this soldier’s life ? 
he writes; ‘I cannot understand how a man can 
remain at the writing-desk or the fireside. Very 
little of either desk or fireside had this spirited 
young fellow during the next three years, for he 
served continuously through the hard campaigns 
of 1813, 1814, and 1815, fighting his way twice to 
Paris, and receiving several wounds. 

Serving against the French in the same cam- 
paigns was a certain distinguished officer, Karl 
Varnhagen von Ense. At the age of twelve he 
was a poet, his Muse fired by the exploits at Lodi 
and Arcola of the youthful general Napoleon 
Buonaparte. In maturer years, however, the poet 
turned his sword against the hero of his juvenile 
Muse. Severely wounded, when a very young officer, 
at Wagram, Von Ense survived to see a great deal 
of hard fighting in the Russian as well as in the 
Austrian army; and in a life teeming with action 
he managed to produce an almost continuous suc- 
cession of poems and soldier- songs, besides an 
immense amount of other literary work. 
- Von Ense introduces us to the Austrian army of 
that time. In it we find the two Hungarian poets, 
Sandor Kisfaludy, and his younger and more cele- 
brated brother Karl Kisfaludy, both of whom, in 

15 
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the hour of their country’s peril, bore the brunt of 
battle like stanch soldiers.* 


* Supplementarily to this chapter we may add the names 
of Frederick Maximilian von Klingen, who fought in the 
War of the Bavarian Succession, and Adelbert von Chamisso, 
who for nine years served as an officer in the Prussian army 
They were both poets, but it was not as such that they 
made their marks in literature, 





CHAPTER XY. 


‘On a certain evening in the month of April, 

1792, there were assembled at a dinner 
given by the Mayor of Strasburg several of his 
friends, whose conversation ran excitedly on the 
Civil War and the threatened invasion of France 
by the Austrians and Prussians. Amongst the 
guests was an accomplished young captain of 
engineers quartered in the town, whose patriotic 
sentiments were by no means the least loudly 
expressed. At last, fired by his own and the sur- 
rounding enthusiasm, possibly, also, by the good 
wine of Monsieur le maire, he started up and 
repaired to his quarters with the intention of 
composing, without a moment’s loss of time, a 
song, a national hymn, which would stir the hearts 
of his countrymen as his own was being stirred 
at that moment. We can fancy him clattering 
through the silent streets of the cathedral city, 
gesticulating and muttering phrases which perhaps 
had even then shaped themselves into the sentences, 
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‘Aux armes, citoyens; formez vos bataillons’; then 
breaking off to hum a few tentative bars of music, 
the while his: fingers pressed the strings of an 
imaginary violin, for he was an accomplished and 
enthusiastic performer on that instrument. On 
reaching home he-seized his violin, and straight 
away, with a few inspired strokes of his bow, he 
improvised an air which filled him with rapture. 
Then taking up his pen, he, with no more effort 
than the musical composition had cost him, dashed 
off the first stanza of the words. The rest of the 
night was passed in completing his task. In a 
few days all Strasburg was singing the song, and 
from there it spread like wildfire through the length 
and breadth of France. The name of the composer 
was Rouget de Lisle, and the song was the 
‘Marseillaise. It was not, however, under that 
famous title, but as the ‘Chant de ?Armée du 
Rhin, that it first appeared. It is impossible to 
measure the influence on the destinies of France 
exercised by Rouget de Lisle’s famous hymn. 
‘Send me strong reinforcements, or an edition of 
the “ Marseillaise,”’ wrote a hard-pressed French 
general to headquarters.* At least, so goes the 
story. It may or may not be true. But ap- 
parently still more improbable things might truly 
be said of the power this mere song was in the 


* See what the hero-poet of Hungary, Petéfi, says 
furrher on. 
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land. It may not be too much to say that more 
victories were won for revolutionary France by 
the literary and musical genius of Rouget de Lisle 
than by the strategy and tactics of her generals; 
and that those two or three ecstatic scrapes of 
his fiddle were the first flutterings of a spirit 
which afterwards nerved the raw levies of revolu- 
tionary France to meet and overthrow, in battle 
after battle, the veterans of the best armies of 
Europe. 

After receiving a severe grape-shot wound at 
Quiberon, Rouget de Lisle applied himself with 
increased devotion to literature and music. But 
nothing he ever wrote—song, poem, romance, or 
play—flashed with the genius of his celebrated 
effort. His ‘Chant de Guerre de |’Armée d’ Egypte’ 
compared with his ‘ Chant de Armée du Rhin’ as 
an incentive to great deeds was, judged by results, 
a miserable failure. For whereas the army of the 
Rhine, composed of raw conscripts, overthrew hosts 
of war-seasoned veterans, the army of Egypt, com- 
posed of veterans flushed with victory over the 
finest troops in Europe, ended by laying down their 
arms to a numerically inferior British force, chiefly 
consisting of recruits who had never until then 
seen a shot fired. 

- Another war-song, the ‘Chant du Combat,’ was 
written by order of Napoleon immediately after 
assuming supreme power. Now, a despot himself, 
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he liked the ‘ Marseillaise’ as little as he liked some 
of his own democratic effusions, written when he 
had been at the foot of the ladder, and he no doubt 
hoped to supplant its weird power by invoking the 
same genius that had created it. But writing to 
order for one man, and writing from inspiration for 
millions, are two different things; and Napoleon’s 
battle-song went flat as ditch-water, while the strains 
of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ now a hundred years old, 
still intoxicate like draughts of foaming cham- 
pagne. 

The first general to turn the wondrous power of 
the‘ Marseillaise’ to practical account was Dumourier. 
At Jemappes the tide of battle was running fiercely 
against the young soldiers of the republic; they 
had lost a large proportion of their officers, and 
their ranks were being thrown into confusion by 
the galling, sustained fire of the steady, well-trained 
Austrian infantry; while, to complete their dis- 
comfiture, the enemy’s cavalry, in dense masses, was 
being rapidly brought up. In a few moments all 
would have been lost, when Dumourier, followed 
by his staff, galloped to the head of the wavering 
battalions, and singing the ‘ Marseillaise,’ led them 
on. The hymn was at once enthusiastically caught 
up in the ranks, in which there was not a faint 
heart now, and coming to the charge, les enfants 
de la pate carried all before them. General 
Dumourier was a good leader, but General ‘ Mar- 
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seillaise’ wasa better ; and he won Jemappes, the first 
pitched battle gained by the young republic. And 
the success of Jemappes inspired the success of 
Valmy, which sent a king’s head rolling in the mire, 
and gave the most famous adventurer the world has 
ever seen that opportunity of which he so fully 
availed himself. Some pages back we curiously 
argued that the current of German history was 
turned by a few verses. Now we may as curiously 
infer that the destinies of France were shaped by a 
song. 

There was no lack of adventurers in the revolu- 
tionary army. Victor Joseph Jouy was an unusually 
accomplished one. After five years in India as a 
young artillery officer in the service of Tippoo Sahib, 
risking life and limb as recklessly in mad pranks 
and love adventures as in the field before the enemy, 
we find him in the revolutionary wars of France, as 
aide-de-camp to*an Irish general in the French 
service, just the same reckless dare-devil, pretty 
certain to get wounded in nearly every brush with 
the enemy, and then solacing himself in his enforced 
inaction by writing chansons and vaudevilles. 

Something in the same style as Victor Jouy, but 
even still more reckless— fighting, drinking, 
scribbling — was André, Vicomte be Mirabeau, 
brother of the great Mirabeau of revolutionary fame. 
A jolly, witty, fat, dissipated rake, a sort of Falstaff 
without the lying and poltroonery, he was known, 
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on account of his obesity, by the nickname of 
‘Tonneau. His elder brother not unnaturally 
sought to wean him from drink, but there was no 
change to be got out of ‘Tonneau. ‘Eh, de quoi 
vous plaignez vous? de tous les vices de la famille 
vous ne m/’avez laissé que celui la,’ was the fat 
rake’s retort, worthy at once of the wit and the 
weakness of Shakespeare’s immortal character. 
Both afloat and ashore, as a naval officer under De 
Grasse and at the head of an infantry regiment, 
Tonneau had fought for American independence 
with reckless gallantry, and had been dangerously 
wounded. On the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion he raised, in the royal cause, a force of horse- 
men, three thousand strong, who, from the deadly 
havoc they carried into the republican ranks, won 
for themselves the ominous title of ‘Hussards de 
la Mort.’ But hard fighting and hard drinking 
soon wore the jovial leader out, and apoplexy did 
what republican blade or bullet must sooner or later 
have done—struck him down in the full swing of 
his gallant and mad career. That poor Tonneau’s 
tastes for writing should have survived the wear and 
tear of wine and war, that they were not drowned 
in the one or crushed in the other, is a surprising 
instance of literary vitality, and to read of his lively 
songs, graceful poems, and witty tales (to say 
nothing of more serious literary labour) is to wonder 
when and how did such a man manage to do all 
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these things.* The fact was, the love of the pen as 
well as of the sword seemed to flow naturally in the 
veins of this hot-blooded, keen-brained race of 
Riquetti Mirabeau—half Italian, half French. It was 
the same with Tonneau’s famous brother, Honoré 
Mirabeau, who, in his whirling life of profligacy and 
politics, found time for poetical as well as other 
kinds of literary composition, and who, in his earlier 
days, had gained his promotion as a captain of 
dragoons for conspicuous gallantry in the field. 

Passing on to the Grand Army, we do not 
find, as in Great Frederick’s conquering host, 
much of the sword and lyre combination. Napo- 
leon’s officers, compared with Frederick's, were an 
illiterate lot; and though many of them took up 
their pens, it was merely as historians pure and 
simple that they wrote. The poets were few and 
far between. Alexandre Goujon, the artillery officer 
who was decorated on the field of Eylau, might be 
called one. De Segur, who shared in so much of 
Napoleon’s glory, and whose pen was afterwards 
turned against his chief, was a rhymer, and even 
before joining the army as a youthful hussar had 
won public applause with his sparkling little poems.+ 

* In the Royalist ranks, at some time or another, were 
also to be found the poets De Champcourt, De Champfeu, 
and De Coetlogon. They achieved nothing specially great 
either as poets or soldiers, but still, there they were. 


+ He was the son and nephew, respectively, of the Comte 
de Segur and the Vicomte de Segur already noticed, 
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The great Carnot, too, wrote and published a volume 
of poems. Of the countless persons familiar with 
the name and fame of this great military engineer, 
‘the organiser of victory,’ how few are there who 
know that this man of problems and algebraical 
signs, of mines and countermines, was a poet ! 

The intense romance of Napolen’s career and 
downfall naturally elicited a considerable amount 
of poetry. Some of the truest notes were from the 
lyre of a foreign foeman. Baron Von Zedlitz was 
an Austrian soldier, who had fought bravely against 
Napoleon’s Grand Army on many a field—at Regens- 
berg, Aspern, Wagram, and elsewhere. He was a 
dramatist. He was a poet. He was ail three— 
soldier, dramatist, and poet; each characteristic, 
yet all harmonious—when he wrote ‘Die Nacht- 
liche Heerschau,—‘The Midnight Review.’ And 
in the stanza describing the exchange of the parole 
and countersign, as the ghostly troops are drawn 
up to receive their spectral chief, he swept a chord 
in French hearts with a sympathetic touch worthy 
of a Frenchman himself— 

‘The word goes round the ranks, 
Resounds along the line ; 

That word they give is France! 

The answer—Sainte Héléne I’ 

Among the most distinguished survivors of the 
Grand Army, who again came gloriously to the 
front, was blunt, matter-of-fact Marshal Bugeaud, 
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who, perhaps, owed some of his sang-froid to his 
English mother. From 1804, when he joined the 
army as a grenadier in the ranks, up to 1814, when 
he became a colonel, he fought against every foe the 
Grand Army encountered, always acquitting him- 
self with the coolest bravery. But it is as the 
conqueror of Algeria, the victor of Abd-el-Kader, 
that he is most celebrated. Who has not heard 
of ‘Pere Bugeaud, as the army of Algeria fondly 
called the brusque, brave old veteran? To this 
day even, if you see a few French soldiers on the 
march, with a trumpeter at their head, the chances 
are they are swinging along to the air of that famous 
camp song, composed by some Tyrtzeus of the Alge- 
rian army, ‘As tu vu la casquette de Pere Bugeaud ? 
The origin of the song was as follows: In a forced 
march under a burning sun the marshal saw a 
young tirailleur without a képi. Recognising the 
man as one whom he had noticed behaving with 
great gallantry in a recent brush with the enemy, the 
hardy, bullet-headed old veteran handed him his 
own helmet, with a blunt ‘You did well; your 
head is worth guarding.’ 

‘But you, my marshal,’ exclaimed the young 
soldier, aghast at such condescension, ‘you go to 
catch a stroke of the sun !’ 

‘Not I,’ said old Father Bugeaud, with a grim 
chuckle at the idea of his doing anything so weak. 
‘Besides, he added suddenly, ‘ here’s the enemy 
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upon us, and you will bring me the burnouse of one 
of the Arab chiefs.’ 

The young soldier did better still. He fought 
his way to the standard-bearer, ran him through, 
and brought back the sacred flag to the marshal, 
who there and then wound it round his own head 
and conferred the cross upon the young tiraillewr. 
And this is the story the French soldier brings to 
his mind when he sings, as he so often does, ‘As tu 
vu la casquette de Pere Bugeaud ? 

To those who knew Pére Bugeaud in the field, it 
might have appeared an easier task for the rough 
and tough old soldier to squeeze blood out of a 
stone than poetry out of himself. Yet he accom- 
plished the latter feat when he burst forth into 
a poem, all out of his own head, to celebrate the 
restoration of the Bourbons. 

In striking contrast to Bugeaud, both as a soldier 
and a poet, was the Comte de Vigny (author of 
the famous novel, ‘ Cinq Mars’), who, in the inter- 
vals of regimental duty during a thirteen years’ 
service in the army, devoted most of his leisure to 
the composition of serious poems. Of one, the 
mysterious heroine was supposed to have been 
born from a tear shed by our Saviour. <A strange 
idea to be conceived and elaborated in a barrack, 
many people might think ! 





| CHAPTER XVI. 
pee ery and patriotism have ever been closely 


allied. In all struggles for national inde- 
pendence the poet-patriot has played a large part, 
and he never played it more keenly with heart and 
hand and brain than in the case of Ugo Foscolo, 
the guiding star of whose life was the unification 
of his beloved Italy. With this sacred object in- 
spiring his pen, he wrote, when only nineteen, a 
tragedy in verse, which was produced at Venice. 
The enthusiasm this play created might have in- 
duced him to believe that with pen alone he could 
best further the fulfilment of his aspirations. But 
he was of far too ardent a nature to rest content 
with being a national poet. Like Camoens, like 
Korner, like so many others in these pages, he 
would be a national hero as well. An infantry 
officer in the hard fighting round Bologna, a hussar 
at Marengo, riding down the defeated and hated 
Austrians, an aide-de-camp later on, his career in 
the army was as stirring as it was varied. Wounds 
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and imprisonments only fanned his ardour into a 
steadier flame. During the siege of Genoa his un- 
tiring devotion day and night to duty was the 
wonder of the garrison, and when a wound laid him 
low and his sword was perforce idle, he seized his 
pen and wrote a famous, fearless letter to Napoleon, 
calling upon him by the Italian blood in his veins 
to aid in the great work of Italy’s unity. A more 
luckless form of invocation could not have been 
chosen; for to be considered wholly a Frenchman 
was as dear to Napoleon’s heart as to make Italy 
wholly Italian was to Foscolo’s. This letter was 
not the only patriotic effort of Foscolo’s pen, as he 
lay disabled by wounds at Genoa. In poetry as 
well as in prose he laboured for the national cause. 
The career of this zealous poet-patriot should be 
specially interesting to Englishmen; for he lived 
many years, died, and was buried amongst them. 
For a long time, until they were claimed by his 
country, his ashes rested in a churchyard at 
Chiswick, and when the most renowned of Italian 
patriots, Garibaldi, was welcomed to this country 
with an enthusiasm which perhaps no other foreigner 
has ever evoked, there was probably nothing which 
more deeply stirred the heart of Italy’s beféted 
hero than the quiet visit he paid to the English 
grave of him who, with sword and song, had been 
the early apostle and champion of those national 
aspirations at last so gloriously realized. 
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When Foscolo at one period of his eventful career 
was serving in the army in Italy under Eugene 
Beauharnais, he had for companions-in-arms his 
compatriots and brother poets, Ceroni and Gaspar- 
inetti. The zeal and independence of these three 
poets-militant were a terrible worry to poor Eugéne, 
who testily complained that they gave him more to 
do than all the rest of the army put together. Like 
Foscolo, Ceroni at first looked to Napoleon as the 
hope of Italian consolidation; but on discovering 
the fallacy of such expectations, which in guileless 
innocence were about on a par with poor little Red 
Riding Hood’s belief in the good intentions of the 
wolf, he hotly assailed the ambitious Corsican in a 
poem, for which he was thrown into prison. Re- 
gaining, however, the great man’s favour, he rose to 
the command of a battalion in the Peninsula, where, 
amongst other operations, he took part in the 
capture of Tarragona, and wrote a descriptive poem 
on the event. | 

What Foscolo was to Italy, Rhigas was to Greece. 
With his sword the ‘ Tyrtzeus of modern Greece,’ as 
he has been called, was denied any great oppor- 
tunity—one short campaign, that was all; and before 
his plans were ripe for drawing it again he was 
murdered by the Turks, into whose hands he had 
been treacherously delivered by the Austrians. But 
with his pen he did as much as any man has ever 
done in the sacred cause of his country’s deliver- 
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ance froma tyrannical yoke. His songs alone would 
almost justify this assertion. But they formed only 
a portion of his labours. Thoroughly well versed 
in the noble literature and history of his country, 
his writings kept alive the glorious memories of the 
proud past. An accomplished linguist, he drew 
from French, German, and Italian literature any- 
thing—drama, song, romance, or fact—which he 
thought might teach the masses of his countrymen 
a lesson in patriotism or manly independence, and 
brought it home to their minds in the rough 
tongue of the peasant and the artisan. He con- 
ducted a world-wide correspondence with every 
Greek sojourner in foreign lands, every alien 
sympathizer he could think of, with the object of 
banding them together in a society which should 
work secretly, until they would be strong enough to 
draw the sword in open defiance. 
‘Then manfully despising 

The Turkish tyrant’s yoke, 

Let your country see you rising 

And all her chains are broke. 

Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 

Behold the coming strife! - 

Hellénes of past ages, 

Oh, start again to life! 

At the sound of my trumpet breaking 

Your sleep, oh, join with me! 

And the seven-hill’d city seeking, 

Fight, conquer till we’re free,’ 


So rang in trumpet-tones a verse of Rhigas’ most 
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famous war-song.* And this was the man to whom 
the Fates vouchsafed no more glorious a struggle 
than a miserable one, single-handed, for his own 
poor life in a dungeon against hired assassins. But 
on no glorious battle-field was greater individual 
valour shown than in that wretched cell. Endowed 
with a strength worthy of his unflinching spirit, he 
fought desperately, hurling defiance at, and laying 
low assailant after assailant, until at last he fell 
riddled with pistol-bullets. His last words were, 
‘I have sown the seed in the furrow; the time will 
come when my people will reap the sweet harvest.’ 
Harvest time was long in coming, but come it did 
at last, though not for thirty years after the 
murdered patriot’s dying prophecy. 

As in downtrodden Greece, so was it in oppressed 
Poland, there was no more devoted hero than the 
poet. In Kosciusko’s famous revolt against the 
Russian tyrant the Polish poets Niemcewicz and 
Godebski were conspicuous figures, while in the 
stubborn defence of Warsaw no one fought harder 
than Aloysius Felinski, another Polish poet. 
Niemcewicz recounted the deeds of Poland’s ancient 
heroes in ballads which, set to music, pealed 
throughout his native land, and, as a soldier him- 
self, he gloriously emulated the deeds which, as 


* Translated as above with close adherence to the original 
by Byron. The ‘seven-hill’d city’ is of course Constanti- 
nople, not Rome. 
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a poet, he sang so loudly and so well. At the 
crushing battle of Maciejovice, where he was aide- 
de-camp to Kosciusko, he was badly wounded and, 
together with his chief, taken prisoner. 

Even more eventful was the career of the other 
poet, Godebski. He, too, was among the patriot 
heroes at Maciejovice, and subsequently in Italy, 
Germany, and Poland again, he saw as a regular 
soldier an immense amount of hard fighting, much 
of it with the Polish Legion in the service of 
Napoleon. Wounded often, and meeting a soldier's 
death eventually, this man of letters was ever a 
gallant example to his comrades in the hour of 
battle. He left behind him a son who was a poet 
too, and who in Poland’s next great struggle for 
freedom proved he had inherited his father’s bravery 
as well as genius.* 

To the spirited young Poles, chafing in impotent 
rage for many years after Kosciusko’s rising had 
been crushed, the ambitious policy of Napoleon, 
with Moscow as its goal, offered an opportunity 

* It was not only the poets of Polish blood whom the 
wrongs of Poland stirred to active sympathy. Felix Becker, 
a French joiner and poet of Rheims, was drawn from his 
glue-pot and inkstand, his chisel and pen, to strike a blow 
for Polish freedom. Taken prisoner in one of the battles, 
he was detained by the Russians until the rebellion was 
crushed, when he returned to his native country and to his 
joining and rhyming with increased zest, his campaign and 


captivity providing him with material for plenty of new 
songs. 
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they were not slow to take; and they flocked to his 
standard in numbers, and in a spirit which served 
to make the Polish Legion so famous. Among 
these ardent adventurers was the young poet, 
Casimir Brodzinski, who, with swelling hopes, 
marched away to Moscow, and to what he and his 
companions regarded as certain victory over the 
hated Russ. Surviving the terrible fighting and 
hardships of that disastrous expedition, he fought 
again in the Saxon and Austrian campaigns, and, 
finally, after these stirring experiences, calmly sub- 
sided into a professorial chair at the University of 
Warsaw. 
* * * * * 

We now pass on to Russia. The visit is a late 
one; but there has been little to invite us there 
earlier. It was a dangerous thing for men to put 
their thoughts on paper; and Russian literature 
was heavily handicapped by the knout, the 
scaffold, and Siberia. The man whose genius did 
most for Russian literature in its infancy was the 
poet Kantemir, an ex-lieutenant of the Preobra- 
jenski Guards, whose military education in the 
school of war commenced at the early age of 
fourteen, when with his father he took part in a 
campaign against the Persians. 

Many more such may be cited: Knishnin, a cap- 
tain in the guards, produced, under the especial 
patronage of the Empress Catherine, plays and 
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poems which were as much liked by the public 
as by the Court. Ablessimoff, a young artillery 
officer, was the author of the first comic opera 
produced in Russia. Chemnitzer, whose poetical 
genius revelled in the style of subject dear to 
sop and De la Fontaine, fought through two san- 
guinary campaigns against the Prussians and the 
Turks. Nedlinski, whose songs and poems were 
amongst the sweetest in his time, was a soldier of 
considerable service, and had won promotion by ex- 
ceptional gallantry in the field. Dimitri Choustoff, 
who by industry and talent gained a recognised 
place amongst the classic poets of Russia, was a 
young guardsman, who, under Suwarroff, fought 
his way up to a colonelcy before he was thirty-two 
years of age. Murawjeft, though a stanch enough 
soldier, was better known to his countrymen as a 
poet than as a colonel of the Ismailoff Guards.* 
We might speak in the same strain of Kheraskhoy, 
Derzhavin, Dimietrief, Ozeroff, and Dolgourouki. 
To Derzhavin, indeed, has been awarded the palm 
as the first of all Russia’s poets. Joining the Preo- 


* One of the most popular poems in the Polish language, 
‘The Count of Ukraine,’ was the work of Antorin Malcezewski, 
a promising young officer in the Russian service, who was 
acquiring a splendid military reputation when his blood- 
thirstiness as a duellist wrought his professional ruin, while 
his career as a poet was terminated by an early death. As 
he was a Polish poet and a Russian soldier he is placed in 
the neutral zone of a footnote. 
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brajenski regiment as a private, he soon won a 
commission, and was a zealous and gallant officer 
for twenty-four years, As a young subaltern he 
wooed the Muse with passionate ardour, but he 
‘never told his love,’ fearing lest a poetical repu- 
tation might be injurious to professional advance- 
ment. It was a groundless apprehension. 

A striking example of the influence of the sword 
over the pen was the change wrought by Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia in the literature of that country. 
Up to then most Russian authors had not only 
modelled their works on those of the French, but 
had also written them in the French language. As 
the advanced guard of the Grand Army, however, 
crossed the Niemen, away went the taste for French 
language and literature, and the discovery was 
suddenly made that the Russian language was 
everything it should be as a vehicle of the most 
refined and subtle thought. In the forefront of the 
literary crusaders who fought to purify the mother 
tongue of Holy Russia from the French impurities 
which had crept in and defiled it was Admiral 
Schischkoff. The title of admiral was no honorary 
one. He had gainedit by hard, gallant, continuous, 
and prolonged sea service. No more zealous sailor 
ever trod the deck, and no more zealous disciple of 
literature ever penned a line. Even while a naval 
cadet poetical composition had been the favourite 
occupation of his leisure, and his poems still ring 
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sweetly in the ears of his countrymen. A drama 
which, with all a poet’s burning hate of thraldom, 
he wrote against slavery, took the public taste of 
the capital by storm, and brought him in fifteen 
thousand roubles, every copeck of which the warm- 
hearted sailor devoted to the benefit of prisoners in 
gaols. In the literary war for the expulsion of the 
French idioms from his mother tongue he produced 
what an eminent Russian writer on Russian litera- 
ture has pronounced ‘ the strongest and most acute 
polemical work in the Russian language.’ Nor was 
he less strong and acute with his arm and sword in 
the expulsion of the French army from his father- 
land. | 
The patriotism of Russia, stedfast as a rock, 
against which the power of the greatest conqueror 
of modern times was shattered, will ever stand forth 
a glorious national monument; and of the honour 
due to all the sons of the mighty empire a great 
deal must be ascribed to the poets, Zhukoffski and 
Dawiidoft, who fought in the ranks of the defenders, 
and whose war-songs did, as war-songs have ever done 
in hours of national peril, more to stir and steel the 
nation’s heart than any other form of appeal. 
Zhukofiski was a professional man of letters ; but 
Dawiidoff was essentially a soldier born and bred in 
the military caste. His infantile lullaby may be said 
to have been the trumpet-calls of the Poltawa Light 
Cavalry Regiment, commanded by his father, and 
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so early imbued became the child with the sur- 
rounding martial spirit that when only nine years 
of age his soldierly bearing attracted the notice of 
the great Suwaroff himself. ‘Thou shalt one day 
be a winner of glorious battles,’ said the fierce 
veteran, as he made the sign of the cross on the 
spirited little lad; and though the old warrior’s 
business was more to cut short than to forecast 
careers, he proved a true prophet. Before he was 
thirty-two, Dawiidoff was a major-general command- 
ing a cavalry division in Blucher’s victorious army, 
having already fought in numerous campaigns in 
Finland, in Russia, on the Danube, in Germany, 
and in France. In the great national crisis of 1812 
no Russian commander was more active and daring. 
At the head of his regiment of hussars or of a body 
of Cossacks, he was here, there, and everywhere, 
cutting off detachments, capturing occupied towns, 
surprising and routing bodies of troops overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbering his own; while on the terrible 
field of Borodino no one did more to avert defeat 
than Dawiidoff at the head of his devoted Achtir- 
schian Hussars. A more thorough soldier never 
drew a blade. And what had been the favourite 
amusement in childhood of the boy who by his 
soldierly bearing and precocious skill in martial 
exercises had won the heart of that glorious old 
savage, Suwaroff? Poetry. After exciting the ad- 
miration of the soldiers of his father’s regiment by 
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some feat of skill in their own rough trade, he would 
steal away to gloat over the pages of his beloved 
Karamsin.* From reading he very soon, as was 
absolutely certain with a keen ardent nature like 
his, took to writing poetry ; and this practice, com- 
menced in boyhood, he never relinquished. As his 
Russian biographer says of him, ‘Amidst the 
whizzing of bullets, the thunder of cannon, and the 
flashing of sabres, he still brought offerings to his — 
gentle Muse.’ As a poet he could sing with rare 
talent in various keys, but he was especially happy 
when he sang of war and comradeship, for on such 
things was his heart most fondly set. | 
Worthily emulating Dawiidoff in the diverse fields 
of poetry and war, was Batjuschkoffi He too had 
been a boy-poet, carrying with him to the wars in 
Gyermany and in Finland the same undying devotion 
to the Muses. Disabled by wounds, he was, while 
still a very young man, forced to retire from the 
service; but in the hour of his country’s great need, 
crippled as he was, he again buckled on his sword, 
and never cast it aside until he had fought his 
way to Paris. As a poet he sang in a loftier 
strain than Dawiidoft, though he sometimes, and 


* Karamsin is famous as one of the greatest of Russian 
historians, but he was a poet too. As an ex-officer of the 
Preobrajenski Guards—though his military service was very 
short—he was no doubt able to communicate to his poems a 
martial ring which made them such favourites with young 
Dawiidoff. 
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in the happiest vein, descended to a_ lighter 
style. 

Besides Zhukoftski, Schischkoff, Dawiidoff, and 
Batjuschkoff, were to be found other poets bravely 
fighting against the invader—Griboyedoff, Wasem- 
ski, Knishnin, Glinka, Chmelnizki—all of them, 
as well as the foregoing, gloriously refuted the silly 
slur that, since the days of Horace, has often been 
cast on the race of bards. Wasemski, who though 
only twenty years of age, was already known to 
fame for his sweet lyrics, had two horses killed 
under him and won the Cross of St. Wladimar at 
Borodino. 

Knishnin, a poet, though his poems are over- 
shadowed by his dramas, eventually died of wounds 
received on the same field. Feodor Glinka, a 
colonel in the Ismailoff Guards, and a poet of 
exalted sentiment and noble tones, did not en- 
counter the French in battle for the first time in 
his own country ; he had previously fought against 
them in Austria. Chmelnizki, though only twenty- 
one years of age when the war broke out, had 
already written a five-act tragedy in verse. The 
real tragedy of war in which, as aide-de-camp to 
Marshal Kutusoff, he was cast among the principal 
actors, seems to have induced some contempt for 
the counterfeit presentment of it on the stage; 
for on resuming his literary occupation, after having 
served with much distinction in two campaigns, he 
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seems to have forsaken the tragic Muse for her more 
vivacious sister, and devoted himself to writing 
vaudevilles and comic poems. 

Nor were these all. Schachofskoi and Katenin 
may worthily follow. Of the dramatic writers of 
his day, Prince Alexander Schachofskoi was facile 
princeps, and many of his tragedies and comedies 
were written in verse. An ex-captain of the Preo- 
brajenski Guards, he was, on the advance of the 
French into Russia, given an independent command 
of Cossacks, with whom the gallant writer of trage- 
dies kept up, in the theatre of real war, a pretty 
lively performance of ‘alarums and excursions,’ to 
the no small discomfiture of the enemy. 

Paul Katenin, a year before the French invasion, 
and when only eighteen years of age, had already 
produced, like Chmelnizki, a five-act tragedy in 
verse. Colonel Katenin was yet another of those 
accomplished Preobrajenski guardsmen who have 
figured so frequently in this chapter. The Preo- 
brajenski regiment of guards is a crack corps, 
which has made its mark in war, and its officers 
have ever been amongst the bravest and most 
accomplished in the Russian army. It should 
bear, if any regiment should, the motto, ‘Tam 
Marte quam Minerva.’ On its colours are em- 
blazoned the proudest names in the annals of 
Russian glory, while on its roster it has borne 
some of the most famous names in Russian lite- 
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rature—Kantemir, Karamsin, Derzhavin, Schachof- 
skoi, Katenin. 

An interesting link between the pen militant of 
1812 and the literature of a subsequent and more 
peaceful era was the already noticed Zhukoffski. 
A young man when he fought and wrote for his 
country, he lived to share the leadership of the 
national literature with Lermontov and Puschkin, 
the former of whom was an infant, and the latter a 
child of tender years, when Zhukoffski’s war-songs 
were being sung to the accompaniment of the 
cannon’s roar. The lives of Lermontov and Puschkin 
were strangely linked. They were bound together 
by the closest bonds of friendship; they were both 
poets on the highest pinnacles of popularity; they 
both served as soldiers; and each was killed in a 
duel under most sensational circumstances. Pusch- 
kin’s career was the first to come to this untimely 
end. After escaping the perils of a campaign 
against the Turks, he fell in an encounter with his 
brother-in-law, George d’Anthes, Baron Heeckeren. 
Some element of treachery seems to have tainted 
Heeckeren’s share in the quarrel, and he was 
execrated as a murderer. The cry for vengeance 
rose from no one more loudly than from Lermontov, 
then a young officer in the Imperial Guards, and 
pouring out the bitterness of a poet’s heart in 
poetry, he called upon the Emperor in some im- 
passioned verses to mete out the punishment due 
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to the man who had basely robbed Russia of her 
best loved son. Of all potentates, Russian czars, 
perhaps, least like having their duty dictated to 
them, even through the medium of the most excel- 
lent poetry ; and the unmeasured language of the 
young soldier-poet, in whose temperament there was 
probably a strong dash of Scotch independence—for 
Mikhail Ivanovich Lermontov was of Scottish 
descent *—so enraged Nicholas, that he straightway 
packed him off to a regiment in the Caucasus. The 
change was beneficial poetically, if not professionally 
or socially. He seems to have gathered fresh in- 
spiration from the scenery, which is amongst the 
most magnificent in the world, and pouring forth 
lay after lay the exiled young guardsman earned 
for himself the title of the Poet of the Caucasus. In 
a romance he wrote, called ‘The Hero of our Time,’ 
he describes a duel fought on the edge of a pre- 
cipice, so that even a slight wound would probably 
involve destruction. One of the author’s brother 
officers, fancying himself attacked in the book, 
challenged Lermontov, who accepted, on the deadly 
condition that the duel should be fought in pre- 
cisely the same manner as that described in ‘The 
Hero of our Time.’ The stipulation was the young 
poet’s own death-warrant. He was wounded, by 
no means mortally, and losing his balance, fell into 


-* Was Thomas Lermont, the Rhymer of Ercildoune, an 
ancestor ? 
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the abyss, to be almost dashed to pieces. Such was 
the tragic end of the fearless young guardsman, on 
whom genius and circumstances conferred the title 
of the Poet of the Caucasus. 

Turning to the Russian navy, which has already 
given us Admiral Schischkoff, we hail a worthy 
follower in his wake. Captain Schimatoff was a 
poet from the days when he first wore a midship- 
man’s short jacket, skilfully piloting his Muse over 
the rippling waters of song, or the dark and sullen 
waves of satire, or the crested billows of epic poetry, 
or the calm depths of sacred hymnology. Among 
his epics was one with a fitting hero for a Russian 
naval poet, Peter the Great. 


Passing on to the next great invasion of Russia, 
we need not be detained long within the lines of 
Sebastopol. No Dawiidoff nor Zhukoffski rose to 
rouse the soldier’s spirit with the soldier’s song. 
The Czar’s children did well, but it was more under 
the influence of the engineer’s cold, calculating skill 
than of the poet’s glowing strains that they fought. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


HE Peninsular War. It is hard to realize that 

the scene of our subject is now laid in Spain, 

and that we listen in vain for the strains of the 
national Muse, or for the once terror-striking war- 
cry of ‘San Jago.’ The foot of the invader is on 
Spanish soil, and the countrymen of Garcilasso, 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Santillana, are mute and 
inert! Where are the banners of Castile, which 
had always floated proudly in the forefront of the 
fight? Well out of the way of smoke and shot. 
Where is the once invincible Spanish infantry, the 
terror of the world? Kept in the rear, not to be 
trusted at the front, where the once despised here- 
tics are fighting its battles for it. Where is the 
spirit of poetry, which was wont to blaze forth more 
brilliantly as war waxed fiercer? Out of action with 
the Spanish infantry. The art of song had been 
lost with the art of war.* This of the nation that 


* ‘They (the Spaniards) are children in the art of war,’— 
Despatch of Duke of Wellington. 
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in blood and ink had made the motto ‘ With Sword 
and Pen’ peculiarly its own. How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war (and literature) 
perished ! 


As far as the art of song is concerned, there is 
not much more to be said of Spain’s gallant saviours. 
Doubly associated with their glory in the field—for 
he contributed to it with his sword, and rendered 
it imperishable with his pen—was that splendid 
soldier and brilliant historian, William Napier. But 
it is in jest rather than in earnest that we cite him 
asa poet. When a young cornet in the ‘ Blues,’ only 
seventeen years of age, he composed a mock heroic 
poem called the ‘ Blueviad,’ never published, but 
passages from which he used to repeat some years 
afterwards in the Peninsula, for the amusement of 
his brother-officers of the 43rd. Judging from a 
later specimen of his poetry, the world lost nothing 
by the non-publication of the ‘Blueviad” This 
later poem was an ‘ Ode to Love,’ composed while a 
heutenant-colonel of the 43rd in the army of occu- 
pation in France, and was addressed to his wife. 
‘It is a great proof of my untired love for you,’ he 
writes, ‘to be inspired in this manner, but I believe 
the liver is a great steadier of people’s minds; I 
have been remarkably well these three weeks back, 
and so—I am a poet.’ The ode consists of seven 
stanzas of eight lines each, and to anyone but the 
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wife addressed, the ode would probably seem just 
seven stanzas of eight lines each too long. But if 
the great historian of the Peninsular War was not a 
true poet, he was at all events a true lover of poetry. 
As a young subaltern, he could repeat from memory 
the whole of Pope’s translation of the Ilad and 
Odyssey. And what sort of a fellow in the regiment 
was this poetry-spouting and doggerel-scribbling 
young man—a bit of a prig, surely? And did his 
brother-officers flee from his presence as wild asses 
flee from the lassoer? Not a bit of it. He was 
about as much of a prig as Harry Hotspur was, and 
he was idolized in the regiment as the leader in all 
fun and frolic and sport and daring, while as a 
soldier in the field his coolness and gallantry were 
unsurpassable. 

Excelling Napier in minor poetry by about as 
much as he excelled them in history, were two 
brave and clever young subalterns in the Peninsular 
War—Thomas Hamilton, of the 29th, and Robert 
George Gleig, of the 85th, Light Infantry. 

Hamilton’s poetry may be found in many a 
remote number of Blackwood ; for to that magazine, 
from its commencement down to his death, thirty 
years after he had fought and bled in the Peninsula, 
the scarred veteran was a regular contributor in 
verse and prose. 

A deeper interest, perhaps, clings to Gleig, inas- 
much as he has so recently been amongst us, about 
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the last survivor of the famous Peninsular War. In 
his numerous works, some of them written in a 
peaceful country parsonage, there is ample evidence 
that the writer has worn a red coat as well as a 
black one, a leathern stock as well as a white 
‘choker; and no matter what the garb, he was 
always, in the truest sense of the word, the gentle- 
man. 


‘Sleep on, sleep on! thou gentle one; 
Light lie the turf upon thy breast— 
Thy toil is o’er, thy race is run ; 
Sleep on and take thy rest. 
In vain for thee were the ’larum note 
Poured from the bugle’s brazen-throat ; 
The rolling drum thou heedest not, 
Nor noise of signal gun. 
Let charger tramp or warrior tread 
Over the place of thy narrow bed— 
They will not wake thee from the dead; 
Thy mortal strife is done.’* 


Gleig’s wounds, received at Nivelle and at Nive, 
had not long healed, when, in fierce conflict across 
the Atlantic, at Bladensburg, at Baltimore, and at 
New Orleans, he was shedding his blood as freely 
as in Spain. 

Though there was occasionally some hard fight- 
ing, this second American War was a half-hearted 
sort of business. There was little enthusiasm on 


* Gleig’s own lines to his dog, They are more worthily 
applicable to himself. 


17 
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either side—on land at all events; and the pen was 
as dull as the sword. David Humphreys, the old 
martial poet, who had fought and sung with such 
fire in the first War of Independence, again girded on 
his sword, but the fire of his poetry had gone out 
with the fire of his youth. James Hall, a gallant 
young artillery officer, and William Orlando Butler, 
who joined as a private and fought his way up to a 
brevet majority, conferred upon him for conspicuous 
bravery at New Orleans, could both sing, but not 
in very exalted strains. <A far greater poet than 
either of them, but a soldier of less opportunity, was 
Fitzgreene Halleck. In the second year of the war 
we find him doing duty with ‘Swartout’s gallant 
corps, the Iron Grays,’ for whom—as Scott did for 
the Edinburgh Light Dragoons, and Burns for the 
Dumfries Volunteers—he wrote an inspiriting war- 
song. but, in truth, there was not much of this 
sort of thing. No Tyrtzus sprang to the front in 
either camp. 

Serving afloat, where, as has already been im- 
plied, the war was carried on with greater vigour 
than ashore, was a sailor-poet, Robert Stevenson 
Coffin. His Muse, as became a sailor’s, was a 
rollicking one, ready in a sportive way for anything 
that turned up, whether in a spree on shore, or on 
duty afloat, or as a prisoner on board a British 
frigate. In time he would probably have steadied 
down to better things, but a nautical weakness for 
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rum prematurely deprived literature and the United 
States Navy of his services. 

A wiser and a better man, albeit under much the 
same conditions of life, seems to have been William 
Ray, of the U.S. frigate Philadelphia, whose tarry 
fingers were wont to grasp the poetic pen as readily 
as the nautical rope or cutlass. His experiences as 
a sailor included a long and galling captivity under 
the Moors, but it was as a militiaman ashore that 
he fought against England. In more peaceful years 
later on, as the duly elected Poet Laureate at one of 
the annual national celebrations on the Fourth of 
July, he composed a much-applauded ‘Ode to Inde- 
pendence, concluding with the sailor-like sentiment: 

‘And never may the tar be pressed 
But in his fair one’s arms,’ 

A gun-room is just about the last place anyone 
would choose for poetical composition. It is, indeed, 
just about the first place anyone would select if his 
ardent wish were to have every particle of poetry 
knocked out of him in the shortest possible time. 
Nevertheless was it in such an atmosphere that 
young Midshipman Edward Coate Pinkney pro- 
duced a volume which at once established his 
reputation as a true poet. It was amidst the same 
surroundings, too, that William Leggett, another 
young midshipman, produced a book of poems, 
which, though inferior to Pinkney’s, still evinced 
unquestionable genius. Pinkney soon went the 
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way of those whom the gods love, but Leggett, 
though also dying young, lived long enough to follow 
up his first literary effort with prolific industry. 
He seems, however, to have abjured poetry and 
turned his attention to other branches of literature. 
Perhaps the strain of composing poetry in a gun- 
room for ever afterwards choked off his Muse. Per- 
haps, too, this was what killed young Pinkney. It 
was enough to undermine any constitution. 

It was not only the mother-country that the 
strapping and independent young daughter, in the 
new home she had asserted herself the mistress of, 
had to contend against. If less powerful, there was 
a more constant and harassing enemy at her gates. 
Doing good service in some of the numerous con- 
flicts with the Indian tribes was a corps composed 
of men who were either German or of German 
descent. At the head of these Teutonic warriors, a 
Teuton of course himself, was William Timrod, 
swaying them by his poetic temperament as much 
as by his vis militaris, by his fine lyrics as much 
as by his words of command.* For though appear- 


* William Timrod died of a disease contracted on service 
against the Seminole Indians. His son Henry inherited his 
father’s poetical temperament, and in the great Civil War was 
knownas the Tyrtzus of the South. But though he carried 
his father’s harp to the war, his father’s sword he had not 
girded on. His health was too feeble for active service, and 
though he was present at some of the battles, it was as a war 
correspondent, and not as a combatant. 
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ances are slightly against him as a poetical embodi- 
ment, there really does not exist so essentially a 
creature of poetry as your sausage-loving, sauwer- 
kraut - swallowing, spectacle - wearing, extremely 
prosaic-looking, and practical German. 

Passing on to the Mexican war, we again en- 
counter William Orlando Butler, now holding a 
high command; while serving under him we find 
a young artillery officer, Henry Coppée, who was 
specially ‘breveted’ captain ‘for gallant and 
meritorious services in the battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco,’ and whose ‘Songs of Praise’ after- 
wards stamped him a poet, in addition to almost 
every other literary title which untiring industry 
with pen could confer on a man. Also serving in 
this war with distinction were two other poets, 
Albert Pike, the author of ‘Hymns to the Gods’ ; 
and Henry Jackson, who wrote‘ Tallulah, and Other 
Poems. At the head of his ‘Jasper Greens,’ Jack- 
son many a time carried havoc and dismay into the 
Mexican ranks. The ‘Jasper Greens’ were a 
so-called body of daring men, raised, as well as 
dauntlessly led, by the author of ‘ Tallulah.’ 

In the very year that Jackson published his best- 
known poem there sunk into the grave a poet 
whose name should shine with dazzling brightness 
in the American literary firmament—the name of 
Edgar Allen.Poé. But it is smirched and befouled 
with the vices of the man. In him they turned the 
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most promising young military cadet at West Point 
into an outcast. Later on they turned a smart 
private soldier on the point of winning his com- 
mission into a deserter.* 
* * * * * 

While across the sea the sword was cutting 
deeper and deeper asunder the ties of British blood, 
the pen of one single man at home was drawing 
closer and closer together in indissoluble bonds two 
once bitterly hostile nations of common British 
stock. Sir Walter Scott did more for the union of 
English and Scottish hearts than ever royal suc- 
cessions or legislative acts accomplished. Like 
Burns, he girded on a sword in defence of his native 
shores against invasion, and joined the ‘ Royal 
Edinburgh Light Dragoons, Volunteer Cavalry,’ 
which were raised, with numerous other mounted 
corps throughout the country, in response to 
Britain’s call upon her sons : 

‘To horse, to horse! the standard flies, 
The bugles sound the call ; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas, 


The voice of battle’s on the breeze, 
Arouse ye, one and all’ 


* With regard to this wretched man, it is strange no one 
has perpetrated something after this manner: 


‘Poor Poé considered, when down in the blues, 
That spirits and wine would inspire his Muse— 
A stupid mistake, and I plainly can show it; 
For it wants only “ t(ea)” to make Poé a Poet.’ 
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As Burns wrote a war-song for the Dumfries 
Volunteers, so did Scott compose one for the 
Edinburgh Light Dragoons, of which, as perhaps it 
is needless to add, the above lines form the opening 
verse. 

Scott’s connection with the corps was by no 
means confined to wearing the uniform and 
scribbling songs for it. He was a strict disci- 
plinarian, and heart and soul in the more serious 
work. These soldiering days he always looked back 
upon as amongst his pleasantest recollections. He 
thus writes to an old brother officer in the Edin- 
burgh Light Dragoons: 

‘Eleven years we may now tell 
Since we have known each other well ; 
Since, riding side by side, our hand 
First drew the voluntary brand.’ 

Even allowing for poetry, ‘drew the voluntary 
brand’ is rather too stilted an expression to indicate 
that two gentlemen had joined a volunteer corps. 
However, in simpler style he says further on in the 
same epistle, an introduction to a canto of 
‘Marmion’: 

‘ And though the field-day or the drill 
Seem less important now, yet still 
Such may we hope to share again. 
The sprightly thought inspires my strain ! 


And mark how like a horseman true 
Lord Marmion’s march I thus renew.’ 


There is no doubt Sir Walter Scott here gives us 
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the keynote of many of those glorious bursts of 
music for which his lyre is so famous. Those 
peaceful field-days and drills of the Edinburgh 
Light Dragoons were to his pen what the sham 
fights of the Hampshire Grenadiers had been to 
Gibbon’s. And the ink with which he acknowledges 
this source of inspiration is hardly dry, when his 
genius rises, soaring to its highest and longest-sus- 
tained flight — the description of Flodden Field. 
But battles were not the only operations of war, 
nor the chivalrous Middle Ages the only period he 
could deal with in his masterly style. The descrip- 
tion of the British troops landing in the Peninsula 
is worthy of him, and while pleasing to the poetical 
reader, would also delight the prosaic soul of the 
most matter-of-fact quartermaster-general who ever 
checked a disembarkation return. It is a pity, 
however, Scott did not follow Wellington’s blunt 
advice to ‘leave Waterloo alone.’ 
‘Of all who fell by sabre or by shot, 
Not one fell half so flat as Walter Scott.”* 

In his overweening admiration of Wellington it 
is strange the Wizard of the North did not make 
the great hero a Scotchman ; for by alittle judicious 
juggling with his genealogy you can make a man 
anything you like about as easily as Mr. Samuel 


* So sang Lord Erskine of Scott and his hastily composed 
poem, ‘The Field of Waterloo.’ All the same, there are 
lines here and there worthy of the author of ‘Flodden Field.’ 
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Weller’s vendor of pastry, by a thorough mastery of 
the art of seasoning, was able to metamorphose his 
one description of pie into whatever variety was in 
vogue. But Scott resisted the temptation and 
frankly gave Ireland her own.* 

By none of our countrymen at home was the 
course of the Peninsular War watched with keener 
interest than by our great poets of that period. 
We have seen what Scott thought and wrote about 
it. We know how Southey brought his genius to 
bear on a history of the struggle. We read, too, 
how Wordsworth and Coleridge, who were living in 
Grassmere Vale, would, when intelligence was 
expected from the seat of war, walk together to the 
Raise Gap as late as two o’clock in the morning to 
meet the Keswick carrier with the newspapers. 
And as they eagerly perused the glowing accounts 
there were moments, we may be sure, when the 
gentle Coleridge forgot all about his ‘indocility ’ as 
a horseman, and wished himself back again with 
the 15th King’s Light Dragoons, who were now at 
Sahagun and elsewhere covering themselves with 


* And HE, yon chieftain—strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, Green Isle! the hero is thine own.’ 
Don Roderick. 


Again in the capital song for the Pitt Club of Scotland : 


‘For a’ this and a’ that, 
The shamrock shall not be forgot, 
For Wellington made braw that.’ 
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glory. The furious charge and the shock of battle 
would no doubt have had less terrors for him than 
the riding-school and the barrack-room in the 
piping times of peace. It may be imagined, too, 
how, on the strength of his few months’ service as 
a light dragoon, he would now and then, when the 
accounts became somewhat enigmatically ‘stuffed 
with epithets of war,’ come in a mild sort of way 
the old soldier over his even less sophisticated 
brother bard. 

But there was another poet whose sympathies 
with the efforts of the Spanish nation to throw off 
the French yoke carried him to the length of active 
participation. This was Walter Savage Landor, to 
whom belonged the honour of being the first 
English volunteer to set foot in Spain. An ardent 
young man with money as well as brains, and with 
an overweening belief in himself, he carried matters 
with a high as well as an open hand. Sending ten 
thousand reals to the Governor of Corunna towards 
the relief of Spanish sufferers by the invasion, 
he despatched with the gift a letter, somewhat in 
the nature of a pronuncianmiento, in which he set 
forth that if volunteers joined him to the number 
of one thousand he was ‘ ready to pay their expenses, 
travel with them on foot, and fight with them, 
desiring no other glory than to serve under any 
brave Spaniard in arms for defence of religion and 
liberty. Where there’s a real there’s a way, in 
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Spain ; and he soon found himself at the head of a 
body of troops with a recognised position in Blake’s 
army. But the poet’s besetting sin, exaggerated 
independence of spirit, wrecked all his plans. He 
systematically, on every opportunity, ran his head 
against the brick wall of authority, and after three 
months’ petty skirmishing with the foe and petty 
squabbling with his friends, his volunteers melted 
away from his standard, and the convention of 
Cintra being just then concluded, he threw up the 
game in high dudgeon and returned home. For 
his services, however, King Ferdinand made him 
an honorary colonel in the Spanish service, a 
commission which, when that sovereign, a few years 
later, permitted the return of the Jesuits to Spain, 
was sent back to him by the indignant poet with a 
message to the royal donor that, having fought for 
Spanish liberty against Napoleon, he ‘could not 
remain, even nominally, in the service of a worse 
perjurer and traitor.’ 

For going at a high and mighty potentate and 
letting him have it straight between the eyes, com- 
mend us to a poet with his monkey up. But 
Landor’s monkey was always up. Emerson has 
said of Landor that he was ‘ meant for a soldier, but 
converted to letters.’ A soldier he was in many 
good qualities, including bravery, proved under fire. 
But a regular professional soldier he never could 
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have been: he would have been court-martialled 
before he had been a month in the service. 

It had been just the same with the great Italian 
poet Alfieri. A skilful and daring rider, a pro- 
ficient in all manly exercises, everything apparently 
a soldier should be, and burning with martial 
ardour, yet a few months’ service with a sort of 
militia corps was the utmost his proud spirit could 
brook in the shape of military discipline.* 

Much the same, too, may be said of  Bymr not- 
withstanding his own dictum, 


‘He fain must serve who’d sway.’ 


Much as he would have loved to sway, Byron never 
could have served in either career open to him— 
the political or the military. 

In the latter there was in his case, however, a 
short cut to power, and without ever having known 
what it was to receive an order on parade, he found 
himself appointed by the Greek Government to a 


* Poetical independence was more happily illustrated by 
the French poet, Lemercier. He was the only man within 
the knowledge of Napoleon’s private secretary who in the 
plenitude of the despot’s power refused the cross of the 
Legion of Honour from his high and mighty hands. Another 
instance of poetical independence was furnished by young 
Alphonse de Lamartine. Having joined the garde du corps 
in 1814, he refused, on Napoleon’s return to power, to serve 
under the empire. On the Restoration he rejoined the army, 
but growing weary of garrison life, with no prospect of glory, 
he forsook arms for poetry. 
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high and independent military command against 
the desperate Turk, as hard fighting a foe as heart 
of soldier could wish. His soul, parched by its 
own burning passions, thirsted for some new in- 
toxicating draught, and nothing better in that way 
to slake such thirst as his could he think of than 
military glory. It was to be a lethal draught too. 
He had lived his life, or at all events he thought 
he had; and he longed for death, or at all events 
he thought he did. But not a commonplace sort 
of death. Not the death in a comfortable four- 
poster that usually befalls a respectable mediocrity 
who wears ordinary shirt-collars, goes to church 
regularly on Sundays in a tall hat, and squabbles 
with his wife quietly at home like any other man. 
Let him not shuffle off from life’s stage like a 
mere super. Let his exit be as the hero of the. 
piece with the world looking on and applauding. 
Had Byron died sword in hand, gallantly fighting 
at the head of his brave Suliotes, as he would 
most likely have done had not disease snatched 
him from the path of glory just as he had set his 
foot on it, Europe would have laid such tributes on 
his grave as probably no hero has ever received. 
No doubt Greek independence was dear to his 
heart, and he would readily have given his life for 
it. But that was not quite what he meant when, 
while expecting shortly to take the field, he 
wrote : 
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‘If thou regrett’st thy youth, why live ? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here. Up to the field and give 
Away thy breath ; 


‘Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.’ 


Amongst Byron’s many satellites was Captain 
Thomas Medwin, late of the 24th Light Dragoons, 
who had written a poem, ‘ Ahasuerus, the Wan- 
derer,’ and who, attaching himself to the gifted 
author of ‘Childe Harold’ with all the devotion a 
little poet would feel for a great one, turned his 
dragoon’s sabretasche into a Boswellian sort of 
notebook. While Medwin was taking his last 
notes, Captain Robert Calder Campbell was fighting 
in the Burmese War, from which, and other ex- 
periences, he gathered inspiration for his ‘ Lays 
from the East.’ From the East, too, came ‘ Lays 
of a Knight Errant in Many Lands, by a gallant 
soldier, Sir Vincent Eyre, whose name is so 
closely associated with the terrible disasters of the 
retreat from Cabul in 1842, 











CHAPTER XVIII. 


HAT Greece was to Byron, that was Poland 

to José Espronceda, who in his writings, 

in much of his life, and in his early death, might 
be termed the Spanish Byron. To Espronceda, 
however, was vouchsafed what had been denied 
the other ardent champion of freedom—the oppor- 
tunity of fighting for the cause he espoused. Nor 
was the Polish rising the only struggle in which 
the Spanish poet bore a part. At the barricades in 
Paris, during those three memorable July days of 
fighting which drove Charles X. from his throne, 
there, in the thick of it, was young José Espron- 
ceda; and in his own country he joined in one of 
those rebellions to which the tyranny of Ferdi- 
nand VII. drove so many of his subjects. On the 
accession of Queen Isabella II. he was appointed to 
the Queen’s Guards; but again the irrepressible 
independence of the poet blazed forth under some 
real or fancied wrong, and a political song lost him 
his commission. He seems, however, to have re- 
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joined the army, for later on, a year or so before 
his early death, at the age of thirty-two, we hear of 
him as a lieutenant of light cavalry. As a poet he 
commenced his career when only fourteen. As a 
soldier he began even earlier. He was born amidst 
the tumult of the Peninsular War while his father’s 
regiment was on the march, and at five years of 
age he was entered as a cadet in the Bourbon 
regiment, of which his father was then the colonel.* 

But of all poets who have striven for freedom, 
not one has surpassed in devotion Hungary’s great 
hero-poet, Petofi. 

‘So when thy Magyar-star o’er Magyar-land, 

Petéfi! rose to its supernal throne, 


As from a fire-cross lifted by God’s hand 
The rays shone forth, and shine as first they shone.’+ 


What Theodore Korner was to Germany, that was 
Sandor Petdfi to Magyar-land. Into the patriot’s 
short life of twenty-six years were crowded sharp 
contrasts. First a player and a poet, derided and 
despised; then a home-sick young ‘soldier, the 
butt of the barrack-room ; then a player again, 
more laughed at than ever; then from this gloom 
of lowly failure and contempt suddenly rising to 

* In Espronceda’s time there sojourned in Spain a singu- 
larly accomplished English youth, Lord Porchester, after- 
wards the third Earl of Carnarvon, who fought for the 


Carlists,and wrote some poems, rich in Spanish and Moorish 


lore. 
+ Sir John Bowring. 
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sublime heights of the brightest renown—a_ poet 
thrilling the hearts of his countrymen with his 
every word, a soldier crowned with imperishable 
glory. It was after being hissed off the stage, a 
boy of only sixteen, that the future hero enlisted 
into a regiment of Austrian Hussars, with which he 
Spent two years in quarters in Croatia. At this 
time many of his popular songs were composed, 
some of them written on the guard-room walls in 
the long tedious watches of the night, with a piece 
of burnt stick taken from the guard-room fire. 
These songs were learned and sung by his com- 
rades, and Petofi might have been happy enough 
in the consciousness that some of his poetical efforts 
were at last appreciated. But the young poet was 
melancholy almost to madness. He hated the life 
as much as Coleridge did, though he was a smart 
enough young hussar, which Coleridge most cer- 
tainly was not. ‘The iron hand of discipline chafed 
his spirit as much as the coarse and constant 
companionship of his comrades vexed his soul ; 
and like many a young soldier, he gave way to 
that disease which under the name of nostalgia 
is known to army surgeons of all nationalities, and 
which is nothing more nor less than acute home- 
sickness. But it is not given to many nostalgic 
recruits to be able to vent their feelings in poetry 
as Petofi could and did. 

7 18 
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‘By the Danube far away 
Stands the home I love so well; 
Dreams by night and tears by day, 
Draw me thither like a spell.’ 

So sadly sang the homesick young Hungarian 
hussar. There are seven more verses of this plaint, 
the last two of which run: 

‘Comrades, you shall shortly see 
All the scenes I loved of yore ; 


Say a few kind words for me, 
As you pass my mother’s door. 


‘Say that I am full of joy, 
That I live on merry cheer ; 
She would grieve to think her boy 
Breaks his heart with pining here.’* 

Sinking at last so deeply into the Slough of 
Despond, Petdfi seemed in a fair way of becoming 
mentally and physically unfit for either poetry or 
soldiering ; and the military doctors, procuring his 
discharge from the service, sent him back to the 
maternal cottage. But melancholy had taken too 
firm a hold of him to be driven away by a little 
home petting. ‘I brought my youth to the 
regiment and there I left it,’ he says. He was 
about eighteen! Another and still more pro- 
nounced failure to become an actor plunged him 
still deeper into melancholy. But the dawn of 
hope broke at last. The publication of a volume 


* This translation from ‘Sorrow and Song’ is by Henry 
Curwen., 
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of his poems met with some success, The critics 
and the fashionable world sneered, but the peasant 
and the artisan at once proclaimed him their own 
especial pet bard. But the peasant and the artisan 
are not the most paying patrons, and while their 
laureate continued to sing as sweetly as ever for 
them, he was obliged to earn a livelihood as sub- 
editor of a fashionable journal. In a few years his 
poems and songs had been rendered into every 
patois of his native land, and were read or sung at 
every fireside. But Petdfi’s opportunity of winning 
far greater distinction was at hand. Hungarian 
discontent, smouldering for years, at last burst 
forth into open rebellion, and Petofi, with all a 
poet’s fervid patriotism, was among the very first to 
spring to the front. Accompanied by three friends, 
he went round Pesth firing the youth of the city 
by his impassioned exhortations, and drawing to 
the standards of rebellion the students from the 
university, the idlers from the cafés, the clerks 
from the offices, and the young tradesmen from 
the counters. Proceeding in a body to the chief 
printing office, Petéfi at their head, the fiery young 
leader produced in manuscript the demands of 
Hungary, accompanied by a national hymn com- 
posed by himself the night before, and ordered the 
workmen to print the document. They demurred, 
but a few burning words from Petofi sufficed to 
kindle in the hearts of the compositors and printers 
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almost as patriotic a glow as that which raged so 
fiercely in his own, and they readily and rapidly 
obeyed his behest. In a few hours the paper was 
in the hands of everyone, and that same night the 
streets of Pesth were thronged with excited crowds 
singing Petofi’s song, with its stirring refrain 
borrowed from ‘Rule Britannia.* The sudden 
fierceness and strength of the outburst overawed 
the Austrian garrison, and the Emperor Ferdinand 
acceded to some of the demands. The concession, 
scant enough, was favourably received by some of 
the older members of the Hungarian council, and 
it seemed as if the lurid flame of the national as- 
piration which had leaped sky-high would after all 
sink down as suddenly as it had risen and go out 
altogether in a feeble sputter. But this was an 
anti-climax by no means in accord with the poetic 
temperament. 

‘There’s my answer,’ cried Petofi, flinging his 
sabre on the council table. 

In the rattle of the impetuous young poet’s 
sword all further words of caution and surrender were 
hushed. Under Kossuth the nation now rose like 
one man, and the Hungarian forces took the field. 
Those two years in the Austrian Hussars, over 
which Petofi had so gloomily repined, now turned 

* Petofi was thoroughly acquainted with our songs and 
poems, and had given his countrymen translations from the 


works of Shakespeare, Moore, Shelley, and various other 
English poets. 
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to his advantage, and on the strength of his 
previous military experience he was at once ap- 
pointed a captain in the Honveds. Very different 
indeed was now Petofi’s bearing as a soldier for the 
second time. Instead of a drooping mammy-sick 
lad puling out unhealthily sentimental verses about 
his mother’s grief over her boy breaking his heart 
with pining, he was now all dash and life, and his 
manly songs, scribbled by the bivouac fire, were in 
a large measure the maintenance as well as the 
inspiration of that spirit which in the first great 
encounter with the enemy enabled, in a manner 
little short of miraculous, sixteen’ thousand raw 
Hungarians to repulse nearly twice their number 
of trained Austrian soldiers. This reverse con- 
duced to the abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand 
in favour of Francis Joseph, the present reigning 
emperor, whose first manifesto left little or nothing 
to hope for in the way of concession. 

The Hungarian Diet was again summoned to 
consider the situation, and again, as in the first 
phase of the rising, it was Petofi who carried the 
faltering along with the determined, on a high 
surging wave of enthusiasm. The great Kossuth 
himself was the mouthpiece of the young poet’s 
fervid message to the assembly. ‘Citizen deputies,’ 
it ran, ‘that a poem may possess a great import- 
ance has been proved by the letter of that French 
general who sent to the Convention “for strong 
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reinforcements or an edition of the ‘ Marseillaise.’” 
If you find that my song, too, has the power to 
thrill a nation’s heart, 1; Bie you print as many 
copies aS you may judge fit, and send them to 
the army.—Sandor Petofi.’ 

Here, in tones. which electrified his audience, 
Kossuth gave the words of the song, which was 
called ‘ Forward’ : 


‘Rattle, O drums! O trumpets blare! 
Sabres are flashing, and through the air 
Whistle the bullets, yet on we go. 

Brothers, clasp hands, and charge the foe. 
Forward ! 


‘Death is before us, but ere we die 
Fling out our towering banner on high, 
For all the watching world to see 
That the word on our flag is Liberty. 
Forward ! 


‘The air is black and the ground is red, 
A bullet has struck my comrade dead. 
Ob, fill up his place, though your eyes are dim, 
And swear to conquer or die with him. 
Forward ! 


‘ Shoulder to shoulder, lads, on we go, 
Our bullets are quick, if our feet are slow, 
And those behind in the throes of death 
Can cheer us still with their dying breath. 
Forward !’* 


As the concluding line fell from Kossuth’s lips, 
in tones almost choked by emotion, the deputies, to 


* Translated by Henry Curwen 
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aman, sprang to their feet, wildly cheering, and a 
motion that the song should be forthwith printed 
and distributed throughout the army was enthusi- 
astically carried. He would have been a man of 
rare moral courage indeed who would have now 
risen in that assembly and talked of surrender. 
Of all the numerous war-songs that Petofi wrote, 
none could compare with ‘Forward’ in popularity 
or power. It became the ‘ Marseillaise’ of the Hun- 
garian army, and the regiments invariably went into 
action singing it. The fighting was terribly stub- 
born, but the superior discipline and numbers of 
the Austrians gave them a crushing advantage over 
their brave but untrained enemies, and the cause of 
Hungary seemed lost. At this critical juncture, 
however, there arose, as if Heaven-sent, a com- 
mander who turned the tide and led the Hun- 
garians on to victory after victory. This splendid 
soldier whom Hungary hailed as her deliverer was 
Bem, a Polish exile, who had been well trained in 
the school of war, and who at the commencement 
of the rebellion had joined the Hungarians as a 
simple volunteer. Recognising in Petofi the sol- 
dierly qualities of keenness, gallantry, and intelli- 
gence, Bem selected him as his aide-de-camp, and 
the two, whether in the field or in quarters, were 
inseparable. 

After the battle of Deva, one of Bem’s victories, 
Petofi, in the presence of the whole army, was 
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decorated with the well-earned Order of Valour. 
Always popular with the soldiers, he now became 
an idol in their eyes, for he was a hero as well 
as a poet—a man who not only told them to go 
forward in words which thrilled their hearts, but 
himself led the way there. His influence in the 
army was second only to Bem’s. <A new regi- 
ment from the provinces arrives at the front, 
and a young aide-de-camp rides up with orders. 
His name happens to be called aloud, and it is 
‘ Petofi.’ 

‘The poet! the poet! excitedly runs from mouth 
to mouth down the ranks of the new arrivals, and, 
without waiting for orders, they present arms and 
cheer him with the Magyar ‘ All hail!’ 

After five months’ hard fighting, Bem succeeded 
in so disheartening the Austrians that—proud and 
mighty nation though they be—they invoked the 
aid of the Czar. In response to the appeal, Russia 
poured an army of 30,000 men into the disaffected 
country. The odds are now too fearful for Hun- 
garian heroism, even under Bem’s leadership, to 
cope with. Reverse follows reverse, until the bitter 
hour arrives when the last stand is to be made. 
Hemmed in by the two armies, Bem, with three 
battalions of Honveds, a handful of hussars, and 
twelve guns, holds the heights of Schassburg 
against an attack of 18,000 Russians. Bem’s men 
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fight heroically. The Russian artiilery plays on 
them with deadly havoc. 


‘The air is black, and the ground is red.’ 


Still on they fight. Many aman loses his comrade, 
struck down by his side; but he remembers the 
words of the poet close by : 

‘Oh, fill up his place, though your eyes are dim, 

And swear to conquer or die with him,’ 
Some of their guns burst—still on they fight. 
Their ammunition fails; but even then they scorn 
flight or surrender, A fresh and strong force of 
Cossacks is now ordered up, supported by infantry. 
A thundering charge sweeps upon the devoted little 
band, and the keen, cruel lances drink deep of 
Magyar blood. Some of the recruits break and 
run, but a handful of heroes, with Bem and Petofi 
- at their head, stand shoulder to shoulder, facing 
death and fighting to the last. Each one of them 
is borne to the earth by the Cossacks’ lances—Bem 
and Petofi the last to fall. 

The young soldier - poet’s body was never re- 
covered, having, no doubt, been flung by the 
Russians into a great trench they had dug in the 
hillside for their fallen foes; and this gave rise to 
a general and long-lasting belief among the Hun- 
garian peasants that their hero-poet was still alive, 
and would return some day to inspire them anew 
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with song and sword. Certainly these simple folk 
had, in the almost miraculous survival of Bem, 
some grounds of hope that Petéfi, too, might have 
escaped from that field of carnage. Bem, it 
appears, had not been quite done to death by 
the Russian lances; he had sunk to the earth 
insensible from his wounds, and had been after- 
wards discovered and rescued from the ghastly 
mass of mangled humanity. He did not long 
survive, however. Within eighteen months he 
died at Aleppo, and the last request of the old 
soldier, on his death-bed, was that the war-songs 
of his brave young aide-de-camp might be sung 
to him. 

Gallant and resourceful soldier though Petofi 
was, he lacked one very high soldierly quality—a 
proper sense of discipline. ‘I knew four generals,’ 
he said; ‘I quarrelled with three.’ Bem was the 
only one who could control that fierce independence 
of spirit which, after all, was but part and parcel of 
the poetic nature. There breathes no more pas- 
sionate lover of independence than the poet, and 
he loves it no less devotedly in himself individually. 
This is at once his strength and his weakness as a 
patriot. This blemish, however, has in no wise 
tarnished the lustre of Petofi’s laurels. Kossuth’s 
name has rung throughout Europe and America 
in connection with this great Hungarian revolt ; 
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but the real popular hero of that struggle, the 
nation’s darling, was Petofi, the poet.* 


* It is not the intention of the author to deal in this book 
with living heroes of sword and song. This explains what 
might appear the conspicuous absence from this chapter of 
Petéfi’s friend, brother-poet, and comrade in arms, the 
celebrated Maurus Jokai. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


S the 7th Infantry marched through the 

- streets of New York on a certain day in 
May, 1861, amidst a scene of the wildest enthu- 
siasm, for it was the first regiment to leave that 
city for the seat of war, there strode in its ranks a 
young soldier whose proud destiny it was to be the 
first to send his name back from the front ringing 
_with glory. He was a poet, but no dreamer; the 
keen eye and the elastic step bespoke the man of 
‘action. Though his verse was sad and sentimental 
—almost Werther-like, indeed, were his poetic 
plaints—still, he enjoyed life in manly, healthy 
fashion: a thorough sportsman, loving the open 
air, a good shot, and a bold rider. He was of 
gentle birth, a graduate of Yale College; but not 
even a lance-corporal’s single chevron decorated 
the sleeve of his jacket. The war-storm had at 
the last broken over the land with startling 
suddenness, and the quickest way to the front was 
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in the ranks. So, without waiting to obtain a com- 
mission, he had thrown aside his pen and taken 
up the rifle. Many a reader must now know that 
it is of Theodore Winthrop we are speaking. In 
a few weeks the private of the 7th became a 
major on the staff, and with his commanding 
officer he planned the attack on the Confederate 
position at Big Bethel. It was the first brush with 
the enemy, the position was strong, the defenders’ 
fire hot, and the attacking force wavered, In a 
moment Winthrop was at the head of the faltering 
young soldiers, leading and cheering them on with 
devoted gallantry. But through that brave heart 
animating them all there sped a Southern bullet, 
and that one bullet saved the Confederate position. 
Winthrop was the first officer killed in that long 
cruel war, and of the many thousands—officers or 
men, Northerners or Southerners—who followed 
along the deadly path of glory, not one surpassed 
him in bravery. It was the admiration and wonder 
of friends and foes alike. ‘The gallantry of Major 
Winthrop, said the New York Tribune seven days 
after his death, ‘is the subject of universal admira- 
tion both with the Federal and the Rebel forces.’ 
‘Had you had,’ said Colonel Levy, of Louisiana, a 
prominent defender of Big Bethel, to the corre- 
spondent of a Boston newspaper—‘ had you had a 
hundred men as brave as Winthrop, and one to 
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lead when he fell, I should be in Fortress Monroe, 
a prisoner of war, to-night.’ 

A lively corps to serve in must have been the 
69th New York Regiment, composed exclusively of 
Irishmen. On the roll of its officers were the 
names of three very notable characters—Thomas 
Francis Meagher, Charles Halpine, and John 
Savage. All three, besides being men of general 
literary attainments, were poets more or less, while 
to Meagher was attached the sensational interest 
accruing to a man who had been sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. This high recog- 
nition of his actions by the laws of Great Britain 
he owed to his conspicuous participation in the 
Irish rebellion of 1848. Savage had also in a 
similar way qualified for the same high honours, 
which, however, with a seditious Irishman’s charac- 
teristic modesty, he had evaded by a speedy retire- 
ment to the Hibernian Transatlantic cave of 
Adullam. 

Meagher speedily rose to the command of the 
69th, and then, when an Irish Brigade was formed, 
of which the 69th was the nucleus, he rose to 
the command of that also. Given a body of hot- 
headed Irishmen with a congenial countryman at 
its head, there will not be much to complain of on 
the score of too little fighting. The Irish Brigade 
were always in the thick of it, splendidly asserting 
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the national characteristic of reckless gallantry. 
Within two years battle had so thinned the ranks 
of the Irishmen that there were not sufficient to 
form a brigade. With a little more hard fighting 
there were not enough to form a regiment, and the 
69th ceased to exist. But Meagher’s military 
opportunities were by no means buried with his 
brave countrymen, and he was promoted to a 
higher command. He was a man of cultured 
talents, and as a writer in verse and prose was fast 
making a literary name for himself, until destiny 
placed the sword in his hand and gave him oppor- 
tunities of winning a more showy, if not more 
honourable, distinction. 

Meagher’s brother-officer in the 69th, Savage, 
seems to have been an equally efficient officer, and 
was most active in organizing the Irish Brigade. 
But energetic soldier though he may have been, 
it was not as such that the Federal army owed most 
to him. It was as the writer of the war-songs, 
‘The Starry Flag’ and ‘The Muster of the North,’ 
that he did most for the Northern cause. 

Meagher’s other brother-officer in the 69th, 
Charles Halpine, brought from Trinity College, 
Dublin, some scholastic attainments to the aid of 
his natural talents as a poet. His general abilities 
soon marking him out for staff preferment, the 
lieutenant of the 69th rapidly blossomed into an 
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adjutant-general, and it was amidst the almost 
incessant duties of an adjutant-general with a 
fighting force that he wrote a series of amusing 
sketches and mock lyrics, which, under the title of 
‘Life and Adventures, Songs, Services, and 
Speeches of Private Miles O’Reilly, 47th New York 
Volunteers,’ took immensely, as if, in those dark 
days of gloom and sorrow, people were only too 
glad to have something from the front to laugh at 
instead of to cry over. These scribbling tendencies 
evidently did not interfere with Halpine’s military 
duties, for Halleck, on whose staff the mock lyrist 
served, was the stanchest disciplinarian in the 
Federal army, and the last man to employ a staft- 
officer, especially an adjutant-general, who was 
wanting in either zeal or ability. 

Yet another gallant and accomplished Irishman 
hailing from Trinity, Dublin. This was Fitzjames 
O’Brien, whose youthful training seems to have 
included some service in the British army. A 
clever scribbler and rhymer at college, his tastes 
in this direction soon developed him into a regular 
and industrious professional writer of poems, plays, 
and tales. Like Theodore Winthrop, he joined the 
7th New York marching to the front, and, like 
Winthrop, he speedily gave his life to the cause he 
had embraced. The two careers were strangely 
alike. Soon selected from the 7th for staff employ- 
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ment, as Winthrop had been, it was, as Winthrop 
had done, going beyond his staff duties to lead 
_ troops in action that he met his death. 

We can muster at least three other poets in the 
ranks of the Federal army—John Hay, who wrote 
the humorous ‘Pike County Ballads’; William B. 
Wright, whose poetic fancy was as light-winged 
as his learning was massive and solid; and Frederick 
West Lander, who died in the first year of the war 
from disease induced by hardships and wounds. 
Wright was deeply immersed in Greek and German 
philosophy when the war broke out, but at once 
enlisting as a private in the 5th New York Artillery, 
he proved himself a good soldier, sitting a battery 
horse in action as skilfully as he bestrode Pegasus 
in the calm seclusion of his study. Lander in 
his brief military career, first as aide-de-camp to 
McClellan, then as a brigadier-general, earned a 
splendid fighting reputation, while his stirring war- 
poems breathed a spirit as stimulating to the soldier 
as his own brave example had been at Philippi, 
Edwards’ Ferry, and Hancock. 

Turning now to the Federal navy, we find on the 
quarter-deck of Farragut’s flagship, the Hartford, 
Henry Howard Brownell, the ‘Battle Laureate,’ as 
he has been called. An admired poet in previous 
peaceful years, it was the din of war that called 
forth the full powers of his trumpet tones. The 

19 
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first blast that echoed through the land was his 
spirited rendering into verse of Admiral Farragut’s 
general order to the fleet before the attack on the 
defences of New Orleans : 


‘Send your to’-gallant masts down, 
Rig in each flying jib-boom ! 
Clear all ahead for the loom 
Of traitor fortress and town, 

Or traitor fleet bearing down. 


‘In with your canvas high— 
We shall want no sail to fly ! 
Topsail and foresail, spanker and jib 
(With the heart of oak in the oaken rib), 
Shall serve us to win or die!’ 


Even the most minute details of the Admiral’s 
instructions for the guidance of his fleet were em- 
bodied in Brownell’s verse: 


‘Look well to your pumps and hose, 
Have water-tubs fore and aft, 
For quenching flame in your craft 
And the gun-crew’s fiery thirst— 
See planks with felt fitted close, 
To plug every shot-hole tight. 
Stand ready to meet the worst! 
For, if I have reckoned aright, 
They will serve us shot, both cold and hot, 
Freely enough, to-night.’ 


The tones of Brownell’s verse not only echoed 
through the land, but they also rolled over the sea 


until they caught the ear of Farragut himself, who 
was so stirred by them that he sought out the poet 
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and offered him an appointment as acting ensign 
on board his flag-ship. The offer was eagerly 
accepted, for though Brownell was in the army, and 
a zealous officer too, he had always been more of a 
sailor than a soldier at heart; and by the side of 
the dauntless Farragut the poet passed through 
many a hard sea-fight, to tell of it afterwards in 
words that bore the roar of battle home to swelling 
hearts ashore. 

No poem that he wrote—no poem ever written 
on a naval action—surpasses in realism Brownell’s 
‘The Bay Fight,’ composed on board the Hartford 
almost before the smoke of her shotted guns had 
rolled from between her decks. So realistic indeed 
is the composition, that there is probably more of 
the sailor than of the poet in it. It is a common 
thing for sailors in the heat of action to address en- 
dearing terms to, and even to bestow rough caresses 
upon, the big guns they are working with such 
deadly effect ; and Brownell—without giving us the 
endearing terms, which are perhaps just as well 
omitted—is a true sailor when he says of the guns: 

‘Hark, how he bellows, 
Each bluff old Sea-Lawyer ! 


Talk to them Dahlgreen, 
Parrot, and Sawyer.’* 


* The armament of the Hartford consisted of twenty-two 
nine-inch Dahlgreen guns, two twenty-pounder Parrots, and 
a rifled Sawyer gun on the forecastle. 
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But of all that has been written in prose or verse 
on the terrible convulsion which thirty odd years 
ago steeped the States in tears and blood, nothing 
can bring home the havoc and desolation more 
strikingly to the mind than the simple ‘ Harvard 
Memorial Biographies.* These short records of 
promising lives bravely given for country’s sake 
suggest many a sad reflection over which a sympa- 
thetic pen might fittingly linger; but, after all, the 
most effective way in which to deal with the sub- 
ject in these pages is merely to offer to the reader 
the few rough notes taken from that. sad book of 
death : 

Peter Augustus Porter.—A writer of verses. 
Composed a beautiful elegy on the death of a class- 
mate. Colonel of the 8th New York Heavy 
Artillery. Killed at Cold Harbour, Virginia, 
June 3, 1864. His last words were, ‘Dress upon 
the colours.’ : 

Lucius Manlius Sargent.—Delighted in poetry. 
Wrote verses with extraordinary facility. At college, 
unrivalled as a rhymer. On war breaking out, 
joined army as a surgeon. In a few months re- 
ceived a combatant commission as captain, Ist 
Massachusetts Cavalry. Became lieutenant-colonel. 

* By Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, himself a 


Harvard man, a practised writer, and a distinguished officer 
in the war. 
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Recklessly daring as a cavalry officer. Killed near 
Bellefield, Virginia, December, 1864. 

James Richardson.—Wrote verses easily and 
smoothly. A private, 20th Connecticut Volunteers. 
Died of disease contracted on service. 

Everett Peabody.—A writer of songs. Colonel, 
25th Missouri Volunteers. Wrote a song for the 
Boston cadets inculcating patriotic bravery. Within 
a year exemplified its teaching in his own gallantry 
and death. Killed at Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee, 
April 6, 1862. 

Arthur Cortlandt Parker.—At college wrote an 
English poem, entitled, ‘ Mens sana in sano corpore,’ 
on a favourite subject with him—the value of 
physical training. Gained a first-class prize for a 
Latin ode. Difficult to say in which he most ex- 
celled, gymnastics or Latin verse. On the first 
threats of secession his Latin pun, ‘ Secedere est se 
ceedere, went the round of the newspapers. Three 
days after graduating enlisted into 33rd Massa- 
chusetts. Appointed sergeant. Promoted to second- 
lieutenancy. Killed August 24, 1863. 

Gorham Phillips Stevens.—At fifteen wrote a 
poem on ‘Free and Slave Labour.’ A facile writer, 
verse or prose. Wrote and delivered the annual 
poem. Joined army as second lieutenaut, 70th New 
York Infantry. At battle of Williamsburg would 
not leave the field, though badly wounded twice. 
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Promoted first lieutenant for exceptional gallantry. 

Died at Harrison’s Landing, August, 1862, from 

effects of hardship and exposure after severe wounds. 
* * * * * 

Of warrior-bards the Southerners, who advocated 
slavery, could not boast so many as the Northerners, 
- who opposed it; and may not the reason be, what 
has been so often exemplified here, that the poet is 
essentially an apostle of freedom? Amongst the 
comparatively few sons of song who fought in the 
Confederate army we find the two veterans, Albert 
Pike and Henry Jackson, whom we have already 
met in the Mexican War. In this struggle the latter 
was not so successful as he had been with his gallant 
‘Jasper Greens’ against the Mexicans. 

Though there may have been a lack of poets in 
the fighting ranks, there was a good deal of poetry 
in the shape of war-songs and sentimental verses 
flying round the Confederate standards. <A great 
many of them emanated from the weeping maids 
and wives and mothers at home, but some of them 
were of more robust parentage, such, for instance, 
as a very sad little poem, called ‘ What the Village 
Bells said, the production of a gallant soldier, John 
M’Lemore, who was mortally wounded at the battle 
of Seven Pines. In the choice of his theme the 
poetic Southern soldier exemplified, as Garcilasso, 
Sidney, and so many other fighting poets before 
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him had, the tendency of the martial Muse to 
scenes and sounds of simple peace.* 


* The well-known songs of the American Civil War, ‘ John 
Brown,’ ‘As We went Marching through Georgia,’ and 
‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,’ are not mentioned in this chapter, 
as I do not think they were written by hands that ‘grasped 
alike the lyre and the sword.’ For the same reason nothing 
has been said in these pages of ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ that in- 
spiriting ditty, a verse of which to our poor starved lads in 
the Crimea was as good as an extra ration of rum, and much 
more wholesome ; nor of ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ which as a 
factor in the Franco-German War was quite as potent as the 
‘ Marseillaise’ had been in the first wars waged by the young 
French Republic. 
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CONCLUSION. 


if is not on scenes of earthly peace only that the 
martial poet has dwelt. That other peace 
which passes all understanding has often drawn 
his pen to higher spheres. No prelate ever 
preached a better homily on the vanity of human 
hopes than is conveyed in Raleigh’s .poem, ‘The 
Soul’s Errand.’ Derzhavin, the gallant Preobra- 
jenski guardsman, of more than twenty-five years’ 
service, may have done as much as the most 
zealous missionary has done to spread the Truth 
in heathen lands, for his famous ‘ Ode to God’ has 
been translated into several heathen languages, in- 
cluding Chinese. In the English hymnology there 
is nothing more soul-stirring than ‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden,’ and, strange to say, its soft strains 
were heard for the first time in our churches and 
cathedrals while its author was in the full swing 
of a sanguinary campaign with a heathen foe.* 
* ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ was published when its com- 


poser, the late Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Ewing, was a 
young officer serving in the Chinese war of 1860, 
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On the other hand, however, it must be freely 
admitted that the Pierian spring of the camp has 
sometimes been in a condition of extreme impurity, 
and the poets who have, perhaps, descended to its 
lowest depths of obscenity are those who have 
called themselves soldiers of the Cross—for in- 
stance, William of Poitu and Bertrand de Born, 
Troubadours and Crusaders. 

But fight for a holy cause or fight for a bad 
one, sing high or sing low, men will fight and men 
will sing as long as the world goes round. 

With the development of warlike science the 
power of the war-song has not abated one jot. 
Its influence in these days, when men kill each 
other at long ranges with machine-guns, recon- 
noitre in balloons, and transmit orders by elec- 
tricity, is as great as it was when contending 
nations hammered each other with clubs. In the 
great struggle a quarter of a century ago between 
the two great military giants of the world, the 
victor brought the science of war to the highest 
pitch it has yet reached in practice; and never 
was there a war in which the soldier’s song did 
more. It would, perhaps, not be wrong to say, never 
was there a war in which the soldier’s song did 
as much. And of all that victorious host, not 
one—not even the most youthful soldier, as he 
proudly marched into the jaws of death, lustily 
singing ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ or ‘Kin Ganzes 
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Deutschland soll es seyn !'—was more deeply stirred 
by the patriot’s song than was that silent, grim 
old man, with a sphinx-like immobility of counte- 
nance, who seemed to hold the destinies of war 
in the palm of his hand. For in the heart of 
that infallible calculating war-machine whom 
men, with almost bated breath, called Von Moltke, 
there was all a true Teuton’s love of song. 
Even in the midst of his grim duties, this stern 
planner of victories could find time to compose 
translations from Moore’s poems. 

Turning our eyes to the far East, we find in the 
Japanese a people who have just played the game of 
scientific warfare with an aptitude and thorough- 
ness at which the whole world has wondered. 
Not a detail of modern military invention, not a 
lesson in strategy or tactics has escaped them. 
And while paying every attention to arms, ammu- 
nition, equipment, and drill, their quick percep- 
tions have at once detected the power of the war- 
song. By order of the authorities, patriotic songs, 
set to appropriate music, were composed expressly 
for the recent campaign, and the sturdy soldiers 
of old Niphon, singing how they would plant the 
banner of the rising sun on the walls of Pekin, 
walked over the effete and songless Toupiku. Had 
a pigtailed Tyrtzus arisen, there might have been 
tougher work for the Mikado’s merry men. 
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